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CHARM 

THE 
BOOZEOISIE( 


by Owen Gleiberman 
In Barfly, 

Mickey Rourke 
turns a literary lush 
into an endearing 
movie character 


The dim REAPer 


The candidate as tax collector 
by Scot Lehigh 


of déja vu. In 1974 he ran for governor as 

the state was slipping into a recession. 
Despite clear evidence that Massachusetts faced a 
serious budget deficit, Dukakis insisted that, 
through dint of superior managerial abilities, he 
could close the deficit without raising taxes. For 
months, in’ 1975, as revenues tailed off and, 
Dukakis management notwithstanding, the deficit 
ballooned to more than half a billion dollars, 
Governor Dukakis refused to acknowledge fiscal 
reality: the commonwealth needed a tax hike. Only 
with the specter of bankruptcy looming were more 
responsible leaders able to prevail upon the 
governor to accept the inevitable. By the time 
Dukakis deigned to admit to the truth, solving the 
fiscal imbalance required both a significant tax 
hike and severe budget cuts. 

Thirteen years later Michael Dukakis is running 
for president as the national economy faces a fiscal 
crisis. The $163 billion federal deficit has thrown 
the financial markets into a panic, turned Wall 
Street into a minefield, and converted the stock 
market into a slaughterhouse. The need for a tax 


C andidate Dukakis must feel an eerie sense 


hike is as plain as the nose on de Bergerac’s face. 
And Michael Dukakis is insisting he can solve the 
federal deficit through superior management. 

This time, that superior management is em- 
bodied in the notion of REAP, Dukakis’s much- 
vaunted Revenue Enforcement and Protection 
program. In 1983 REAP — a combination of tax 
hikes, a_tax amnesty for past cheaters, and a 
vigorous pursuit of current deadbeats — worked in 
tandem with an improving economy to close a 
$300 million state-budget deficit. It was a good, 
though modest, idea with which to address a 
troublesome, though modest, deficit. 

Few think the federal tax crackdown and 
amnesty program Dukakis is proposing will suffice 
to bring the budget back into any semblance of 
balance. Democratic North Dakota Congressman 
Byron Dorgan, who cochaired a special com- 
mission that studied the feasibility of a federal tax- 
enforcement program, estimates that the current 
amount of unpaid 'taxes is as high as $110 billion a 
year. Dorgan’s commission calculated that, by 
beefing up the Internal Revenue Service (IRS) to 
Continued on page 10 


NOVEMBER'S 
RAY'S 


Flynn’s 
bouquet 
roses 


by Maureen Dezell 


y midmorning Tuesday, 
Day, Rosaria Saler- 

no had shaken hands with 
close to 100 voters outside Holy 
Name Church, the second-largest 
Catholic church in the city of 
Boston, a sprawling brick complex 
that looms on a hillside near 
Brookline in West Roxbury, the 
most suburbanlike of Boston neigh- 
borhoods and one of its most politi- 
cally conservative. Salerno’s oppo- 
nents had been hard at work in the 
pleasant, hilly district of trimmed 
shrubs, family-owned shops, and 
single-family homes that stretches 
southwest past the Jamaicaway 
toward Dedham. And to read the 
season's political junk mail, the 
fliers placed on car windshields, to 
hear the rumors started at Anna’s 
Donut Shop and Steve Slyne’s Deli, 
both on Centre Street, after Mass 
on Sunday morning, you'd think 
Salerno was anathema to every- 
thing the area’s mostly middle- 
class homeowners believed in. 

One or two of the retirees who 
came to vote on Tuesday morning 
actually curled their lips rather than 
greet the small, gray-haired can- 
didate standing demurely in a red 
raincoat outside the polls. But most 
didn’t. Women, in particular, took 
Salerno’s hand and looked her in 
the eye after she introduced herself. 
“Yes, | know you, deah,” a few 
said. Or, “Oh, yes, I’ve seen you.” 
Salerno, looking tired after six 
months of campaigning, smiled: 
Hard work had finally turned into 
voter recognition. “That means 
they're going to vote for me,” said 
the political novice following an 
exchange of smiles and particularly 
hearty handshakes with an elderly 
couple. “T can tell.” 

She could tell. Salerno finished 
sixth in Ward 20, but it was a strong 
sixth. With 3633 votes, she doubled 
Michael Kane’s vote, the barometer 
for ideological progressives, sur- 
Continued on page 8 
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WAR GAMES 


Finally, Fawn and Ollie have something to do together 
on Saturday nights. That's right, it’s Central America: 
The United States’ Backyard War, a new military 
simulation game from Victory Games. Retailing for $30, 
the 780-piece board game was released last July — 
during the height of the Iran-contra hearings — and has 
since enjoyed “very brisk” sales, says Michael Moore, 
Victory’s product manager. The company, which 
markets an extensive line of military simulation games 
as well as such other topical numbers as Doctor Ruth’s 
Good Sex Game, touts the Central America game by 
boasting that it gives players “a chance to know more 
about Central America than the government.” We don’t 
doubt it. Still, Moore says, Victory Games didn’t invent 


its latest product specifically to capitalize on heightened - 


publicity surrounding the Central America issue: “The 
game was in development for two years before it was 
released. We had no idea that [the Iran-contra scandal] 
was going to happen. . . but it is fortunate for us that 
things worked out that way.” The firm, by the way, is 
currently working on an update of Gulf Strike, a game 
based on the Iran-Iraq war, which it first began 
marketing about five years ago. “We don’t start the 
wars,” Moore says. “We just examine them.” 


— Francis J. Connolly 


‘CAR TROUBLE 


Wednesday's sudden announcement of an indefinite 
layoff of 3700 auto workers at General Motors’ 
Framingham plant brought a vow from union leaders 
and politicians to work out a short-term solution to the 
problem, but some experts believe the long-term 
outlook for Framingham’s auto workers defies any quick 
fix. A GM spokesman said the “volume-related 
production-schedule adjustment” does not qualify as a 
“plant closing” (which w ould be forbidden under GM's 
newly signed contract with the United Auto Workers), 
because workers in Framingham have not permanently 
lost their jobs. But that semantic distinction is small 
solace to the workers who will be laid off on November 
30 and don’t know when they'll return, if at all. 
Congressman Chester Atkins (D-Concord), whose 
district includes Framingham, says the decision — and 
the scant two-hour notice given local officials — is 
“hardly a beacon of corporate responsibility’ on GM's 
part, and he pledges a concerted effort to convince 
company officials “that their cost of production for the 


_‘Northeastern market, in Framingham, is going to be 
* substantially less than the cost of production anywhere 


else.” 
But the cost of production doesn’t seem to be the 


company’s biggest concern right now; the major 
problem for GM is that the Framingham plant is 
producing cars that aren’t very popular with consumers. 
Some observers, including Atkins, attribute the problem 
to last month’s stock-market crash, which figured to 
scare many prospective buyers out of the new-car 
market — but in fact, 10-day sales figures announced 
Wednesday indicate that neither automakers in general 
nor GM in particular experienced a significant falloff 
after the crash. Rather, the problem at Framingham 
stems from declining sales of the Cutlass Cieras 
produced there. As a leading market analyst notes, “It’s 


not that yuppies weren't buying cars last week — it’s just 
that nobody seems to want to buy a Ciera.” Even as GM 
has enjoyed major success with its newly designed 
GM-10 family of cars, including the top-of-the-line 
Cutlass Supreme, sales of the old-design Ciera have 
dropped almost proportionally. (The current-model 
Chevy Celebrity, also produced in Framingham, is not a 
member of the GM-10 design family either, and the 
company is evidently assuming that Celebrity sales will 
likewise drop when the Celebrity’s GM-10 counterpart is 
introduced.) And, because GM has designed its plants in 
a manner that prevents a quick changeover from one 
model of car to another, there’s little chance that the 
Framingham plant can be retooled to make GM-10 cars 
anytime soon. “That plant is going to have to take it on 
the chin for a while,” says the analyst. “You'll probably 
see a series of indefinite layoffs there, as the company 
goes into brief periods of production and then shuts 
down again when inventories of those models get too 
high. You hate to have to say it, but this time around it’s 


just tough luck for Framingham.” 
— Francis J. Connolly 
and Michael Freedberg 


LOWELL DOWN 
AND DIRTY 


It’s been that kind of year in Lowell. The comatose 
mill town that revived to become the crown jewel of the 
Massachusetts economic miracle has been rocked by 
scandal, rumor, and political feuding, thanks — in no 
small measure — to federal and county probes into 
corruption and crime, a bitterly divisive school- 
desegregation issue, and a recent Boston Herald series 
alleging links between “reputed organized crime figure 
John R. McDermott” and Lowell politicians, including 
well-traveled Lowell Housing Authority executive 
director Michael McLaughlin. With the city’s reputation 
besmirched, its political establishment in disarray, and 
the stench of corruption wafting over its skyline, some of 
the good burghers of Lowell have become slightly, 
paranoid these days. 

The latest evidence of this municipal mindset is the 
sudden appearance of an anonymous “Voice of the 
People” newsletter that portrays Lowell as a kind of 
modern-day Sodom submerged in slime, sleaze, and sin. 
And in an unusual pitch to the populace, its editors” 
include this appeal to old-fashioned civic responsibility: 
“If you know of any illegal activity, if you know of any 
payoffs, political type kickbacks, no show jobs or any 
other municipal or school department wrongdoing call 
or write to one of the following. . . .” The newsletter then 
lists the phone numbers,of the Globe, Herald, FBI 
(Lowell and Boston offices), attorney general 
(government, election, and criminal bureaus), IRS Tax 
Fraud division, and last but not least, the district 
attorney. Concerned that “Lowell, Mass, is going from a 
city of national fame to a city of national shame,” the 
newsletter’s authors are apparently hoping to sweep it 
clean by recruiting a posse of drop-a-dime vigilantes. 

— Mark Jurkowitz 


POLITICS 
BY THE BOOK 


You've got to admire San Francisco mayoral hopeful 
Art Agnos’s literary approach to politics. ART AGNOS — 
READ MY BOOK is the message on his campaign signs. 
The book, Getting Things Done: Goals and Vision for 
San Francisco, is an 82-page exposition of Agnos’s views 
on the future of the city. In an era when most politicians 
deem it necessary to spoonfeed premasticated 
simplicities to the electorate, such an intellectual tack 
might seem risky. But in this Tuesday’s preliminary 
election, Agnos — who was considered an underdog in 
early September — polled 48 percent of the vote; his 
nearest competitor had 25 percent, making Agnos the 
favorite in the December 8 runoff. Did the book work? 
“You bet,” says campaign spokesman Scot Schafer. “The 
exit polls showed that 70 percent of the people had 
gotten it [the book] and 70 percent of them voted for 


him.” 
— Scot Lehigh 


GETTING AN EARFUL 


Sports news from around the lobe: 

Word from Wellington, New Zealand, is that a very, 
very upset NZ rugby player sought revenge on an 
opponent by pulling a stunt that Howie Long could only 
long for. After getting his collarbone broken earlier in 
the game, 29-year-old Latu Vaeno went after a guy who 
had barreled into his tender shoulder, by biting off the 
old boy’s ear as the two teams went into a scrum. 

Ata hearing, according to Reuters, Vaeno’s lawyer 
argued that it was by accident that his client had ordered 
a van Gogh sandwich. “Somehow the ear must have got 
into Vaeno’s mouth and the pulling motion of the 
opposing player resulted in it coming off,” the barrister 
allowed. 

But Judge John Cadenhead wouldn’t even nibble on 
that excuse, sentencing Vaeno to six months in the stir. 
Quoth the good judge: “Biting someone’s ear off is not 
within the rules of the game and not within the normal 
give and take the sport allows.” 

— Ric Kahn 


COURTESY OF THE PORTLAND PRESS HERALD/JOHN PATRIQUIN 


Maine Yankee: waste not the issue 


NUCLEAR 


Making the wrong 
case in Maine 
BY JOHN MEDEARIS 


campaign to shut down the Maine Yankee 
nuclear-power plant would have won hands 
down last Tuesday. As it is, they’re not and it didn’t. 

The Maine Nuclear Referendum Committee (MNRC) 
had staked its strategy to close the plant on an intensely 
local not-in-my-backyard aversion of Maine voters to 
nuclear waste. The strategy backfired, gaining only 41 
percent of the vote for the MNRC, a smaller portion than 
a similar effort to close Maine Yankee had received in 
1982. For the nation’s nuclear industry, there are no 
lessons here — and the vote was no groundswell for 
nuclear power. But in the MNRC’s defeat may be a 
lesson for Massachusetts activists, who are gearing up 
for a similar referendum campaign to close the Pilgrim 
plant, in Plymouth, and the Massachusetts Yankee 
plant, in Rowe. 

The MNRC strategy had its origins in two of the 
clearest object lessons in Maine politics. In 1985 Maine 
voters had approved a referendum advocating local 
veto-power over the siting of low-level-waste dumps. 
Just months later, a daunting wave of opposition to the 
federal Department of Energy’s (DOE) consideration of 
two sites in Maine for a national high-level-nuclear- 
waste dump had forced the DOE to suspend its search 
for a dump here. Looking at those successful and fiercely 


Pp ORTLAND, MAINE — If all politics were local, the 


' parochial political fights, the MNRC’s strategists pinned 


their attack on Yankee to its production of high-level 

waste. The MNRC’s message was that, by closing the 
plant, Mainers could keep the feds from siting a high- 
level dump in their state. 

But Mainers’ fear of nuclear waste wasn’t enough to 
get them to vote for shutting down Maine Yankee. The 
problem was that Maine voters — highly sensitive to 
nuclear-power issues after four nuclear-power referenda 
in seven years — seemed to understand an important 
fact: shutting down Maine Yankee wouldn't guarantee 
that the state would be spared a high-level dump. That's 
because the federal guidelines for waste-dump siting 
make no exceptions for states with no operating nuclear- 
power plants. 

That closing Maine Yankee wouldn't necessarily 
benefit state residents left the anti- Yankee effort looking 
more important for its national implications than its local 
ones, In an almost absurdist twist to the campaign, the 
MNRC’s focus on this false local issue allowed Bob Deis, 
the spokesman for the pro- Yankee campaign, to agree 
that a high-level-waste dump in Maine was a bad idea. 
And even some Yankee opponents thought the MNRC 
was framing its campaign around the wrong themes. In 
an editorial two weeks before the election, the Maine 
Times, which sets the agenda for the polite progressive 
faction of Maine’s electorate, urged readers to vote to 
close Yankee — but not “for the reasons advanced by 
the Maine Nuclear Referendum Committee.” 

Without question, this year’s anti-Maine-Yankee 
referendum was born in the political ferment 
surrounding the question of nuclear waste. In January 
1986 the DOE announced that among the sites it was 
considering for a high-level-nuclear-waste dump in the 
Eastern US were two huge tracts in Maine: a 385-square- 
mile area near Sebago Lake, in western Maine, and a 92- 
square-mile area in Hancock and Penobscot Counties, in 
eastern Maine. The DOE was essentially following 
orders from Congress that it establish two high-level- 
waste dumps — one to the east of the Mississippi, one to 
the west — in order to spread the burden of storing the 
nation’s high-level waste. That burden is a health risk 
and a political hot potato because, by anyone’s account 
but the DOE’s, there is no scientifically proven safe way 
to store high-level waste — the spent nuclear fuel rods 
that remain radioactive for tens of thousands of years. 
When the federal government established the civilian 


Continued on page 21 
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ONE 


Cuomo vision 


BY JEFF SCHIFFMAN 


turn on my set, and one of television’s newest 

I superstars leaps off the screen. As with almost all of 
television’s most enduring celebrities, from Cronkite 

to Carson, this is not an actor cast in a role but a 
personality playing himself. Although this man’s 
primary job does not involve working on television, he 
still brings to every on-camera appearance an 
extraordinarily natural and powerful performance. 

Iam talking about New York governor and perhaps 
presidential candidate Mario Cuomo. In a year when 
some so-called smart network people are spending 
much more than half a million dollars each week trying 
to make Dolly Parton seem interesting, it is reassuring 
to know that an ordinary-looking man in a blue suit can 
still be more compelling and more welcome in my living 
room than the cleverly concocted Queen of Dollyland. 

Political ideas and convictions aside, Cuomo carries 
with him certain characteristics that have an almost 
universal appeal to viewers; even those who don’t agree 
with him watch. Examining these characteristics — three 
in all — helps explain why some people can achieve 
breakthrough status on television and others cannot; 
why viewers prefer, say, Dick Albert to Bruce 
Schwoegler, Joyce Kulhawik to John Corcoran, Jay Leno 
to Wil Shriner, and Ted Koppel to just about anyone. 

In television, as opposed to that other most intimate of 
media, radio, the entire person is presented for 
acceptance. The individual-cum-personality on the 
screen carries the dual burden not only of sounding but 
also of looking like someone we'd want to know. 

For example, all the polls showed that the majority of 
those who heard the first, famous Nixon-versus- 
Kennedy debate on radio thought Nixon had won. But 
most of those who watched on TV had no doubt that 
Kennedy was the victor. Kennedy needed the added 
visual dimension, because he looked in command and 
presidential, whereas Nixon looked like, well, Nixon. 

First, then, a truly effective television personality must 
appear credible. Cuomo easily passes the first test. 
Remember, most of us were introduced to him when he 
gave that stirring keynote address at the Democratic 
national convention in 1984. This instantly gave hima 
national reputation and established his credibility. (This 
same principle is at work when Chet Curtis tells us that 
Dick Albert is a certified meteorologist or when Marvin 
Hagler does a commercial endorsing the expertise of 
sportscaster John Dennis.) 

But even when a performer's credentials are in order, 
he must also appear at ease on camera — and be able to 
put us at ease — or forget about audience acceptance. 
Cuomo is a master at this technique, whether revving up 
the crowd, as he did in 1984, or engaging in casual 
conversation on the Phil Donahue Show, as he was 
several weeks ago. Early in that program Donahue asks 
Cuomo why he is so far ahead of the other Democrats in 
the presidential polls, even though he is not a candidate. 
Cuomo begins by saying he thinks the poll results are a 
matter of prior celebrity (his) and do not reflect potential 
public acceptance (of the other candidates). He says once 
the media really focus on the rest of the Democrats, 
during primary season next year, we will see how 
exciting the other candidates are. To illustrate his point, 
Cuomo asks, “Where was Jimmy Carter in 1975 [before 
the primaries]? Where was Gary Hart in 1983?” At the 
mention of Hart, the crowd laughs, and someone in the 
audience blurts out where and with whom she thinks 
Hart was in 1983. Cuomo immediately stops, smiles a 
rueful smile at the innuendo, and then, looking at the 
audience, tells Donahue they are “a tough group. I told 
you, they want the male strippers.” From that moment 
on, Cuomo is in control. He has acknowledged the folks 
. in the audience but has not allowed them to dominate. 
They know he is completely comfortable, and they feel 
equally comfortable with him. They love him serious, 
and they love him funny; they love his instincts and his 
ability to relate to their moods without compromising 
his own. This is someone in command of his 
environment, someone who allows his viewers to 
venture into the safety zone he has created. We can 
watch with enjoyment and appreciation and without 
any of the uncertainty we feel when viewing so many 
earnest but less able performers. 

Although someone may have credibility and be able 
to create a feeling of comfort, there remains an 
additional requirement for superstardom; after spending 
years tracking down and hiring on-air TV talent, I know 
it to be the most important and rarest of attributes. It also 
happens to be the only one over which the individual 
has no control. A television personality can learn 
enough to lay claim to the credentials and can (and often 
does) get coaching on relaxation technique, but a 
performer must be born with this final, mysterious 
quality known in the business as “on-camera presence.” 
This innate magnetism is a kind of X factor — an 
unpredictable blessing from the gods or a gift from the 
genetic pool. Only a handful have it. But when they do, 
enormous audience acceptance results. 

Though few are so blessed, there is actually no limit to 
the personality types who show up on television 
displaying this X factor. Therefore, for example, a 
grumpy Dabney Coleman can be a major television star 
along with a gentle Mr. Rogers, or an emotional Oprah 
Continued on page 16 


1 ON THE COVER 
At first glance, the ex-jock and the ex-nun who shared the winner's 
circle on Tuesday appear to have little in common, but as Maureen 
Dezell points out, both Ray and Rosaria are skilled practitioners of the 
Politics of inclusion. Can they now translate their mandates into 
action? And Scot Lehigh says the Duke’s simplistic plan to shake 
down the IRS scofflaws taxes credibility. 

4 LETTERS 

6 THE PAWNS OF THE PHILIPPINES by Trisha Thomas 
The scenario is disturbingly familiar. Left battles right with a massive 
underclass trapped in the middle. As the Philippines move toward 
political upheaval, the nation’s have-nots are being sucked into a 
vortex of violence and hatred. 


12 TRIAL BY SILENCE by Kris Hundley 
The feds want to nail him for trying to overthrow the government. The 
defendant believes he’s the victim of a right-wing witch-hunt. So how 
come no one’s interested in what happens to Christopher King? 


1 IS IT LIVE OR IS IT MACINTOSH? by Don Steinberg 
Computers are getting more involved in the composition and 
performance of music, so it’s getting hard to tell. A report from the 
Boston Computer Society’s Computers in Music conference. 

2 URBAN EYE by Jean Callahan 

6 BOOKS edited by Stephen MacCauley 
Michael Bronski reviews an ambitious biography of political reformist 
and feminist Molly Dewson and her partner, Polly Porter, that touches 
on New Deal politics, lesbianism, and the advancement of women. 
Also, ‘Bookmarks. 


8 TALKING SHOP by Madeline Drexler 
Meet Craig Halliwill, leader of the cat pack. 


9 CLOTHES ENCOUNTERS by Sally Cragin 
T.T. the Bear’s Place doorwoman Jennifer Cares dresses for the night. 


10 FOOD by Ariel Swartley 
The day mushrooms become more than buttered erasers is the day 


we grow up and discover the joys of fancier fungus. 
16 PUZZLE by Don Rubin 
17 CLASSIFIEDS 


1 THE LIBERAL’S BURDEN by Owen Gleiberman 
Cry Freedom starts out as the story of how Steve Biko sacrificed his life 
to the struggle against the injustice of apartheid. It winds up being 
about the heroism of telling Steve Biko’s story. Can that really be 
Richard Attenborough’s idea of an anti-apartheid epic? 


2 8 DAYS A WEEK: THE WEEKEND 
Wondering what to do when work is done? Our guide to what's hot — 
and where, and when, and why — is the place to start your weekend. 
And in "Next Weekend,” Robin Dougherty lets her hair down at Shear 
Madness. 

4 ART and TELEVISION 
David Bonetti takes another of his gallery walks on and off Newbury 
Street; and Clif Garboden finds the key to the HBO movie The Man 
Who Broke 1000 Chains. 


5 DANCE and STATE OF THE ART 
Lisa M. Friedlander solos on Paula Hunter; and Mark Caro publishes 


on Hill & Company. 

6 FILM 
Owen Gleiberman bellies up to Barfly; Steve Vineberg finds life in The 
Funeral; and Charles Taylor damns Made in Heaven. Plus, in 
“Trailers, ’’ The Glass Menagerie and No Land. 


8 THEATER 
Carolyn Clay talks to Harvey Fierstein about La Cage aux folles and 


then stashes Loot; Skip Ascheim skims the froth of Hay Fever and 
Absent Friends; and Bill Marx poetastes News from Crazy Horse but 
has a dickens of a time with Oliver! 


10 MUSIC 


Milo Miles remembers Peter Tosh and reconnoiters reggae today; 
Bob Blumenthal recalls Woody Herman, and Sally Cragin bids adieu 
to ‘Cellars by Starlight.’ Plus, in ‘Live and on Record,’ Barrence 
Whitfield and the Savages, Jonathan and Darlene Edwards. 


20 HOT DOTS 33 OFF THE RECORD 
21 EIGHT DAYS: THE WEEK 34 PLAY BY PLAY 

22 LISTINGS 36 FILM LISTINGS 
31 ART LISTINGS 38 FILM STRIPS 


Our special fourth section checks up on vitamins, walk-in health centers, and cosmetic dentistry. 


Presenting the ‘Official Guide to the Boston Ski & Travel Show.” including complete listings for 
New England ski areas. 


Credits: Sarah Hood (with News), Bruce Hilliard (with Lifestyle), and Mark Morelli (with Arts). 
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LETTERS 


We welcome responses from readers. 
Letters should be typed (double-spaced) 
if that’s possible, and every letter must 
include the writer’s name and address, 
as well as a telephone number (we‘d 
appreciate one where we can reach you 
during business hours). The last is solely 
for purposes of verification: as you can 
see on this page, only the writer’s name 
and town are printed, and these may be 
withheld if there is good reason. 

All letters are subject to editing 
for considerations of space, fairness, 
and literacy. 


THE CUTTING 
EDGE 


It is most unfortunate that reporter 
Lauren McCarthy chose not to interview 
a larger cross-section of hairdressers in 
her “exposé” of the Boston hair business 
(Lifestyle, October 16). 

The rampant sexism in her story was 
quite horrifying in this day and age. 
What an old-fashioned notion it is that 
women clients don’t trust other women 
to make them look great! Only the most 
insecure of female stylists would feel 
this way. 

The modern woman does not need to 
be molded by a male hairdresser — she 
wants someone who will listen, consult, 
and, if necessary, change or adjust her 
hairstyle to suit her individuality. 

There are many talented, hard- 
working women hairdressers to be 
found in Boston! 

Libby Evans 
Boston 


A BAD RAP 


Mr. Rivel, who wrote the “Jap Rap” 
(Lifestyle, October 16), may be a college 
junior, but his ideas are sophomoric and 
his ditty pernicious. 

So, Mr. Rivel, JAPs should be 
“abolished.” How do you recommend 
this be carried out? In the Spanish style 
of expulsion or the more modern Nazi 
fashion? 

My point is that negative stereotyping, 
specifically of Jews, is insulting at best 
and often quite dangerous, as history 
has shown. The Phoenix should do what 
it can to propagate tolerance, not anti- 
Semitism. Shame on you for poisoning a 
humorous piece with such ugliness! 

Adam Siegel 
Boston 


I was very upset to read the article by 
Ric Kahn regarding local fashion trends. 
The anti-Semitic slurs contained in the 
piece “Common Threads” (Lifestyle, 
October 16) are inexcusable. I 
understand it is considered funny and 
harmless to refer to Jewish women as 
JAPS; however, a closer look at these 
stereotyped epithets reveals a deep 
hostility toward Jewish women. 

When Kahn describes the so-called 
homeboy look, much is made of the 
necessity of wearing lots of gold and 
other status items (Vuitton pouches). 
This is reported as fact, with no 


undertones of racism or political 
ramifications. When a Jewish woman 
wears gold and carries a Vuitton bag, 
she is hurting South African gold 
miners, treating her boyfriend like a dog, 
and acting as if she were “well above 
everybody else.” 

People who use the term JAP often 
say they are not referring to Jewish 
women only, but the frequent use of 
Yiddish and references to New York and 
Long Island in this article serve to 
reinforce obvious anti-Semitic slurs. 

So-called harmless use of the term 
JAP on college campuses has turned 
ugly. Vicious anti-Semitic graffiti have 
been reported at BU and other 
universities. Jewish women who dress a 
certain way or file their nails a certain 
way have been targets of public name- 
calling. The tone of Ric Kahn’s article 
leads the reader to believe if you are a 
male or a non-Jewish woman and 
fashion-conscious, that is okay. If you 
are a Jewish woman and into fashion, at 
best you are materialistic, but more 
likely you are a castrating bitch with no 
concern for the rest of the world. 

I hope Kahn will take the time to 
think about this newest form of anti- 
Semitism taking college campuses by 
storm. Instead of the Boston Phoenix 
quoting an anti-Jewish rap (“the JAPS 
are the ones we must abolish”), you can 
serve your readers better by exposing 


the dangers of these accepted 
sentiments. 
Sheila Goldlust 
Northampton 


DEFYING 
THE ODDS 


In his article attacking the opinion 
that non-IV-drug-using heterosexuals 
have little to fear from AIDS (News, 
October 23), John Medearis cites a study 
showing that the odds of an uninfected 
female’s becoming infected from a single 
sexual contact with an infected male is 
one in 1000. Interpolating between data 
taken from army recruits and blood 
donors (both unrepresentative, in 
different directions, of the general 
population) suggests that, at most, one 
heterosexual in 2000 is currently infected 
with the virus. 

Multiplying these numbers together 
allows one to predict how many 
heterosexual contacts with members of 
the general population will translate to a 
given level of risk. For instance, a person 
who had had three contacts a day, every 
day, with members of the general 
population chosen at random, for 
twenty years, would have a one percent 
chance of getting.infected. 

If Medearis expects people to start 
modifying their behavior on the basis of 
numbers like these, he will, I hope, 
reflect on the many other ways of dying 
young that by the same token have an 
even stronger claim to our limited 
reserves of self-discipline. 

Fred Hapgood 
Boston 


John Medearis responds: 
I’m not sure how Hapgood is 
“interpolating between” data from 


Its a jungle out there 


Yes, its a clog eat 
dog world, 
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different studies of seroprevalence — 
the rate of infection in a particular 
population — or what blood-donor 
studies he’s referring to. (The studies of 
seroprevalence among army recruits, I 
would remind him, have been anything 
but reassuring.) But I am sure of what's 
wrong with his argument about the odds 
of a non-IV-drug-using heterosexual 
becoming infected with the AIDS virus. 

There are two points to be made here. 
First, it’s almost useless to talk about the 
risk for Hapgood’s hypothetical 
heterosexual who, in 21,900 shtups, 
never seems to encounter anyone 
outside “the general population.” This 
hypothetical person may be a non-IV- 
drug-using heterosexual, but he (or she) 
can't be sure all those partners are. And 
one misstep can drastically alter the 
odds of encountering an infected 
partner. 

More importantly, the odds don’t buy 
this heterosexual thousands of free 
encounters. The AIDS virus can be 
passed in a single heterosexual 
encounter. Period. 


TO HELL 
AND BACK 


In “Film Strips” (Arts, September 25), 
you wrote about Hamburger Hill: 
“Carabatsos seems to think the major 
tragedy of Vietnam isn’t that the men 
went through hell, but that back in ‘the 
world’ no one appreciated them.” You 
then call this “self-pity.” You're out of it. 
Any war is a fulfillment of the hell 
cliché. In ‘Nam there was the extra 
baggage of not being allowed to go on 
the offensive, of being relegated to a 
sitting-duck status by politicos covering 
the election campaign; of a population 
that didn’t give two shits about us; and 
of officers more concerned with making 
grade than kicking ass. Back from ‘Nam, 
though, was the real hell. Peers weren't 
dealing in “appreciation” questions — 
the whole fucking liberal community 
outright loathed Vietnam combat vets 
who didn’t cop to the several accepted 
formulas of demonstrative repentance, 
for example, Vietnam Veterans Against 
the War. There never has been a let-up 
in this self-righteous verdict levied 
against those of us who believed then 
and now that ‘Nam in a capitalist cloak 
would at least have a couple more civil 
liberties — read “choices” — available 
to its people than ‘Nam in a communist 
— read “current Big Brother reality ” — 
cloak. “Self-pity?” You fucking morons; 
try squeezing into the 20-year 
experience of being labeled a loser 
because you get thrown into that Asian 
piss-hate as a teenager, proceeded to get 
with the program and grease any 
motherfucker that threatened you (or 
else get greased), then returned to 
employment rejection, social and 
personal rejection, hostility, and 
Hollywood-hatched stereotypes of 
psychopathic identity. Don’t think the 
current flirtation with the media is 
drying up the onus leveled against ‘Nam 
vets via people like you. The mental- 
health community had to come up with 
a name for the condition of virtually 100 
percent of all Vietnam combat vets (less 
than 1,000,000 men), who have 
emotionally and physically survived this 
two-decade judgment from their own 
nation. Post-traumatic-stress disorder 
(PTSD) is what the fuck happens when 
a Vietnam combat vet refuses to accept a 
mothering shred of self-pity. It is an 
internal nightmare that’s caused not by 
“flashbacks” in the war-is-hell mode, 
but by not giving in to the ass-kiss 
brotherhood of conformists — those 
whose own gutless consciences would 
be insulated if only ‘Nam vets would 
suck up to a pity trip and accept the 
“guilty” verdict. ‘Nam might have been 
hell, but even over there we knew what 
coming “home” would be — we were 
called “doomed to survive.” Which is 
what happens when a combat vet reads 
your prosaic replay of the same old 
song. We'll survive you, because self- 
pity was taken out of our vocabulary in 
the aftermath of our first rr 
Believe it! 

Tim Sills 
Portland, Oregon 
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emale red fighters and their babies: teaching the next generation to fight 


EGROS, PHILIPPINES — Three 
N Mercedeses with tinted-glass 

windows are parked outside 
Carlos’s restaurant. Several heavily 
armed bodyguards stand around idly. 
Inside the restaurant, three wealthy 
plantation owners are waiting. It is noon, 
and they are drinking Scotch with their 
steaks, Colt revolvers shoved under their 
belts. One planter, already boisterous 
from the liquor, greets a reporter by 
pulling an Uzi machine gun out of a 
plastic bag near his chair and swinging it 
around gleefully. When asked why they 
need so much protection, the planters 
claim they are on the top of the 
Sparrows’ hit list. The Sparrow units are 
the assassination squads of the 
communist rebels, squads known for 
their stealth and their accuracy. 

In the evening, at an oceanside 
barbecue-chicken stand, a spokesman for 
the communist revolution mentions the 
names of a few planters on the hit list; 
one of the planters from Carlos’s 
restaurant is at the top of the list. The 
spokesman says the Sparrows only go 
after planters who have killed peasants 
or who are sponsoring armed vigilante 
groups. The Sparrows, he explains, will 
often pepper a target's car with bullets. 
And he admits that if the windows are 
tinted, there is a chance of an innocent 
passenger being hit. He suggests 
avoiding riding in cars with these people. 

In Negros — an island in the central 
Philippines torn by violence between the 
military, the communist rebels, wealthy 
planters, and poor peasants — little 
attention is paid to the Aquino 
government. Everyone is obsessed with 


Trisha Thomas, a freelance reporter 
currently working for ABC-Radio, is 
traveling throughout the Philippines 
investigating the factions behind the civil 
strife. 


insurgency and counterinsurgency. It is 
hard to find a middle ground. The island, 
dominated by large sugar plantations, is 
a stronghold for the New People’s Army 
(NPA), the communist rebels. The 
majority of the population are poor 
peasants and sugar workers who live a 
hand-to-mouth existence. These 
peasants are easily persuaded to join the 
revolutionary cause to fight for 
improvements in their lives. 

As the military has stepped up its 
counterinsurgency operations, the ranks 
of peasants sympathizing with the rebels 
have swelled into the hundreds of 
thousands. The red fighters, as the rebels 
are known, are launching offensives on 
military installations in Bacolod, the 
capital of Negros. In Bacolod signs of the 
struggle are everywhere. Checkpoints 
block roads leading to the city, and police 
outposts, their doors and windows 
surrounded by sandbags, look like 
fortresses. A curfew keeps people off the 
streets after one a.m. Graffiti says, “Kill 
the communists” or, “The answer to 
poverty is a people’s war.” 

The bishop’s name is also scrawled on 
walls all over Bacolod. “Bishop Fortich is 
a communist,” reads one inscription. 
Fortich is an outspoken advocate of the 
poor and has made many enemies in his 
efforts to aid them and to promote land 
reform. Last year a grenade was tossed at 
his office door. He was not inside, and 
only a small bird was killed. The bishop 
says feeding the hungry is a Christian 
act. “I give food to the poor, and they say 
lam feeding the communists,” he 
declares angrily. “What should I do — 
play golf, drink in the bar, drive a splashy 
car? At least the poor can think the 
Church loves them.” 

* 

In a small camp an hour's drive from 
Bacolod, military men dressed in fatigues 
are training vigilantes. One hundred 
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skinny, barefoot men wearing faded T- 
shirts and gripping wooden guns fall into 
line in response to the order of the tough- 
looking soldier. The commander 
cheerfully explains how to work the 50- 
caliber machine gun surrounded by 
sandbags at the entrance to the camp. 
Two scout rangers, the elite military 
fighters, stand alert in a sentry post, their 
automatic rifles pointed out toward the 
surrounding sugar plantations as they 
scan the area for NPA rebels. As the 
training continues, the commander 
explains that these new men are sugar 
workers and unemployed men who are 
being paid $52 a month by the planters. 
The military provides them with a 
month’s training, gives them weapons, 
and sends them out in teams to search 
the countryside for communist rebels. 
On a nearby plantation, a group of 
sugar workers sit around trying to figure 
out how to ask for more rice. One worker 
explains, ‘Tomorrow I will have no more 


- rice. We must go together tomorrow to 


the plantation owner and ask for enough 
rice to last us till Christmas. If we all go 
together it will lessen my nervousness.” 
The others anxiously discuss their plans. 
They are worried. If the planter won't 
give them enough rice to eat, they will 
still go back to work. They have no 
choice. 

On another plantation, a large 
landowner agitatedly describes himself 
as an “endangered species.” All the 
planters on the surrounding farms have 
abandoned their land, the NPA is 
gaining control. Toni Diaz’s home is 
surrounded by more than a hundred 
hectares of sugar cane. Armed guards 
stand in four sentry posts around his 
home. Toni is scared. His brother was 
killed by the NPA. Sandbags block his 
front door, and a sentry hides in a small 
trench. “We are just trying to defend the 
things we love most,” says Toni, “the 


farms and the people.” Toni says he 
treats his workers well and gives them 
plenty of rice. “If you take good care of 
your workers, they will side with you,” 
he says. “We have never had problems 
with our workers since my ancestors 
started the farm in the 1890s.” 

Toni is one of the few planters who 
still lives on his farm. His friend Randy 
lives in Bacolod. Randy talks with ° 
reporters at a table in his sentry post. 
Down in the yard, four beautiful black 
fighting cocks with bright red combs 
squawk loudly and flutter around on 
their tethers. Randy explains that they 
will kill each other if they are allowed to 
go free. Killing is an everyday reality in 
Randy’s life. He has a Colt revolver 
shoved into his pants and wears a 
bulletproof vest when he drives. A guard 
in military fatigues with an Armalite rifle 
stands at his front gate. He says he is 
fighting to protect Negros from the 
communists and is funding his own 
Forward Command paramilitary unit, 
which is being trained by the military. 
The command will protect his family’s 
land. Last month his car was attacked by 

‘the rebels, and four of his workers were 
killed. He was not in the car. 

At a hamburger joint in Bacolod, the 
red fighter and the spokesman for the 
revolutionary movement are making 
plans for a trip to the rebel base. Plan A 
involves a two-hour bus trip to a small 
town where an escort of eight armed 
rebels will be waiting. The party would 
then join the escort for a two-day hike 
through the mountains to the rebel base. 

Plan B entails a four-hour bus ride and 
getting through five military 
checkpoints, and only a one-day walk 
through the mountains. The planning is 
getting tedious. The two speak [longo, 
the native dialect. The red fighter begins 
gesturing as he speaks in a low voice. He 
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draws his fingers across each wrist and 
then across his neck. Both men look sad. 
When asked, they explain that one of 
their fighters was recently killed. They 
say she was a beautiful mestiza, a Filipina 
with Spanish blood. Despite her petite 
size and delicacy, she was a determined 
fighter and could wield an M-16 rifle 
with the best of the rebels. She had gone 
unarmed into a village to talk to some 
peasants. She was last seen being loaded 
into a car by some paramilitary men. Her 
body appeared a month later ina 
different region. Her wrists and neck had 
been slashed and she had been raped. 
Everyone is suddenly silent, 
contemplating her death. The 
spokesman softly adds, “She knew the 
risks she was taking. She wanted to be a 
fighter in this war. We will continue to 
fight for what she believed in.” 

Getting in and out of a rebel camp is no 
easy task. The rebels are careful. If 
caught they will be killed. At the 
frequent checkpoints, armed military 
men feel luggage for weapons and 
question any suspicious-looking visitors. 
The eight armed red fighters designated 
as an escort were forced to flee when the 

military made a raid and killed a 
sympathizer, and Plan B has to be 
implemented. For six hours we stumble 
along jungle trails. The rebel camp is 
spread out over a large area. Little 
wooden lean-tos and huts are perched on 
steep hills accessible only by narrow, 
rocky paths. Here hundreds of red 
fighters live peacefully among the 
peasants. They can be seen walking 
along the rugged paths of the 
consolidated area, M-16 automatic rifles 
slung casually over their shoulders. 

In one hut a rebel commander sits 
slouched on a wooden bench. He says he 
is recovering from a wound and may be 
allowed to go home to see his wife and 
children. He lifts up his shirt to show the 


The anti-communist Forward Command: turning the downtrodden into vigila 


wide scar on his back where a bullet 
grazed his skin before lodging in the 
muscle below his elbow. Commander 
Siklab was the leader of the recent 
ambush on the military outpost. The red 
fighters were exposed and put on the 
defensive before they could launch their 
attack. In the ensuing gun battle, two 
military men and one rebel were killed. 
The goal of the ambush was to get more 
weapons. They failed. 

At a mass meeting in a hidden glen, 
red fighters sit casually on logs, children 
run around, and bandoleers of bullets 
and automatic weapons lie idly on the 
ground. Rebels sing revolutionary songs 
and perform humorous skits depicting 
the trials and tribulations of being a 
peasant and a rebel. At lunchtime the 
meeting adjourns. Bags of homemade 
fried dough doused in sugar are passed 
around. People unwrap banana leaves 
and eat the rice packed inside. 

The lives of the red fighters are simple. 
They eat rice and dried fish for their three 
meals a day, hold mass meetings, and 
plan tactical operations. After dinner an 
old radio is pulled out, and they listen to 
the news of the outside world while 
joking about humorous escapades. The 
conversation takes a serious turn as they 
try to explain the ideology behind the 
revolution. A former seminarian explains 
that the red fighters are trained to help 
the poor and the needy; they want to 
take the land from the rich and give it to 
the poor. 

The regional commander explains: 
“The peasants are the real people's army; 
their sons, daughters, and friends are in 
the NPA. Red fighters are based in the 
countryside and live with the people. 
They are with the people in times of 
sorrow, happiness, hunger, and harvest.” 

Two attractive women sit on a bamboo 
platform in a small peasant hut. They 
describe their work as part of the NPA 
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while their two babies crawl around, 
playing. One child, appropriately named 
Mortar, begins throwing bananas, and 
his mother, Grace, picks him up when 
he tries to grab her M-16. Smiling, she 
says she would like her son to be a 
revolutionary; she thinks the revolution 
will still be raging when he grows up. As 
one of the first group of female red 
fighters in her rebel area, Grace is a vital 
part of the movement. She describes her 


activities, downplaying the violent raids 


and ambushes, saying the fighters are so 
well prepared and trained that she is 
never frightened. “Killing is just part of 
the job,” she says casually, balancing 
Mortar on one knee while holding the 
M-16 just out of reach. 

* * * 

At another place in the mountains, a 
jeep flies along a steep rutted road, the 
passengers bouncing along trying to 
keep their heads from hitting the ceiling. 
The young, handsome Captain Cruz is 
the epitome of macho, an image he 
clearly cultivates. He drives his four- 
wheel jeep like a maniac, peering out of 
the tinted-glass windows for communist 
rebels. His degree from the Philippine 
Military Academy has qualified him to 
lead the counterinsurgency program in 
the frontier region of Negros. The jeep 
flies over the top of the hill, and Captain 
Cruz slams it to a halt in front of the 
wooden fortress that houses Forward 
Command Unit 765. He rushes inside 
and crosses the encampment as his men, 
sitting lazily fondling their guns, watch 
him with admiration. Captain Cruz 
climbs up the ladder to the sentry post, 
grabs the binoculars from the armed 
sentry, looks around, and, seeing no 
rebels, relaxes. 

The view is breathtaking. The rolling, 
forested hills of Negros stretch in all 
directions, and the deep blue ocean is 
visible on the horizon. His job, Captain 
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Cruz explains, is to protect the area from 
communist rebels. The tactics of the 
Forward Command units, he says, are to 
imitate the tactics of the NPA: go on the 
offensive, attack, and ambush. So these 
units roam the hills and plantations in 
patrols of six to 10 armed men. 

Captain Cruz watches with one eye as 
two of his men head off up a nearby hill, 
sneaking along with their guns ready. No 
rebels seem to be around , and the 
captain is in a rush to get to Bacolod for 
an important meeting. Walkie-talkie in 
one hand, he puts his gun in the jeep, 
jumps in behind the wheel, and zooms 
off. 

Back in Bacolod, a wealthy planter 
describes the problem of land reform and 
the communist insurgency. He says the 
farm workers cannot think for 
themselves and are easy dupes for the 
communist ideologues. He blames 
himself for not telling his workers what 
to think. Angrily he says, “This is a war, 
and as soon as my fellow countrymen 
and foreign journalists realize this, the 
better it will be.” It has gotten so bad, he 
says, that he cannot drive to his own 
plantation for fear of being ambushed by 
the Sparrow terror units. It is the end of 
the day, and he is heading home. He 
offers me a ride back to my hotel, then 
throws a few items in his briefcase and 
shoves a Colt revolver into his 
ammunition belt. We head out to the car, 
and to my dismay the windows are 
tinted. I get in and slouch down in the 
seat, and when we pull up at the hotel, | 

jump out in relief and rush inside. 
Enough danger, enough excitement, 
enough Negros. Enough insurgency and 
counterinsurgency. But it goes on, day 
after day. And the real suffering is being 
borne by the peasants who are pawns in 
this relentless battle between the left and 
the right for the heart and soul of the 


Philippines. O 
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by Maureen Dezell 
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Continued from page 1 

passed Freddie Langone, and came close 
to keeping pace with her archrivals, 
Steve Murphy (4031) and Joe Casper 
(4756). 

Similarly, her strong showing in Ward 
16, in Dorchester, the home of the Eire 
Pub and a largely Irish and conservative 
section, was evidence of her hard work 
and her ability to charm new acquaint- 
ances. Here she benefitted from the 
endorsement of the Boston Teachers’ 
Union, which worked the phones for her, 
and her identification as a chaplain at 
Boston College. As she did in West 
Roxbury, she ran a strong sixth, again 
beating Langone, and, with 2011 votes, 
far outpulling Michael Kane (851) and 
remaining competitive with Casper 
(2698) and Murphy (2578). Here, as 
throughout the city, Salerno did well 
with women. 

Out in Allston, where tenant activism 
was hottest, Salerno topped the ticket 
with 2515 votes. She led Chris Iannella, 
who was supported by the Boston 
Tenants’ Organization and who finished 
second overall, and Michael Kane, who 
came in third. And in more conservative 
Brighton, in what campaign director Pat 
Walker called “the biggest surprise of the 
night,” she finished a strong fourth. In 
Brighton Salerno got important help 
from Sheriff Bob Rufo and his large 
family and organization. Last year Rufo 
was a political unknown who, much like 
Salerno, attracted a broad-based coali- 
tion of voters and political leaders 
determined not to allow the office of 
sheriff to fall into the hands of Dapper 
O'Neil. 

Twelve hours after her final campaign- 
ing in West Roxbury, relaxed and confi- 
dent with her mother, her sister, and a 
handful of close advisers in an eighth- 
floor suite at the Park Plaza Hotel, 
Salerno was informed that she was 
topping the at-large City Council ticket 
in Ward Five (Back Bay and Beacon Hill), 
one of the most liberal and reform- 
minded districts in the city. Free of the 
raincoat and sensible shoes she’d worn 
all day, she looked elegant in a royal- 
blue dress. With the news from upscale 
Boston, her mood became even lighter. It 
was time for champagne, she agreed at 
9:30. As a bottle of Piper Heidsiek was 
cracked and its bubbles consumed in 
dignified celebration, and as the ex-nun 
of the hour chatted happily with Lieuten- 
ant Governor Evelyn Murphy and less 
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McLaughlin: in by Flynn at the wire 


prominent friends, the word coming to 
the inner sanctum was all good: the 
onetime long-shot candidate Salerno, a 
political unknown three months ago, had 
done spectacularly well in the liberal 
sections of the city, and her support was 
strong almost everywhere else, too. Even 
better, her vitriolic opponents, Joe Casper 
and Steve Murphy, were slipping out of 
the running, trailing far behind her in the 
returns. 

By the time Salerno appeared before 
her cheering, jubilant throng of sup- 


SARAH HOOD 


JOHN NORDELL 


porters downstairs in the Park Plaza’s 
Georgian Room to say she’d come in 
third in the at-large City Council race, 
she was ebullient. Even before taking a 
bow or thanking the band of supporters 
gathered behind her on-stage, she lifted 
her arms, cued the audience, and raised 
her lyric soprano voice to lead the crowd 
in a round of “Everything’s Coming Up 
Roses,” her campaign — and now her 
victory — song. 

The chorus in the room was a veritable 
who's who of progressive Boston: Larry 
Kessler of the AIDS Action Committee; 
lawyer, gay activist, and children’s ad- 
vocate Vincent McCarthy; housing ac- 
tivist Lew Finfer; Boston State Represen- 
tatives Kevin Fitzgerald and John 
McDonough; many of Ray Flynn’s best 
and brightest political operatives. 
Salerno’s was a victory for liberals and 
reformers. And if it didn’t mark an end to 


Salerno oozed charisma, competence, and compassion. 


mayor proved he was bigger than parochial politi 


cs. 


the practice of Good Old Boy politics — 
Dapper O'Neil, after all, did top the ticket 
— it was powerful evidence that the kind 
of gutter politics practicefby Casper and 
Murphy were incapable of stopping the 
freshest new face the game has seen in 
many years. Perhaps even more impor- 
tant, it highlighted the fact that it would 
have been impossible to imagine the 
ascendancy of a Rosaria Salerno to 
citywide city council in a Boston that had 
not been conditioned to accept such a 
populist-progressive model by the pres- 
ence for the last four years of a Ray 
Flynn. 

Not to be underestimated in the 
Salerno effort was the commitment of 
Flynn and his political operatives to her 
success. Indeed, in his first term Flynn 
had wrought a sea change in the politics 
of Boston. And Flynn’s capacity to win 
conservative and ethnic support and fuse 


it with liberals, tenant activists, and 
ideological progressives was generally 
paralleled by Salerno’s appeal. 

To be sure, no one in the Park Plaza on 
Tuesday night had more to celebrate 
than Rosaria Salerno — except Ray 
Flynn. As was appropriate, across from 
Salerno’s party, on the other side of the 
Park Plaza mezzanine in the bigger, 
better-appointed grand ballroom, the 
mayor's victory party was louder and 
larger and perhaps even more raucous 
than Salerno’s. 

Flynn‘s campaign operation — which 
was so impressive in its one and only true 
test, four years ago, in besting David 
Finnegan in the 1983 preliminary — 
rolled to a two-to-one trouncing of City 
Councilor Joseph Tierney, who, like a 
bad loser, blamed the press. The magni- 
tude of Flynn’s political success on 
Tuesday finally provides him with a real 


| 


opportunity to synthesize and mold the 


populist political themes he has sounded 
for the past four years into a progressive 
public policy. 

In Salerno, a powerful political force in 
her own right, given the breadth of 
support she brings to the council, Flynn 
has a most valuable ally — and not one 
who is likely to wander off bored; the 
council, henceforth, will have standards 
and more than a shard of class. 

And the 11th-hour life preserver Flynn 
tossed to struggling District Nine incum- 
bent Brian McLaughlin, a strong sup- 
porter of Flynn’s protenant housing 
policy, was essential in helping 
McLaughlin cross the finish line just 
ahead of his more conservative 
challenger, Richard Izzo. With the elec- 
tion of Salerno and McLaughlin — 
coupled with the re-election of middle- 
of-the-roader Michael McCormack (to 
whom the Flynn machine provided sub 
rosa help) and the defeat of hater and 
baiter Joseph Casper — Flynn seems to 
have gotten what he says he’s been 
looking for since he first took office: a 
progressive council majority that will 
provide the votes he needs to get his pro- 
rent-control, _anti-condo-conviction 
housing legislation onto the books. And 
he now has a chance to craft and push for 
a housing policy that will pass the 
council and pass muster with the people 
of the city. 

The housing issue is one on which 
Flynn has waffled for much of his first 
term,blaming the council for his inability 
to set a housing policy that he feels 
adequately protects tenants and rental 
stock in the city. 

In the week before the election, his 
administration made a less-than-stellar 
attempt to force the council to vote on a 
confusing, technically flawed and hastily 
drafted condo-eviction-protection bill, 
hoping to cast council members as good 
guys and bad guys on the mayor's anti- 
condo-eviction housing policy. But the 
maneuver was poorly executed, and so 
the council's decision not to vote on the 
measure failed to shape up into a major 
election issue. 

On the other hand, Flynn's decision to 
go out on a limb in the final days of his 
mayoral battle with fellow South Boston 
native Joe Tierney and to say that yes, 
indeed, that whiter-than-white 
neighborhood the two hail from is finally 
going to be getting black people in its 
public-housing projects, seems to have 
scored him one of the major political 
victories of his career. The move cost him 
a handful of votes in Southie but won 
him confidence and good will around the 
city. Minority voters came out in larger 
numbers than expected in this election, 
and many political observers attributed 
‘some of that turnout to Flynn’s public- 
housing decision. 

In black wards of Boston, voters 
favored Flynn by an almost unbelievable 
10-to-one margin. In Roxbury’s Ward 12, 
Flynn beat Tierney, 2495 to 156 — more 
than 17 to one, and more than enough to 
compensate for what Southie support 
Flynn lost to Tierney over the integra- 
tion-of-the-projects issue. Flynn’s stand 
also showed observers outside Boston 
that he is capable of transcending the 
politics and mores of his old 
neighborhood; that transcendence, along 
with his ability to work with and win 
with a progressive like Rosaria Salerno, 
could just be the mayor's ticket out of the 
city to a statewide political race — a 
possibility that has not slipped his mind. 

When Salerno scored an upset victory 
in the September at-large city-council 
preliminary election, surprising politi- 
cians, pundits, and indeed her own 
supporters by placing third among eight 
finalists for four at-large seats, even 
though she was the only one of the eight 
who'd never run for office before, Flynn 
endorsed her immediately. A vibrant, 
enormously appealing candidate, 
Salerno managed to capture widespread 
attention and a number of hearts in a 
cranky municipal-election season, There 
were few television ads, and there was 
very little media coverage and talk of the 
city-council election — except for the 
attention paid to the 52-year-old Boston 
College chaplain who, in an otherwise 
issueless campaign, talked about hous- 
ing, the elderly, day-care, and police- 
protection programs. 

Salerno appealed to both con- 
servatives and progressives, to Italians, to 
Catholics, to activists, to gays, to re- 
formers, to young parents. And that 
appeal made her opponents nervous. 
Almost immediately after her first big 
September win, Salerno came under 
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Continued from page 1 
increase both enforcement and 
taxpayer assistance, the federal 
government could increase fed- 
eral tax revenue by $7 billion a 
year over a five-year period; ac- 
cording to that scenario, by the 
fifth year such a program would 
add $35 billion annually to the 
revenue base. 

That is the optimist.c view. 
Budget Committee member Ches- 
ter Atkins, a Dukakis ally who in 
his former role as chairman of the 
Massachusetts Senate’s Ways and 
Means Committee helped devise 
the state’s REAP program, thinks 
a total of $12 billion a year from a 
tax crackdown is all that can be 
expected on the federal level. 
Others doubt a federal program 
would reap even that much new 
money for federal coffers. Asked 
if more stringent federal tax en- 
forcement could, as Dukakis sug- 
gests, solve the deficit problem, 
Charles L. Schultze, director of 
economics for the Brookings In- 
stitution and chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers 
under former president Jimmy 
Carter, said, “It clearly won't 
work for anything like those 
numbers. The federal govern- 
ment has always had a much 
tighter compliance rate than 
most states. You cannot project 
the experience of the state of 
Massachusetts to the federal 
government.” 

Not even Dorgan — who has 
endorsed Missouri Congressman 
Richard Gephardt for president 
— thinks that a federal REAP 
program alone would suffice to 
address the nation’s fiscal prob- 
lems. ‘The governor is correct 
that it is something we should 
do,” he says. “You must do that, 
certainly, but the solution re- 
quires more than that.” mh 

But, as he did in 1974, can- — 
didate Dukakis refuses 
acknowledge that reality. A fed- CF 
eral REAP program has become =[@ 
Dukakis’s pat answer to the Zim 
federal deficit. And because in [iam 
Dukakis’s world view the feder- . 
al-budget deficit is at the root of 


any number of evils — from the 
farm crisis to the trade deficit — bad 
REAP has become his unipur- 
pose solution. 
In offering his talismanic REAP 
proposal, the governor tends to 


shade, or outright ignore, certain 
facts. For one, Congress has been 

putting new dollars into the IRS 

for the past few years. This year, 

the IRS will get at least $800 

million more than last year; 

besides hiring thousands of new 

auditors, the IRS has tightened 

reporting requirements for 

outside income, cracked down on 

by Scot Lehigh 


any number of tax write-offs, and 
established a ceiling for the de- 
ductibility of unreimbursed busi- 
ness expenses. Second, Dukakis 
tends to gild the lily when it 
comes to the amount of revenue 
it will be possible to realize. [ae 
Dukakis’s unspoken implication ace 
is frequently that, because the tax [im 

gap is estimated at $110 billion, 
much of that can be collected. 
And when he does cite the $35 
billion figure Dorgan’s com- 
mission says is obtainable, 
Dukakis declines to note that the 
bipartisan tax commission esti- 
mated that amount would only 
be available after five years. If the 
$7-billion-a-year estimate is cor- 
rect, the first three years of a 
Dukakis administration would 
bring in only $7 billion, $14 
billion, and $21 billion respective- 
ly in new revenue. Compared 
with a federal deficit that, even in 
the most hopeful scenarios, will 
be more than $135 billion by the 
time the next president takes 
office, those amounts hardly 
seem significant. Even if the full 
$35 billion were available during 
the first year, as Dukakis lets his 
audiences assume when he gets 
specific enough to use the $35 
billion figure, tax enforcement 
would hardly be enough. If 
Dukakis maintained the defense 
budget at about the current level 
of expenditure — as he suggested 
he would do in a September 1974: preaching manage 


Psd 


ment 


interview with the Washington 
Post — he would be left to 
continue the frustrating exercise 
of trying to squeeze tens of 
billions in new savings from the 
already strapped domestic 
budget. 

One Dukakis ally says that, in 
the best-case scenario, the new 
federal revenues that would re- 
sult from increased tax com- 
pliance might possibly let 
Dukakis meet the yearly deficit- 
reduction goals of the Gramm- 
Rudman deficit-reduction law, 
provided he was willing to cut 
entitlement programs deeply. “If 
you hold defense spending level 
and are prepared to make some 
tough decisions about entitle- 
ments, depending on what they 
are, you might be able to meet the 
Gramm-Rudman targets and 
have a little left over for domestic 
priorities,” this person says. “But 
the question is: are you talking 
about just tinkering with things 
or some fundamental changes — 
whether you start making the 
national investment necessary in 
research and development, 
education, job training, public 
works?” If that litany of invest- 
ments sounds familiar, it should. 
Dukakis has repeatedly sug- 
gested that this nation needs to 
be spending more on all those 
things. 

Although the Phoenix pointed 
out the inadequacy of REAP as a 
national panacea months ago, 
until recently the candidate of 
economic know-how has gotten 
away with offering a federal 
REAP program as the centerpiece 
of his economic program. No 
longer. Whether Dukakis under- 
stands it or not, Black Monday 
and the subsequent heart-stop- 
ping convulsions in the economic 
markets have changed the entire 
dynamic of the presidential cam- 
paign. When the bottom dropped 
out of the market, the Reagan- 
esque flight of fancy ended, and 
America dropped back into the 
realm of reality. Suddenly, after 
seven years of mortgaging our 
future to foreign creditors, the 
nation seems to have decided 
that the time to confront our 
fiscal problems is before those 
creditors take possession. “Up 
until this point, Mike Dukakis 
could run for president largely by 
running for governor of lowa, 
talking about how he would 
jump-start the Iowa economy,” 
says one political observer. 
“Now, suddenly, the standard is 
no longer what you can do for 
lowa but what can you do on the 
twin deficits. The budget deficit 
requires the entire field to talk 
about things Mike Dukakis has 
tried not to talk about since 1978: 
raising taxes or cutting spend- 
ing.” 

It remains to be seen whether 
Dukakis understands the change. 
So far, his tenacity in clinging to 
the notion of a federal REAP 
program has left him looking 
more than a little silly. Last week, 
after 10 days of the worst turmoil 
the American financial markets 


have ever seen, Mike Dukakis — 


ventured to Harvard Law School 
to outline his answer to an 
impending international crisis in 
a speech entitled “Taking Charge 
of Our Economic Future.” That 
solution? Little more than his 
already announced federal tax- 
enforcement program. While the 
experts pondered how to 
coordinate international econom- 
ies to keep the world economy 
from heading into a tailspin, 
Michael Dukakis continued his 
quest to be governor of America. 
“It was one of the most intellec- 
tually insulting things I’ve ever 
heard in my life,” says one 
veteran. of presidential politics 
who was in attendance. “It was 
breathtaking in its lack of vision 
or specifics. He said absolutely 
nothing that he hadn't said 
before, and what he had said 
before was absolutely nothing.” 
DUKAKIS REPEATS HIS THEME 
ON ECONOMY was the way the 
inside-the-book Boston Globe 
story described the governor's 


ate 
P 
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bold foray -into ‘international 


economic leadership. In response 
to the eyes rolling skyward in 
disbelief, campaign manager 
Susan Estrich as much as said 
that what was significant was 
Dukakis’s lack of any sort of 
global vision. “I’ve heard the 
question ‘What was new?’, and 
that is the wrong question,” 
Estrich opined to the Globe. “The 
question is what was significant.” 
And what was significant, she 
said, was that Dukakis was not 
proposing anything new but 
rather sticking by REAP. Like 
Walter Mondale, Michael 
Dukakis will dare to be cautious. 

And the bad reviews have 
spilled beyond the state borders 
and into the national press. Last 
week’s Time magazine offered 
this critique: “The picture 
Dukakis paints is impressive, 
until one also weighs his refusal 
to talk plausibly about the federal 
deficit. After paying lip service to 
the possibility of a tax hike, he 
quickly slides into insisting that 
up to $110 billion a year can be 
raised through aggressive tax 
enforcement. Tax economists in- 
sist this number is wildly exag- 
gerated, but Dukakis uses it as a 
shield to avoid harder questions 
about budget and tax policy.” 

Just as that story taints his 
hard-won image of competence, 
so his insistence that REAP is the 
answer ruined the first decent 
debate performance Dukakis has 
turned in since the resignation of 
campaign manager John Sasso 
left his campaign in shambles. 
Until former Arizona governor 
Bruce Babbitt managed to focus 
the debate on how each can- 
didate planned to pay for what he 
proposed, Dukakis had domi- 
nated Tuesday night’s De- 
mocratic Leadership Conference 
Council debate about social pol- 
icy. The governor had made a 
cogent case that employers be 
required to provide national 
health insurance and had high- 
lighted perhaps the proudest 
achievement of his second term: 
the nearly universally acclaimed 
Employment and Training 
Choices (ET) program, which 
helps welfare recipients find de- 
cent jobs. After a month of letting 
the campaign debate pass him 
by, he seemed competent and 
assertive. He was leaning for- 
ward on his skis once again. 

Then he hit a mogul. Babbitt, 
the only candidate who has had 
the courage to propose any type 
of substantial deficit-reduction 
program — a means test for most 
federal programs and a $50 
billion consumption tax — asked 
the obvious: how did each can- 
didate intend to pay? “It’s all 
words, unless somehow we have 
the courage to stand up and say, 
‘Okay, here’s where we're going 
to cut out of the budget, here’s 
the revenues we're going to 
raise,’ he said. 

Dukakis had no sooner segued 
into his REAP routine than Dick 
Gephardt, who favors an oil- 
import fee and other, mostly 
unspecified, new taxes, inter- 
rupted to label the governor's 
proposal “hokum,” saying it 
would bring in only $2 billion. 
Under attack, Dukakis responded 
like a tired fighter: he clinched 
and held and tried to wait out the 
round. 

“I’m for tax compliance and 
amnesty,”” Gephardt said. 
“Everybody's for it. You can’t 
find anybody here who’s not for 
it. [But] we're talking about real 
solutions to real problems.” Not 
Dukakis. He was talking about 
REAP. Rather than giving his 
rivals their say and then trying to 
rebut them, Dukakis kept repeat- 
ing, ever louder, “$110 billion in 
uncollected taxes,” refusing to let 
his critics get a word in edgewise 
until moderator Hodding Carter 
finally intervened to move the 
discussion along. 

Dukakis may have survived 
the debate, but this is hardly the 
last he has heard of the issue. 
“One thing the Biden thing al- 

Continued on page 16 
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hese days, as he sits in his 
| cell on the 17th floor of the 
Middlesex County 
Courthouse, former Bos- 
ton/Cambridge community or- 
ganizer Christopher E. King is 
very much a man alone. As the 
accused in a landmark trial now 
entering its third month in US 
District Court in Boston, King is 
the first black man in this century 
to be tried on charges of 
“seditious conspiracy.” He is also 
the only defendant in these 
proceedings, having been separ- 
ated out — at his request — from 
the “Ohio 7” codefendants, 
whose day in court awaits the 
outcome of his trial. And though 
King’s case raises fundamental 
First Amendment questions that 
would be expected to galvanize 
the progressive community, .his 
trial has taken place in a near- 
vacuum of silence and _indif- 
ference, with both the press and 
the activists strangely muted. 
“Here you have one of the few 
cases where a person of color is 
charged with the crime of 
seditious conspiracy, and the 
press and the public ignores it,” 
asserts his attorney, Barry 
Wilson. “This man is not 
necessarily noteworthy, but I 
think the case should be 
publicized so the people can 
understand what is going on 
here. I was afraid he would be 
unfairly tainted if he were tried 
with the Ohio 7. Now we have 
separation of his case, and no one 
pays attention.” 


King: alone literally and figuratively n: 


Trial silence 


A sedition case without a crowd 


by Kris Hundley 


The Boston proceedings 
against the 37-year-old King 
began on September 8 and are 
part of the government's full- 
court press against sedition. King 
was indicted in May 1986, along 
with four white men and three 
white women, on charges of 
trying to overthrow the US gov- 
ernment through a series of bank 
robberies and bombings. His 
codefendants are Raymond Luc 
Levasseur, Thomas J. Manning, 
Jaan Karl Laaman, Richard C. 
Williams, Patricia Gros, Carol 
Ann Manning, and Barbara J. 
Curzi-Laaman. 

When US District Court Judge 
John J. McNaught ordered pro- 
ceedings against the group 
moved from Boston to Springfield 
last March, King was lumped 
in for pretrial proceedings with 
the others. During pretrial hear- 
ings in Western Massachusetts in 
late June, however, Judge Wil- 
liam G. Young approved King’s 
request for severance and 
directed his case back to Boston. 
The trial of the Ohio 7 is expected 
to begin in Springfield as soon as 
King’s proceedings end, most 
likely after the new year. 

Wilson had _ successfully 
argued for his client’s severance 
from the group on grounds that 
King’s situation was quantifiably 
different from the others’. “Other 
people can call themselves revol- 
utionaries, but Chris King is a 
community activist, someone 
who has striven to assist his 
community — which is the black 


community — through normal 
activity,” Wilson says. “He’s 
never been involved in violent 
action, and he never went under- 
ground. The government simply 
hoped to get him on the over- 
flow.” 

All eight defendants face an 
unusual trio of charges that 
would seem guaranteed to trigger 
an all-out First Amendment fight. 
First, they are charged with con- 
spiracy to violate the Sedition 
Act, a seldom-invoked statute 
passed in 1861 to try to suppress 
the Confederates. They  alsc 
stand accused of conspiring tc 
violate the RICO law, a racketeer- 
ing charge usually applied to 
organized-crime cases. Finally, 
the government contends that 
they committed a minimum of 
two acts each to further this 
illegal-racketeering conspiracy. 
Each of the three charges carries a 
possible 20-year sentence. 

In order to prove a conspiracy, 
the government must simply 
convince the jury that there was a 
“meeting of the minds” of two or 
more people aimed at achieving a 
common goal as shown through 
any number of “overt” or per- 
fectly legal acts such as keeping 
notebooks or attending meetings. 
One noteworthy clause in the 
RICO law says that, once you're 
involved in a conspiracy, you 
automatically become responsi- 
ble for anything the group did 
prior to your joining it. 

The government claims that 

Continued on page 26 
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$2.00 OFF 
tickets when you 
present your 
college ID. Good 
for night of game 
only. Tickets 
available only at 
the Boston Garden 
ticket office 3 
hours prior to 
game time. 


November 5th Boston vs Toronto 7:35 p.m. 
ecember 17th Boston vs Vancouver 7:35 p.m. 
December 19th Boston vs St. Louis 1:15 p.m. 
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BEFORE YOU BUY A WOOL MATTRESS PAD MAKE SURE YOU’RE NOT BEING FLEECED! 
MATTRESS PADS CAN ONLY DREAM ABOUT GIVING 


OUR EXCLUSIVE 100% CHANCO WOOL 


WUNDERQUILTS ARE MADE OF MECHANICALLY 
CRIMPED NEW ZEALAND WOOL, A FIBER OF SUCH 
ENHANCED LOFT THAT IT HAS THE ABILITY TO 
SPRING BACK INTO SHAPE TIME AND TIME AGAIN. 
OUR WUNDERQUILT ACTS AS A COMFORT LAYER 
PROVIDING A RESILIENT CUSHION THAT RELIEVES 
PRESSURE ON SHOULDERS. KNEES, AND HIPS, OTHER 


YOU KNOW WHICH 
YOU 


100% WOOL — THE ULTIMATE 
SLEEP SURFACE, THIS 
MEDIUM-FIRM FUTON IS 
MADE WITH 100% CHANCO 
WOOL FILL. [TIS THE 
LIGHTEST, THE MOST 
RESILIENT, THE WARMEST IN 
WINTER AND THE COOLEST IN 
THE SUMMER. 

Twin $345 Full $375 Queen $395 


N/WOOL 
WOOL SURROUN 


cH 
DS THE 


COTTON CORE WITH A 


RESILIENT LAYER 


COMFORT MAKING THIS 
FUTON NOT AS FIRM AS THE 
ALL-COTTON AND LIGHTER 


TO MOVE. 


OF 


YOU THE RESILIENCY AND COMFORT OF OUR 


COTTON/FOAM — THIS 


CHANCO WOOL WUNDERQUILT, THE MOST vey 
IMPORTANT ACCESSORY FOR YOUR FUTON OR ANY — 
OTHER SLEEP SURFACE. : 
LIGHTWEIGHT AND RESILIENT FOR YEARSOF 
CONTINUED USE AND COMFORT. ee 


MEDIUM-FIRM FUTON OFFERS 
ALTERNATE LAYERS OF HIGH- 
DENSITY FOAM AND COTTON 
BATTING. THIS IS THE FUTON 
WE RECOMMEND FOR A 


COUCH. 


Twin $105 Full $135 Queen $145 


Twin $165 Fall $180 Queen $195 


OUR CHANCO WOOL COMFORTER 
WARM. AS DOWN, ONLY BETTER. 


SALE TWIN $90 
FULL/QUEEN $105 


269 HUNTINGTON AVENUE 


BOSTON, MASS 
637-266-5954 

2? PLEASANT STREET 
WORCESTER: MASS 
617-753-8333 


100% COTTON — OUR 
FIRMEST MATTRESS, THIS 
PUTON RATES WITH THE BEST 
FOR EXTRA FIRM SUPPORT 
AND YEAR ROUND COMFORT. 


SALE Twin $89 Full $99 Queen $109 


MANUFACTURER OF FUTONS & OTHER NECESSITIES SINCE 1978 


PLEASANT STREET 


NORTHAMPTON. MASS 


413-584-2445 


2259 WICKENDEN STREET 
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Saturday-November 
THE OPERA HOUSE 


539 Washington St. Boston 


Tickets $13.50/15.50 (Includes 25¢ restoration fee) For information call 426-2786 
pm Tickets available at: TICKETRON- -Teletron 720-3434/ 1-800-382-8080 


Out Of Town Tickets - Concertcharge 497-1118 - The Opera House Box Office and 
The Channe! Box Office. Presented by Channel Concerts 


® SIRE/Warner Recording Arti 
Q Artists 
A 
- 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION ONE, NOVEMBER 6, 1987 


Nov. 17 7:30 pm 
OrpHEUM THEATRE 
$17.50, $15 


(+ .35 RESTORATION FEE) 


TICKETS AVAILABLE AT BOX 
OFFICE; TiCKETMASTER OUTLETS; 
Out oF Town, Harvarp Sa, 
Campripce, 492-1900; or 
CALL TICKETMASTER, 617-787- 


$22.50, $19.50 
(+ .50 restoration fee) 


‘Wang Center 


Tickets available at box office; 
Ticketmaster outlets: Orpheum Theatre 
box office, Out of Town, Harvard Sq, 
Cambridge, 492-1900; or call Ticket- 
master, 617-787-8000. 


December 2 Tickets available 
7: 30 at box office; 

* pm Ticketron; Out of 
$16 ; 50 Town, Harvard Sq, 
(+ .50 restoration fee) Cambridge, 492-1900 

and Teletron 1-800- 
Opera House 382-8080 (in 


Boston, 720-3434). 


PRESENTED BY TEA Party CONCERTS. 


SEE ME. 


FEEL ME. 


TOUCH ME. 


HEAR ME. 


Working with those who are communicatively 
impaired is a challenging, yet rewarding profes- 
sion. Boston-Bouve College at Northeastern 
University recognizes the importance of 
research and further study in this field. Our 
ASHA accredited Master of Science program in 
Speech-Language Pathology and our program 
in Audiology (the only one in Boston) make it 
possible for you to pursue an advanced degree 
full-time, or part-time if you are employed in 


the field. 
For information on these programs call 


(617) 437-2708 or write to the address below. 


BOSTON 
BOUVE 


Graduate School, 

Boston-Bouvé College 

of Human Development Professions 

106 Dockser Hall, Northeastern University 
360 Huntington Ave., Boston, MA 02115 


Northeastern University 


An equal opportunity/affirmative action university 


Cuomo: blessed with the rare X factor 


Channel 


Continued from page 3 

Winfrey can be as big a success 
as the acerbic Andy Rooney. 
With Cuomo, as with the few 
other “on-camera presences,” 
the audience believes that the 
person on screen is the genuine 
article. This judgment — that the 
performer is “real’’ — is far more 
important than whether he is 
good-looking or even very 
friendly. Cuomo, in fact, is not 
classically good-looking (neither 
are superstars Ted Koppel or Liz 
Walker) and is often shy or 
somewhat distant on camera (as 
are David Letterman and Bob 
Lobel). But he is always consis- 
tent within his personality and 
true to himself. 

From my own experience in 
television management, I am 
convinced that the hardest thing 
— even for the lucky few with 
this X factor — is getting these 
individuals to believe they must 
allow this kind of personal truth 
to emerge on the screen. Most 
performers don’t trust them- 
selves enough for this quality to 
come shining through. Often the 
worst moments I had with news- 
casters or talk-show personalities 
occurred when I would en- 
courage them to be themselves 
on the air. Most would not — or 
could not — do this, hoping 
instead that under the studio 
lights a new and transformed 
person would somehow emerge 
to captivate the audience. It 
didn’t happen. 

Cuomo has no such second 
thoughts. When, on Donahue, he 
responds angrily to reports of 
ethnic slurs against his family, he 
seems genuinely angry. When 
confronted with Tip O’Neill’s 
quote that Cuomo could win if he 
enters the race by December, the 
governor exhibits both instant 
wit and humility when he adlibs, 
“Tip O'Neill also picked the Red 
Sox.” Later, despite the fact that 
he is in the midst of an intense 
statement about Franklin Roose- 
velt, when someone in the au- 
dience sneezes, Cuomo gets in a 
“God bless you” without missing 
a beat. This kind of instinctive 
and self-effacing concern for and 
connection with his audience is 
demonstrated throughout the 


Donahue program. Cuomo never 
looks directly into the camera. 
Instead, his eyes always follow 
the host or the questioner in the 
studio, making us believe that 
this is a guy who would never 
look over his shoulder to see who 
else was coming into the room. 
And when the governor ident- 
ifies himself as a former baseball 
player, author, and lawyer who 
has battled his way up from 
poverty, we feel his pride and are 
attracted by it. The X factor is 
fully at work here. Without ap- 
pearing manipulative, Cuomo is 
allowing us to get to know him, 
thereby blurring over his public 
and private image. He is appear- 
ing to show us the “real” Mario 
Cuomo and trusting that we will 
like what we see. 
* 

Here’s greetings to veteran 
Boston Globe reporter Jack 
Thomas who some weeks ago 
began a new column called “Our 
Towne” for that newspaper. In 
his debut, Thomas chose to 
launch a nasty little attack on 
both the Phoenix and me. Per- 
sonally I am flattered if he thinks 
that might help sell some news- 
papers. However, in attempting 
to debunk my judgment, Thomas 
claimed that I wrote here that 
WEEI radio, in Boston, is a world- 
class news organization. Wrong. I 
wrote here that the CBS network, 
carried by WEEI, has such a re- 
putation. It’s there in print, Jack. 
Perhaps after trying to cover tele- 
vision for such a long time, 
Thomas now feels that having to 
write what someone at the Globe 
described to me as a “gossip 
column” relieves him of the need 
to get his facts straight. a) 


Candidate 


Continued from page 11 

lowed is for people to push him 
without him raising the flag of 
negative campaigning and his 
‘How dare you challenge me?” 
says a strategist for another cam- 
paign. “I think everyone is going 
to get tougher on him.” At very 
least, Dukakis will fall behind in 
the race for respect and prestige. 
The same Time magazine that 
scoffed at Dukakis’s tax enforce- 
ment as a serious deficit-reduc- 


tion plan gave kudos to Babbitt 
for having the courage to tackle 
the deficit head on. “Stepped-up 
tax enforcement is a good pro- 
gram, and it is worth pursuing, 
but it is not a solution to the 
structural budget deficit,” Babbitt 
told the Phoenix this week. On 
Friday Babbitt will outline a one- 
year, $40 billion deficit-reduction 
package — $20 billion in new 
revenues from the consumption 
tax (which he would phase in) 
and a $20 billion spending cut 
($10 billion from the military 
budget, $10 billion from domestic 
spending, most of which will 
come from entitlement pro- 
grams). Cutting the deficit “is not 
all that painful, frankly,” Babbitt 
said. “This idea that it is im- 
possible to do is an indication of 
how timid the political debate is.” 

On this issue, certainly, timidi- 
ty has Dukakis in a straightjacket. 
“For an idea to work for you, it 
has to deal with a difference 
between you and the other can- 
didates,” says political consultant 
Barry Kaplovitz. “Do you think if 
Paul Simon were president, he 
wouldn't put that into operation? 
Do you think if Al Gore became 
president, he wouldn't?” 
Dukakis’s unwillingness to take a 
risk by outlining a position that 
requires some courage, Kaplovitz 
says, is the reason that, during 
the economic troubles, ‘the ‘lead- 
ing ecomomic candidate’ for the 
Democrats hasn’t been an 
opinion leader.” 

“Nobody is going to believe it 
[that a federal REAP is the 
solution],” offers a more friendly 
source. “It demeans him, and 
that’s sad, given that some of the 
things he is saying are rather 
good.” 

As this race intensifies, the 
question is whether Dukakis can 
grow enough to exhibit the lead- 
ership this country so desperately 
needs or whether he and his 
campaign strategists will, in the 
finest tradition of the French 
military, continue their plans to 
refight the last’ war. If the gov- 
ernor shows some courage, he 
could recover the momentum he 
had before the Sasso stumble. If 
he continues to cling to tax 
enforcement as a cure-all for the 
nation’s economic woes, all he 
will reap is cynicism, for at this 
point the governor is only delud- 
ing himself. O 
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AND YOU’VE TRIED TO TUNE IN TO101.7 FM 
BUT HAD TROUBLE WITH THE SIGNAL 


| 
HIGHER THAN BEFORE. THE SIGNALIS | 
BIGGER THAN EVER, BETTER THAN | 
EVER, MORE EFFECTIVELY POWERFUL 
THAN EVER. TUNE IN TO.10!1.7 FM FOR | 
BOSTON’S BEST NEWMUSIC FIRST 
PLUS THE MOST).UP-TO-THE 
ALAA 
ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT REPORTS 
EVERY HOUR, 24 HOURS A DAY. 
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ISIC THAT’S CARVED IN GRANITE 


THE CIRCLE JERKS 
LONGER TO MAKE “VI”, 


$599 LP /TP BUT THEY DID A BETTER JOB. 


SORRY GOD. 


COMBAT 


See the Circle Jerks appearing live at The Channel, 


See the Necros appearing live at The Channel, 
Sunday, November 8th 


Sunday, November 8th 


ALL THE BEST 
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RECORD 


@ VIDEO 


Buster Poindexter 


Includes: 
Are You Lonesome ; | 
ome for 
Hot Hot Hot Me Baby 
Heart of Gold 


“An evening of music and conversation with Waylon Buster Poindexter and his Banshees of Blue 
Jennings,” appanting live at Nightstage, Sunday, appearing live at Nightstage, 
November 8th & Monday, November 9th Saturday, November 7th 

CARLOS SANTANA 

BLUES FOR SALVADOR Ha 


WYNTON MARSALIS 
MARSALIS STANDARD TIME- 

VOL. 1 @ 
including: 


/ Day/ Autumn Leaves 
April in Paris/The Song ts You 
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All the fun & excitement the sport 

of skiing has to offer! 

Entertaining, informative 
‘features for skiers and non 

skiers alike. 

Special Performance: Schoenberger 

_\ Skis the Stage 

‘The spectacular Ray-Ban Fashion Show 
‘@ Apres ski fun at the Molson Golden 
Skiers Saloon 

@ Skiing Magazine’s Travel Center 

@ Ski Fitness & Health Center 

@ Free beginner lessons on our 

Rossignol/Killington Ski Slope 

@ Great prizes given away hourly 

@ Plus Ski Films, Ski Trivia Contest and 

appearances by famous Ski 
Personalities 
, @ Vermont Country Store 
@ Settlers Green Wheel of Fortune 


AT THE 
BOSTON 


BAYSIDE 
EXPOSITION 


Off S.E. Expressway-T To Columbia Station 
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HOURS: THURS 6-11 PM, FRI 4-11 PM, SAT 11 AM-11 PM, SUN 11 AM.7 PM. ADMISSION $5.00. 
BRING THE WHOLE FAMILY. CHILDREN UNDER 12 FREE. 
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Nuclear 


Continued from page 2 
nuclear-power program in the 
late 1940s, it was with the under- 
standing that, someday, the feds 
would solve the waste-storage 
problem and take title to the 
waste. Forty years later, it still 
has not. 

That’s why, in early 1986, just 
months after Mainers had ap- 
proved a referendum subjecting 
the siting of any potential low- 
level-waste dumps to a local vote, 
they reacted so strongly to the 
suggestion of a high-level dump 
in the state. And though opinion 
on the scientific evidence that 
fuel rods could be safely stored 
deep underground in tubes bored 
in granite bedrock was divided, 
opposition to the plan, according 


to Maine Democratic Senator 
George Mitchell, was unanimous. 
Within a few months of its 
announcement, the DOE said it 
had suspended its search for an 
Eastern US high-level dump. 
That quick trouncing made 
nuclear waste look like the key to 
a new Yankee-shutdown refer- 
endum. Two previous ballot-box 
attempts to shut the plant had 
failed — but by narrowing 
margins. Mainers’ fervor over the 
waste-dump issue looked like it 
could provide the scant 10 addi- 
tional percentage points needed 
to pass an anti-Yankee measure. 
The MNRC’s sophisticated tele- 
vision-ad campaign was de- 
signed to link the issues. One TV 
ad showed DOE workers drop- 
ping a cask of nuclear waste, 
causing it to leak. Another de- 
picted a father and son arriving at 
their favorite fishing hole only to 


find, because of the MNRC’s de- 
feat, that the lake had become a 
waste dump. 

The only flaw in the MNRC’s 
strategy was that there is. no 
statutory connection between 
Maine Yankee’s operation and 
where the DOE ultimately de- 
cides to site its high-level dump. 
True, the DOE is not immune to 
political pressure. (In fact, though 
the DOE resumed its search for 
an Eastern dump site in early 
October, some observers think 
that, for both scientific and politi- 
cal reasons, no such site will ever 
be chosen.) And federal regula- 
tions say the agency should 
consider a potential waste- 
dump’s proximity to operating 
nuclear-power plants. But accord- 
ing to Energy Secretary John 
Herrington, “There is, in fact, no 
connection between the opera- 
tion of Maine Yankee and the 


selection of a site for a second 
nuclear-waste depository.” 

With that MNRC argument at 
least pierced, Maine Yankee’s 
supporters didn’t have to ally 
themselves with the siting of a 
waste-dump in Maine. In fact — 
whether disingenuously or not — 
the pro-Yankee spokesman, Bob 
Deis, said his organization actu- 
ally opposed a Maine dump site. 
The real issues surrounding the 
Yankee plant, Deis’s campaign 
argued, were economic. Shutting 
down Maine Yankee could cost 
Mainers billions of dollars in 
increased utility rates and higher 
taxes to pay for new generating 
plants and compensation to Yan- 
kee’s owners for income lost. The 
arguments of People for Maine 
Yankee’s_ Electricity were 
bolstered in late October by a 
state-planning-office study 
showing that electric customers 


in Maine would have to pay $779 
million more for their power 
between 1989 and 2015 if Yankee 
were taken off-line; taxpayers 
could also be forced to com- 
pensate Yankee’s owners up to $1 
billion for lost use of the plant as 
a nuclear facility, the report said. 
Although the Maine media by 
and large accepted the state 
report and portrayed the Maine 
Yankee fight as economics versus 
safety, the economic conse- 
quences of closing the plant 
remain open to question. Soon 
after the state released its peport, 
Ralph Nader's watchdog group, 
Public Citizen, attacked 
sumptions about the ad 
cost of replacing Yankee’s 
and of compensating the 

In particular, 
Citizen said that Yankee 
electricity is likely to c 
Continued on 


Futons $49.99 to $74.99 
Dico Pipe Beds $49.99 


FUTON- FURNITURE 


ONCE A YEAR OPPORTUNITY! 
50% TO 90% OFF 
ORIGINAL RETAIL PRICES 

Furniture $49.99 to $149.99 
AND MANY MORE ITEMS 
We've collected all our rere soiled and irregular 
FUTONS and ACCESSO 
chance to purchase new, usable but slightly damaged 


NEW MOON merchandise at huge savings! ALL 
SALES FINAL. CASH AND CARRY. 


Sunday 


Brookline Store Only « 1393 Beacon Street 


Saturday November 7th 
ovember 8th 


SPECIALS FROM OUR REGULAR STOCK 
NOVEMBER 7TH & 8TH ONLY! 


LOTUS Platform Beds Double & Queen 
REG. $419.00 to $349.00 NOW $199.99 


IES. We're offering this 


10:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. 
12:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. 


STUDIO Queen 
REG. $325.00 


OW $199.99 


NEW & USED MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
BUY—SELL 


— TRADE 
1702 Mass. Ave. Cambride, Mass. 02138 
Between Harvard Sq. and Porter Sq. 


Steppin’ Out? 
Check Auditions in The 
Phoenix Classifieds 


CLOTHING JEWELRY | 
COLLECTIBLES FURNISHINGS 


537 Shawmut Ave 
Boston So. End 
236-4624 


DELPHI /Boston 


for Greater Boston: 
PC Magazine says: 


‘“‘Apple once defined the term ‘personal 
computer,’ but then IBM PC came along 
and redefined the term at a higher level 

. .. Delphi may be doing the same for the 
term ‘information utility.’ ’’ 


JOIN ON-LINE... 


Complete electronic information and 
communications network 


Free On-Line Demonstration. 


Log on for a free demonstration — take a peek at the world 
of services Delphi/Boston provides. 
* Then you can choose to join: 


To log on: instruct gd modem to dial 
(617) 576-0862 


When connected, press ee — return (CR) or Enter 
ey twice. 
At “username:” enter JOINBOSTON (CR) 
At “password:” enter FREEDEMO (CR) 


DELPHI /Boston 


If you have any questions 
call us at (617) 491-3393 
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QUALITY DESIGRES 
BOUTIQUE ING@ 
~ a J 
| 
Providence. Ri 
THE REDHOT Thurs..11/19 
| — ? 
THE CONNELLS a 
is 
MARY CHAIN |= THEMAMA’S 
MOLLY HATCHET 
pos a tribute to Led Zeppelin — 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION ONE, NOVEMBER 6, 1987 


Brighton, MA 02135 
254-9782 


Conveniently located at BC 


| PERM/CUT WOMEN’S MEN'S | NOCHARGE 
| | | | Stitching service available. 
REG. RE | “Twin 39x75 20.58 $7.05 55.57 
NOW $45. 00 | NOW NOW $9.50! 25-59 4680 68. 


With this coupon — expires 12/21/87. 
2199 Commonwealth Ave. 


Mon.-Wed.: 9:00-6:00 Thurs -Fri. 8:30-7:30 Sat.: 8:30 - 4:30 


URETHANE 
FOAM 


Wholesale-Retail 
mattresses for bunks, 
benches, vans, sofas, 
seats, station wagons, 
boats, campers. Any shape 
or size cut while you wait. 


49 Melcher Street 
Boston, Mass. 02210 
542-7982 
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Lawyer. Writer. 
Lover. Fighter. 
Metro-westy. Pleasant. 
Testy. Runner. Hiker. 
Walker. Biker. Music 
lover. Let’s discover ... 
Fun and festive. Shy. 
Aggressive. Ph.D. 
Five-foot-three. Loves 
to tease. Photo please. 


To place your ad, call 267-1234 
Major credit cards accepted 


Personals 


BOSTON 


A Better Place to Meet Someone. 


All the fun & excitement the sport 
of skiing has to offer! ; 


@ Special Performance: Schoenberger 
Skis the Stage. 
| .@ The spectacular Ray-Ban Fashion Show. 
@ Apres ski fun at the Molson Golden 
‘Skiers Saloon. 
@ Skiing Magazine's Travel Center 
@ Ski Fitness & Health Center 
@ Free beginner lessons on our 
Rossignol/Killington Ski Slope 
@ Great prizes given away hourly. 
2a, @ Plus Ski Films, Ski Trivia Contest and 
; appearances by famous Ski 


% Personalities 
NOVEMBER 12-15 @ Vermont Country Store 


~*" @ Settlers Green Wheel of Fortune 


BAYSIDE 
EXPOSITION CENTER 


Off S.E. Expressway-T To Columbia Station 


; HOURS: THURS 6-11 PM, FRI 4-11 PM, SAT 11 AM-11 PM, SUN 11 AM-7 PM. ADMISSION $5.00. 
£ BRING THE WHOLE FAMILY. CHILDREN UNDER 12 FREE. 


GRAND PRIZE: 
1988 CHEVROLET BERETTA 


PLUS A NIGHT AT A CELTICS GAME 
and DINNER WITH 
JOHNNY MOST & GLENN ORDWAY 


DAILY PRIZES: 
TWO TICKETS TOA 
CELTICS GAME OR A 
CELTICS AUTOGRAPHED 
BASKETBALL 


ITS EASY TO WIN. 
Just write on a postcard “Celtics now on WEEI 590 AM.” 
Include your name, address, and phone number and mail 


Nuclear 


Continued from page 21 

than the state’s planners assumed 
and that the owners might have 
to be paid as little as $105 million, 
the so-called book value of the 
plant. 

With each campaign’s chief 
argument considerably muddied, 
the Maine Yankee fight began to 
look more and more like a 
straightforward struggle over the 
fate of nuclear power. And in 
fact, there wasn’t much to either 
side’s incantations that last Tues- 
day’s vote would not be a refer- 
endum on nuclear power gener- 
ally. The national implications of 
the vote were clear. In these 
troubled times for the nuclear 
industry, the mandated closure of 
Maine Yankee 20 years before its 
_ Planned obsolescence, in 2008, 
” would send shock waves through 
the industry, challenging investor 
confidence in utilities and en- 
couraging activists elsewhere to 
try to repeat Maine’s per- 
formance. Maine Yankee’s big- 
gest part-owner, Central Maine 
Power, brought in heavy national 
talent in the form of Winner 
Wagner, a New York public- 
relations firm that’s waged suc- 
cessful pronuclear campaigns for 
the US Committee for Energy 
Awareness. Similarly, a number 
of MNKRC staffers have worked 
on antiwaste and nuclear-plant- 
shutdown campaigns in Massa- 
chusetts. 

* *” * 

It might have been better for 
the anti-Yankee forces if they'd 
stressed the national importance 
of the referendum and run a 
broad-based antinuclear cam- 
paign instead of one focusing 
solely on the waste-dump issue. 
The lesson in the MNRC’s loss 
may in fact be about the cam- 
paign the committee didn’t wage. 

That campaign would have 
embraced, early and publicly, 
some Mainers’ concerns about 
the safety of day-to-day opera- 
tions of the plant, particularly 
routine radiation releases. 
cording to state epidemiologists, 
the incidence of cervical, 
respiratory, and breast cancer in 
1985 in Lincoln County, where 
Maine Yankee is located, was 20 
to 30 percent higher than ex- 
pected. Moreover, the incidence 
of leukemia in three counties 
near the plant has doubled since 
the plant began operating in the 
early 1970s. Greg Bogdan, the 
state’s assistant director for dis- 
ease control, stresses that the 
cancer statistics can’t be pinned 
on Yankee’s operation; in fact, he 
says, lung and breast cancer are 
not usually related to radiation 
exposure. But a growing body of 
evidence suggests that cancer 
rates are often higher near 
nuclear facilities. A recent study 
found that, in British counties 
where a third of the population 
lives within 10 miles of a nuclear 
facility, there were more deaths 
from leukemia, Hodgkin's dis- 
ease, and multiple myeloma than 
would normally be expected. 

A more broad-based campaign 

Continued on page 26 


it to WEEI, 4450 Prudential Tower, Boston, MA 02199. 

Then beginning October 13th listen to WEE! every week- 
day at 7:50 AM. If your name is selected call931-1590 
within 59 minutes and claim the daily prize- a pair of 
Celtics tickets or an autographed basketball. 

All names drawn are automatically entered for the 
Grand Prize drawing on November 19th, 1987. 

Enter as often as you like. 

Then listen and win! 


Certain restrictions apply. Entries must be received by 11/17/87. Ay 


acomplete set of rules send a self-addressed stamped 
Rules-WEEIl, 4450 Prudential Tower, Boston, MA 02199. 


NEWSRADIO 


On top of the sports world, 
around the clock. 


Are you facing 
CRIMINAL 
CHARGES? 


Especially drug/alcohol 
related offenses 

% Managing attorney — 
Jeffrey Alan Denner 
15 years trial 
experience. Graduate 
of Harvard Law School 
and Yale College. 


Jeffrey Denner 
& Associates 
Attorneys at Law 


617-734-7347 
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CARTERIE PARIS 
FRENCH KISSES 


Last chance to register to win a one week trip for two 
in Paris. Drawing to be held, Saturday, November 14th at 6 p.m. for the opening of. 


THE ART GALLERIE 
FRAMES 


(Free glass of champagne for all our customers) 
ART 


ROCK MUSIC 


—AND— 


MOVIE POSTERS 
THE ART GALLERIE 


‘Our second store opening soon to the public on 
Saturday, November 14th. Located at our same | 


address next door. Huge selection with over 2,500 
new posters 


NOW IN STOCK. 


Nouveau Art, cartoon & comic, supersize wall 
posters, black & white photograph & art 
reproductions at the best prices in town only at 
French Kisses 


“Kiss In Paris” our most popular poster in our Paris, New York and Boston 
stores Only $15 this week 


The greatest selection of posters, postcards & frames you've ever seen! 
140 Tremont St., Boston 423-0422 


Conveniently located next to the Washington St. & Park St. T-stations 


/CARTERIE DE PARIS 
(FRENCHKISSES| 


Open 7 days a week 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. 


THE PLAZA SUITE. 


FOR THOSE WHO DON’T UNDERSTAND 
THE MEANING COMPROMISE. 


\ American-Standard believes that your bathroom should be just as 
luxurious as any room in your home. That's why we've introduced the Plaza™ 
Suite, a new and unique grouping of design-matched luxury fixtures 

for the bath. The lavatory, toilet, bidet and whirlpool have been 

crafted with sleek and contemporary lines and a perfect attention to detail. 
The Plaza Suite. It’s the bathroom for today. And tomorrow. 


YOURS FROM AMERICAN-STANDARD AND 


PURE LUXURY 


A.J. FELZ CO. 


56 Ramsdell Street 
Newton Highlands, MA 
Rte. 9 — 1 mile east of Rte. 128 


Toll free 1-800-626-3700 or call 244-8100 Visit our showroom — Daily 9-5, Thursdays 9-8 Saturdays 9-12 
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Direct-Drive ) 
Direct-Drive 


sher 


Model 
LAS800XS 


Super Load 


| Capacity 


8 Automatic Cycies ¢ 4 Water Temp Settings « 
“infinite” Water Level Control e MAGIC CLEAN® 


were offe 


Whirlpool has challenged 
us to move out our 
Whirlpool appliances, so 


ring you our 
best deals! 


Refrigerator 


= 


|e Large Load Capacity © Automatic DRY- 


Model 


ET20NKXS 
19.9 cu. ft. 


Refrigerator/ 


Freezer 


© Provision for Optional ICEMAGIC® Automatic 
lce Maker Up-Front Iilumination and Tem- 
perature Cortrois e Glass Crisper and Meat Pan 


No-fingerpnnt Textured Steel Doors 


Enter to Win 
a house full of 
Whirlpool appliances! 


Thousands of other prizes! 


Ends Dec 31 1987 No purchase 
necessary Must be 18 
VOnd where 


& futomatic 
Model 

LE/G5800XS 

— Gentle Heat 
System 


MISER® Control “Infinite” Temperature Control 


<> <7, Undercou 
Dishwash 


er 


Quiet 


Console Power Clean" Washing 
6 Hour Delay Wash Option 


Model 


r-— featuring the 


System 


* Quiet Wash System ¢ 16 Programs/Options 
including 6 Automatic Programs e Clean Touch 


Wash 


System e 


FULL YEAR FREE RE 


OM POOL MAJOR APPLIANCES 
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HOME APPLIANCES | 
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Making your world a little easier | 24 Ne) | 
have earned this seal. 
e 
m2 Our Low Prices Can Make Your World A Little Easier! 


His Holiness 
Maharishi Mahesh Yogi 


Founder of Transcendental Meditation (1957); 
the Science of Creative Intelligence (1971); the 
Maharishi Technology of the Unified Field 
(1982); Maharishi International University, 
United States (1971); Maharishi European 
Research University, Switzerland (1975) and 
Germany (1982); Maharishi University of 
Natural Law, England (1982); Maharishi Veda 
Vigyan Vidya Peeth, India (Vedic University 
for Asia, 1983); Maharishi Vedic University, 
Europe and the United States (1985); six Con- 
tinental Capitals of the Age of Enlightenment 
(1985) the World Government of the Age of 
Enlightenment, a non-political, non-religious, 
global organization with sovereignty in the 
domain of consciousness, authority in the 


‘invincible power of natural law, and activity in 


purifying world consciousness with the. par- 
ticipation of the people of over 120 countries 
(1976); the World Federation of Ayurveda 
(1985); Maharishi’s World Plan for Perfect 
Health (1986); Maharishi’s Program to Create 
World Peace (1986); the Maharishi World 
Center for Ayurveda (1986); and the Maharishi 
World Center to Bring Economic Self-Suffi- 


~ ciency to Every Nation (1987). 


Gandharva music makes a 
precious contribution to 
the creation of world 
peace—the use of sound, 
melody, and rhythm to 
restore balance and har- 
mony in the mind, body, 
behavior, and environment. 
To hasten the onset of 


world peace, Maharishi 
Schools of Gandharva 


nature through music. 


LIVE CONCERT 
Maharishi’s 
Festival Music 
for World Peace 


Gandharvans Are Coming 
to Your City to Play the 
Melodies of Gandharva Veda 
to Create Harmony in Nature 


andharva music is a precious discipline of Maharishi’s 

Vedic Science, the science of life—to create balance 
in nature, eliminate stress in the atmosphere, and pro- 
duce a healthy influence for the individual and peace for 
the world family. 


Gandharva music is the classical music of the ancient 
Vedic civilization, which enjoyed heaven on earth. It is 
music that is in alliance with natural law. It upholds the 
natural rhythms that prevail at different times through- 


out the day and night. 


being presented simul- 
taneously in more than 300 
cities on all continents. 


Music are being established 
throughout the world and 
courses will be offered in 
this beautiful science and 


art of creating balance in Enjoy an evening of Gan- 


dharva music performed by 
some of India’s finest musi- 
cians. Come with your fami- 
ly and friends and partici- 
pate in creating harmony in 
world consciousness. 


1987 is Maharishi’s Year of 
World Peace, the Thirteenth 
Year of the Age of Enlight- 
enment, and this music 
festival for world peace is 


Sunday Novy. 15 , 2 p.m. Jordan Hall at New England Conservatory 
(one block west of Symphony Hall, corner of Huntington Ave. and Gainsborough) 


General Admission $10 Sponsors Patrons $50 
Tickets available at the box office (536-2412) and the Cambridge 


Transcendental Meditation Center (876-458 1). Charge orders call (617) 876-4581. 


Sponsored by the Ministry of Celebrations and Fulfillment of Maharishi’s World Government of the Age of Enlightenment. 
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THE GODFATHER OF SOUL 


JAMES 


BROWN 
AND HIS 
FABULOUS 


REVUE 


Sat., Nov. 28 ¢ 7:30 p.m. 
Opera House, Boston 


Tickets available at Box Office, Ticketron, Out-of-Town 
(492-1900), Strawberries, Skippy White Records, Nubian Notions, 
ConcertCharge (497-1118), or Tolotron | -800-382-8080. 
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$8.50/$9.50 
PERFORMING WHO HITS 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


west ive nocle 


25 NECCO ST. BOSTON 451-1505 


CONCERT TOUR 1987 


EDDIE 


BOSTON GARDEN 


Garden Box Office, 
all Ticketron outlets, Teletron 


Boston Book and 
Record Warehouse 


50% Off Thousands of 


Books 


House—Harper & Row 
lassics—Literature—Juvenile 
Art—Philosophy—History—et al 


We also buy & sell used books 


Hours: M-Sat. 10 a.m.-10 p.m. 
Sun. Noon-6 p.m. 


_Directions: Red Line to Davis Square, 
230 - 234 Eim St., Somerville, MA 02144 ass. Ave. to Day St., then 3 blocks and 


Metered parking available 


THE WANG CELEBRITY SERIES, 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, WBZ-TV 
The WangCenter 

forthe Performing Arts 
; (with special thanks to Dance Umbrella 3 


present 


DAZZLING, DARING, INNOVATIVE! 


Nov. 20-22 THE WANG CENTER FOR THE PERFORMING ARTS 
TICKET PRICES: $28.50, $25.50, $20.50, $15.50 


Mail Orders Now To: Twyla Tharp, The Wang 
Center, 270 Tremont St, Boston, MA02116 


These performances are part of AT&T Dance Tour ego some Sue s Leg 

in the Upper Room | Fugue 
Aporttion of the proceeds to benefit Boston _ BOSTON PREMIERE! | Nine Sinatra Songs 
City Hospital, supported in part by WBZ-TV. music by Philip Glass 


NOV 20 ot 8PM 


SUN, NOV 22 at3PM 


SAT, NOV21 ot8PM_ 


Charge Your Tickets: TICKETMASTER 


787-8000 (9AM-9PM) 


Nuclear 


Continued from page 22 

would also have taken on 
alternative-power sources as a 
positive issue, rather than simply 
as a defense against the pro- 
Yankee campaign’s charges 
about the cost of replacing the 
plant’s generating capacity. In an 
environmentally conscious state 
like Maine, where enormous 
hydroelectric-power projects 
such as the riever-constructed 
Dickey-Lincoln dam run into as 
much trouble as plans for nuclear 
dumps do, a campaign plank 
stressing energy conservation 
could have swayed voters. A 1987 
study by Mass Fair Share and the 
Conservation Law Foundation 
found that, by exploiting only 
currently marketed conservation 
technologies, New England could 
avoid building new electric-gen- 
erating plants until 2005, even if 
the demand for electricity con- 
tinues to increase at the rate 
utility companies e<pect. Such 
technologies, at the very least, 
could help compensate for the 
loss of Maine Yankee’s contribu- 
tion to the region’s electricity 
supply. 

If the MNRC’s defeat last week 
proves one thing, it’s that every 
day voters are gaining sophisti- 
cation about the complex issues 
surrounding nuclear power. 
Which means that, increasingly, 
they'll probably respond poorly 
to pronuclear or antinuclear cam- 
paigns that focus on only a single 


‘jssue. In the face of difficult 
‘economic _ times, 


giving up 
nuclear power will be a tough 


choice for voters to make — if 


they ever choose it at all. They'll 
need to be swayed not only by 
the dangers of nuclear power but 
also by the viability of its alter- 
natives. 


Trial 


Continued from page 12 
King did not join the alleged 
conspiracy, a revolutionary group 
known as the Sam Melville- 
Jonathan Jackson Unit, until 1980, 
four years after the unit had 
begun taking credit for a series of 
bombings (including that of the 
Suffolk County Courthouse in 
April 1976). It also claims he 
remained part of-the conspiracy 
after his 1982 incarceration on a 
firearms violation, since he never 
actively denounced the group. 
King claims that after his arrest, 
FBI agents offered him first 
$100,000, then $200,000 in cash 
plus his freedom if he would help 
track down the Ohio 7. King 
refused, saying he knew nothing, 
and the remaining defendants 
were not apprehended until near- 
ly three years later. 

In pretrial rulings, Judge Young 
denied the government's request 


‘to introduce evidence of any 


activities by the revolutionary 
unit that took place after King 
was arrested in 1982. He also 
ruled that the prosecution must 
show proof of King’s involve- 
ment in the alleged conspiracy in 
his own words and handwriting 
before any information about the 
activities of the other defendants 
could be presented. The govern- 
ment has attempted to do this by 
introducing FBI experts who have 
testified that King’s fingerprints 
appear on diaries confiscated 
from the Ohio 7 in 1985 and that 
code words in these notebooks 
outline the group’s plan to over- 
throw the government. 

The government's heaviest hit- 
ters against King apparently testi- 
fied in the first few weeks of the 
trial, but some seemed less than 
convincing. The prosecution’s 
prize witness, Felipe Noguera, 
testified that he had met on 
several occasions in 1980 with the 
defendant (his roommate at the 
time) and two of the Ohio 7 to 
discuss the fact that blacks were 
being murdered and raped from 


| 
AT BERKLEE PERFORMANCE CENTER 
WITH SPECIAL GUESTS _ 
RAT RACE CHOIR 
GOTHAM CITY 
:ALAE 
: S 
AUDIENCES ONLY 
SCREEN 
| 
call 720-3434, Out-of-Town Tickets 
and ConcertCharge call 497-1118. 
“A Panda & AlHaymon Production 


Boston to Buffalo. Noguera ad- 


mitted that they had discussed ~ 


“expropriation,” but when the 
government tried to press him to 
say that the term meant the 
robbing of banks to support a 
resistance movement, the witness 
stepped lightly. “It was a theor- 
etical discussion,” Noguera said. 

The prosecution also presented 
evidence allegedly linking King 
to two acts in support of the 
conspiracy: a June 1981 bank 
robbery in New Britain, Con- 
necticut, and a February 1982 
attempted shooting of a Massa- 
chusetts state trooper in North 
Attleboro. In the case of the New 
Britain bank robbery, for which 
the government claims King 
drove a back-up getaway car, one 
government eyewitness ap- 
peared to undercut the prosecu- 
tion’s case. Saying that the driver 
had been a black man with light 
skin and straight hair, this 
woman testified that he could not 
have been King in disguise. “His 
[King’s] whole size and shape is 
wrong,” she replied to govern- 
ment questioning. 

During testimony regarding 
the North Attleboro incident, 
jurors heard slightly conflicting 
stories about how the early- 
morning shootout at an I-95 rest 
stop began, though no one dis- 
puted that it was the car's driver, 
and not King, who fired a gun. 
Jurors were clearly jolted to 
attention, however, when a fed- 
eral firearms expert laid out the 
cache of four guns seized from 
the car that evening. 

What the jury doesn’t kno w — 
because the defense may not 
introduce it — is that King has 
already been tried in both state 
and federal courts on firearms 
violations related specifically to 
the I-95 shootout and that he was 
sentenced to five years and has 
already served the time. Since 
completing that sentence last 
winter, King has been held in 
federal custody without bail. 
Wilson equates the resurrection 
of the North Attleboro charges 
with double jeopardy. | 


“His case is a mockery of | 


justice. I'd think Amnesty Inter- 
national should get involved,” 
declares former mayoral and con- 
gressional candidate Mel King 
(no relation), who acknowledges 
that the King trial has thus far 
failed to capture the attention or 
energies of progressive activists. 
Mel King — a driving force 
behind the emergence of Boston’s 
Rainbow Coalition — describes 
the defendant as a friend and a 
colleague. He remembers his role 
as an organizer of the 1979 
Amandla concert with Bob 
Marley to raise funds for South 
African refugees. Others in the 
Boston community recall 
Christopher King’s employment 
by the Haymarket People’s Foun- 
dation, for which he helped fund 
the first battered-women’s 
shelter in Boston, and his work in 
the late 1970s identifying New 
England’s links to apartheid 
through the investments of local 
corporations and financial in- 
stitutions. 

“Chris was active around 
prison rights, and he was always 
on the forefront of various issues 
and demonstrations raising is- 
sues of oppression and freedom. 
That's a true part of who he is,” 
says a friend who requested 
anonymity. “But what are we 
saying if we rally around Chris? 
Can we back it up or do we bring 
more down onto ourselves and 
jeopardize the work we do? I've 
done some mailings for him, and 
he’s right in raising questions 
about the importance of his trial. 
We're all at stake. We all could be 
equally set up or abused. And the 
fact we could lose him because of 
the lack of support is the real key 

uestion.” 

Mackie McLeod, communica- 
tions and public-education direc- 
tor for the Civil Liberties Union 
of Massachusetts, has ventured 
into the courtroom on a handful 
of occasions to watch the King 
proceedings. And he is troubled 

Continued on page 32 


-CAFFERTY’S 


CONCERTS 
WOULD 
LIKE TO 

CONGRATULATE 


.“a tour de force. . .”’ 


Annapurna Concerts 


and 
The Somerville Theatre 


On Sale 
$5.99 LP/TP 
$13.99 CD 


WE’VE GOT IT! 


$5.99 LP/TP 
$13.99 CD 


Tower of Power in concert on 
Nov. 8 at The Paradise 


bridge 3 Cambridge Center 
M-Sat. 9:20-5:45 p.m. M-Fri. 9:15-7 p.m. 
Thurs. ‘til 8:30 Sat. 9:15-5:45 p.m. 


after 5 pm weekdays and all day Saturday 
LON@wooD* 


MIT COOP AT KENDALL DOWNTOWNCOOP COOP AT LONGWOOD 


1 Federal St. 333 Longwood Ave. 
M-Fri. 9:15-5:30 p.m. M-Fri. 9:15-7 p.m. 


‘til 8:30 Sat. 9:15-5:45 p.m. 


PARK FREE IN HARVARD OR KENDALL 8Q° Harvard Square « 1 hr Church St lot or 2 hrs 
. Memorial Drive 

at Cambridge Center Garage. PARK FOR $1 

Behind Coop after 5 pm and ali day Sat. * With sales receipt showing $5 minimum Coop 


purchase: validate parking ticket at Coop Cashier's desk. 
Coop Charge, MasterCard, and American Express welcome. 


Garage or 
A 


present 


“esoteric, fascinati 


intriguing. . — St. Paul Dispatch 


TUES. NOV. 10 


BUSKIN 
wit 
CHERYL WHEELER 


— The Phoenix 


SAT. NOV. 21 


DR. SCIENCE 
Meets 
IAN SHOALES 


Zany comedy from 
Duck’s Breath Mystery Theatre 


NEW ENGLAND 
DOWN HOME 


with 
Bill Morrissey, Sally Rogers, 
Cormac and 
special musical guest 
host Scott Alarik 


SAT. DEC. 19 


THE 
SOMERVILLE 
THEATRE 


625-1081 
55 Davis Sq. 
on the red line 


ample parking 


Tickets available at Ticketmaster 
1-800-682-8080 (Boston 787-8000); 
Out Town Square; 

8 Music, mbridge; 
Wood & ; and 
The Somerville 


108FM 


presents 
Direct from the U.K. 


special guest: 
ERNEST KOLE 


Roseland Ballroom 


from Boston! 
Tickets on sale now: 


1 (800) 382-8080 


Rte. 138, Taunton, MA 
Take 95 south to 495 south (exit 6A, Taunton) to Rte. 138 south. Only 30 minutes 


Sunday, Nov. 15, 7 p.m., $16.50 


fj Roseland Box Office: (401) 331-3808, Ticketron, Strawberries, Out of Town Tix, Harvard Sq., Cambridge (492-1900), or call Teletron and 


presented by Ron Rainey Productions 
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Imagine. 
Soaring through 

the air. At distances 

hundreds of times beyond 

what the Wright Brothers flew 

: at Kitty Hawk. Only your craft has no engine. It's 

powered only by human will and pure physical effort. 

Impossible? Hardly. Because a dedicated group 

of Boston-area workers and scientists are combining 

their ingenuity with the support of the MIT Departmen: 

of Aeronautics and Astronautics, the Smithsonian 

and Anheuser-Busch, Inc., to build the Michelob Light’ 

Eagle. And it will fly. As great ideas always seem to 

do in Boston. We salute their inspiration. 
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A hypercube — an image drawn in lines of laser light at the 
“Moonrock"’ multimedia show. 


Laserium returns to the Boston Museum of Science 
Hayden Planetarium with its revolutionary new laser 
show, ‘‘Moonrock,” premiering on Thursday, 
November 12. 

Introducing all-new technology and stunning visuals, 
‘“‘Moonrock”’ is the first laser show to incorporate 
complex ‘‘3-D’’ computer graphics. Exciting and 
sophisticated animation sequences and abstract patterns 
of great beauty emanate from multi-laser sources to 
surround the viewer. 

To match the quality of the visuals, ‘‘Moonrock”’ audio 
includes some of the best in classic rock 'n’ roll. Cuts by 
Led Zeppelin, The Doors, David Bowie, Journey, Styx, 
The Police, the Rolling Stones and Moody Blues are 
included on the sound track, with all songs keeping with 
the overall space theme of the show. 

The laser show simulates an Apollo rocket liftoff and a 
trip through hyperspace. This theme is authenticated by 
carefully selected voice-overs from astronauts and ° 
presidents from NASA archives. 

‘“‘Moonrock,”’ produced by Laserium (the world’s first 
and longest-running laser show), will be shown in te 
Hayden Planetarium Thursday and Sunday evenings at 
8:30 p.m. and Friday and Saturday evenings at 8:30 & 
10:00 p.m. 


Laserium’s all-classical music laser show, ‘‘Rainbow 

Cadenza,”’ will also be shown Friday, Saturday, and 

Sunday evenings at 5:30 p.m. 
. This one-hour presentation is a spectral ballet of laser 

light accompanying the timeless music of Beethoven, 
Bach, Mozart, Tchaikovsky, 
Debussy, and other masters. Only 
the second all-classical LASERIUM 
presentation, ‘‘Rainbow Cadenza’”’ is 
a preview of the classic visual 
artform of Neil Schulman’s fictional 
future: Lasegraphy — multicolored 
images whose 
rhythmic interplays form an equivalence to music. 

Arts Magazine said, ‘‘. . . There can be no doubt that 
within LASERIUM . . . lie seeds of what will become the 
universally acclaimed visual art of the future.’’ Avon 
Books’ The Rainbow Cadenza explores that postulate; 
and LASERIUM presents “‘Rainbow Cedenza”” as an 
example of the merger of art and entertainment that will 
mature in the 21st Century. . 

Tickets for each Laserium show are $5 for adults and 
$3 for children and seniors. Combination rates are 
available with other planetarium shows, Omnimax 
Theater shows and museum exhibits. 


Roll Conquers 
the 


Outer space will never be the same. 
Laserium p:esents Moonrock—a show of 3-D laser graphics, computer 
animation aiid outrageous color set to some great classic rock ’n_ roll. Like 
Led Zeppelin, The Doors, Bowie, Styx, and The Stones. Among others. 
Moonrock pretisieres at the Museum of Science Planetarium November 
12th. Shows are ‘thursday and Sunday at 8:30 PM, 
Friday and Saturday at 8:30 and 10 PM. 
Don’t miss Moonrock, it’s a giant step 
for rock and roll. 


Hayelen 


Plaftietaritum 
Co 


at The Museum of Science 


Also showing, Rainbow Cadenza, a laser featuring classical music. Showings: Thursday, briday, Saturday PM. Advance 
tickets available at the boy office (cash only) or by calling $23-6664 with credit card only (Mastercard or Visa), Reservations cannot be 
made over the phone on the day of the show. Don't miss Chronos also show ing evenings at the Omni Cheater. 
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cluding the ability to make program changes during 
live performance via MIDI. Some effects can 


even be actuated by a change in input level during 
performance. 


If you want highly cost-effective, extremely 
versatile digital sound processing, you may not need 
anything more than the new SPX90 Digital Multi- 
Effect Processor. Or want anything less. 

Built into its rack-mountable chassis are 30 All this advanced technology wouldn’t be all 
preset effects specifically designed to suit a wide this affordable if it were not for the extensive use of 
range of studio and live performance applications. Yamaha-developed LSI’s. Using these LST's in the 


Everything from pitch to a variety of echo, SPX90 has enabled us to bring you uncompromised 
delay, and reverb effects. sound processing capability at a very reasonable price. 


All the preset effects have up to nine user- whether you're a studio or sound reinforce- 
programmable mera 0d rs. So you can further indi- _ ment engineer, keyboard player, guitar player, bass 
vidualize them for your particular need and store player, even home recording enthusiast, the SPX90 
them in any of the 60 on-board RAMs for instant can add incredible creativity to your music. At a 
recall using the front panel keys, optional remote very credible price. 


control or footswitch. @ YAMAHA 


The SPX90 offers MIDI-compatibility in- 


22 LaSalle Road IAne 1116 Boylston Street 
W. Hartford, CT 06107 Boston, MA 02115 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION ONE, 


TRAVEL 


has the best travel values! 


SAN JUAN 
ST. CROIX 
ST. THOMAS 
. JAMAICA 
BARBADOS 
ANTIGUA 
>ST. MAARTEN 
ST. LUCIA 
AmericanAirlines 


EUROPE 


From Boston, Nov.’87-Mar.’88 |, 


|] LONDON 


PARIS 
MILAN 
ROME 


‘ 


RATES ARE EACH WAY OF R/T JET & 
VARY WITH DATE OF DEPARTURE. 


Many Other Cities To Choose From. 


3 DAYS ¢ 2 NIGHTS 


NEW YORK 


3 DAYS ¢ 2 NIGHTS 


WASH. D.C. 


3 DAYS ¢ 2 NIGHTS 


NEW ORL'NS _ 


4 DAYS ¢ 3 NIGHTS 


WEEKEND VACATIONS INCLUDE R/T JET. 
HOTEL, TRANSFERS & MORE. 


All rates per person dbl. occ. 


39 John F. Kennedy St. 
Harvard Square 


cai 868-2600 
Open 7 days a week 


BOSTON — 2 Center Plaza 
_ (617) 742-8500 _ 
Open Monday-Saturday 


The Institute of Contemporary Art 


at the ICA’s 

upcoming 

South American 
festival of film, 
music 

and cuisine. 


Purchase a TANGO 


SERIES PASS and you will receive: 


¢ 2 tickets to films TANGOS: THE EXILE 
OF GARDEL by Fernando Solanas and 
TWENTY YEARS LATER by Eduardo 


Coutinho: 


* 2 tickets to an evening of tango and other 
Argentinian songs by soprano Clara - 


Sandler: 
PLUS 


¢ 2 for 1, and other dinner specials at these 
fine South American restaurants: 
BUTECO, CAFE BRAZIL, 
CAMBALACHE, and CANTARES 


RESTAURANT. 


Purchase your TANGO SERIES PASS in 
advance at the ICA or by phone with MasterCard 


or VISA. Call 266-5152. 


TANGO SERIES PASS for two: $32 general,, 
$24 ICA Members, students and seniors. 


Order early and save! 


Individual event tickets available only 2 hours 
before event. November 21-December 13 
Call 266-5152 for complete schedule. 


LAST WEEKEND! 


Doug Hall’s 
SPECTACLE 
OF IMAGE 


and CURRENTS: 
Moira Dryer. 


NEW TELE- 
VISION’s 
TWENTY- 
YEAR 
CHALLENGE: 


The story of the WGBH 


New Television Workshop 
Panel discussion on television as an 
electronic art form and the history of video 


art. 
Sunday, November 8, 3 p.m. 


Tickets $3.50 general, $2.50 ICA members, 


students and seniors 


I WANT TO 


TAKE PICTURE 


apher BILL BURKE at 
The ICA to sign his latest book. 


Photo 


Friday, November 13, 6 p.m. 
FRE 


For details on these and other 


” a FREE copy of our CINDY SHERMAN 


newsletter, call 


(617) 266-5152 
Line 


Recorded Info 266-5151 


The Institute of Contemporary Art 
955 Boylston Street, Boson 


Wed.-Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. 


Thurs. and Fri. 11 a.m.-8 p.m. 


= 


rograms and 


Trial 


Continued from page 27 
by what he perceives as a 
stacked judicial deck. 

“In the courtroom there’s a 
white judge, an all-white 

rosecution team, a number of 
white federal marshals, and an 
all-white jury, except for one 
black man who I believe may be 
an alternate,” says McLeod. (In 
the federal court system, alter- 
nates are designated at the begin- 
ning of the proceedings but not 
told of their status until the trial 
ends.) “That speaks right there to 
the issue of racism within that 
court.” Citing statistics that show 
an influx of new black voters 
registered in Boston last year, 
McLeod expresses disbelief that 
King’s jury pool included no 
more than four minority mem- 
bers. “The fact that, despite this 
increase in black-voter regis- 
tration, he still has a nearly all- 
white jury should sound an alarm 
for people concerned with equal 
protection.” 

McLeod sees press and public 
neglect of the case as proof of the 
government's effectiveness in 
getting its message across, re- 
gardless of the outcome of the 
trial. “They’re saying to people, 
‘If you even dare to raise ques- 
tions, you'll have to pay a pen- 
alty.’ There’s an element of self- 
censorship in the press and re- 
straint on the part of black com- 
munity leaders who recognize 
that this trial has high priority in 
the federal government. But if 
the charge of seditious con- 
spiracy is exhumed, after being 
found unconstitutional at various 
times in our nation’s history, 
others may fall under that 
charge.” 

Mel King recognizes that dan- 
ger. “Some people may say they 
fear for themselves or the fu- 
ture of their foundations [if they 
get involved in the case],” he 
says. “But I say then that their 
foundations aren’t worth any- 
thing anyway. What can they 
speak out on? One issue here is 
Chris King. The other is the 
principle [of illegal detention in 
violation of First Amendment 
rights]. We need to deal with 
both.” Oo 


Flynn 


Continued from page 9 

attack from her right-wing oppo- 
nents, chief among them the 
ultraconservative and irascible 
school-committee member Joe 
Casper. Salerno’s rivals charged, 
falsely, that she was not Italian, 
not a chaplain, and not a real 
Catholic, and that she was a 
lesbian and a radical. She became 
the target of a gay-bashing 
leaflet, an antiabortion group’s 


. leaflet, and a real-estate industry 


leaflet saying that she, along with 
candidates Christopher Iannella 
and Michael Kane, was “anti- 
homeowner.” (Salerno owns her 
own home in a cooperative apart- 
ment building in the Fenway.) 

A hearty soul, Salerno barely 
blanched under the attacks, and 
even managed to use the muck 
raked and the mud slung at her 
campaign as fertilizer to help feed 
the growth of her support around 
the city. Her political organiza- 
tion is intensely loyal, dedicated, 
and hard working, and from the 
time she announced her long- 
shot run for city council last 
spring, Salerno has been the most 
visible candidate in Boston, aside 
from the quintessential cam- 
paigner and her most important 
supporter, Ray Flynn. Her posters 
were hung in every 
neighborhood. Her workers can- 
vassed the city. She herself stood 
for months at subway stops, 
showed up at beanos, staged 
sparsely attended news con- 
ferences introducing herself and 
outlining her positions on issues 
like affordable child care, hous- 
ing, recyling trash without burn- 
Continued on page 34 
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ESTATE STILL 
YOUR BEST INVESTMENT 


HAVE THE OCEAN > 

_ AT YOUR FEET 
Nestled between Nahant Bay and Swampscott on the Gold 
Coast of Lynn lies CHANCERY COURT, a luxury 
condominium with spectacular and panoramic views of the 
Atlantic Ocean and the Boston skyline. 


One Two Bedroom Units 
Priced from $134,900 


Realty Corp. 
Lewis St. Lynn, 01902 
593-2730 
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DAY 
11/5-11/14 
On Sale | Save 20% on all regularly priced 
$6.99 records 
$13.99 CD Save $3.00 on all regularly priced 
All other U2 catalog 20% off compact discs 


HARVARD SQUARE MIT COOP AT KENDALL DOWNTOWN COOP 
_ Cambridge 3 Cambridge Center 1 Federal St. 
M-Sat. 9:20-5:45 p.m. M-Fri. 9:15-7 p.m. M-Fri. 9:15-5:30 p.m. M-Fri. 9:15-7 p.m. 
Thurs. ‘til 8:30 Sat. 9:15-5:45 p.m. Thurs. ‘til 8:30 
: Sat. 9:15-5:45 p.m. 
PARK FREE IN HARVARD OR KENDALL SQ* Harvard Square « 1 hr Church St lot or 2 hrs University PI or 
Charlies Sq garages. Kendall Sq + 2 hrs M-Fri — One Memorial Drive Parking Garage or after 5 pm weekdays and 
all day Saturday at Cambridge Center Garage. PARK FOR $1 AT LONGWOOD* Behind Coop after 5 pm and 


ar * With sales receipt showing $5 minimum Coop purchase: validate parking ticket at Coop Cashier's 
Coop Charge, MasterCard, Visa and American Express weicome. 
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A Children’s Concert for 
the Whole 


AND THE 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 29TH 1:00 PM Be 4:00 PM 
BOSTON OPERA HOUSE 


All seats reserved $7.50 & $8.50 
Tickets: Opera House Box Office, all Ticketron nuttin, 
charge by phone 720-3434 or 1-800-382-8080. 


BAYSIDE 
EXPO CENTER 
NOVEMBER 12-15 
Off SE. Expressway 
MBTA. To Columbia Station 
me te eit pm, Fri 4-11 pm, Nov. 7 & 8 
2 Sat 11 am-11 pm, Sun 11 am-7 pm Hyatt Regency 
Hotel, 
Cambridge 
10 a.m-midnight 
® 
“begins 
Ww 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Sun. 
= Guest Stars 
James Doohan, “Scotty” & 
Richard Hatch, Battlestar 


Galactica’s “Ap lo” 


Memorabilia Room « 
ca 


COUNSELING 
PSYCHOLOGY. 


Boston-Bouvé College of 

3 Human Development Profes- 
ins at Northeastern University offers part-time 
= full-time graduate degree programs in 
Counseling Psychology. You can work toward a 


Peter C. Wensberg 


BOOKS MIT H 


1ECOMMENAS 


POLAROID 


by Peter C. Wensberg 
The unauthorized story of the man 


organization in his own image. 


BUDDENBRGDKES 


753 Boylston St., 
Back Bay, Boston 536-4433 


LAND’S 


who created a world class 


Master's degree, a Certificate of Advanced 
Graduate Study (CAGS), or a Doctoral degree. 

All counseling courses are taught by 
licensed, practicing psychologists with limited 
class size to encourage individual participation. 
In addition to classroom work, all programs 
include applied experience in a supervised 
clinical environment. 

For more information and a free brochure 
ofthe Graduate Programs in Counseling Psy- 
chology at Boston-Bouvé College, call (617) 
437-2708. Or write to us at the address below. 
maciuate School, Boston-Bouvé College of 
Professions, 107 Dockser 

Hall, Northeastern University, 
A STON 360 Huntington Ave., Bos- 
ton. MA02II5 


rn University 


An equal opportunity, astern action university. 
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TURN THIS AD INTO 
AN EXCITING WINTER 
AT THE SKI RESORT 
OF YOUR CHOICE. 


© Talk to reps from major U.S. ski resorts nationwide. 


@ Find out about exciting job opportunities from service 
to management at the best resorts in the East and West. 


SNOW COUNTRY JOB EXPO 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 14: 8-11 AM, ONLY 
AT THE BOSTON SKI & TRAVEL SHOW. 
BAYSIDE EXPOSITION CENTER 


Bring This Ad for Free Admission. Produced by BEWI Productions, Inc. 


Sponsored by: 
The Boston Phoenix and 
The National Ski Area Association i 


tful dining.” 
Boston Herald 
“Boston’s best.” 

— Playboy Fashion 
“Old-fashioned quality and 


service.” 
— Restaurant 
Hospitality 
“The Cantina Italiana ... 


what’s doing in Boston.” 
— The New York Times 


( established 1 931 ) 


(617) 723-4577 


“Many thanks to your staff 
for the care and feeding of me, 
my family, and my frends 
and co-workers at Channel 
Seven!!” 
“For all those last minute 
dinner meetings at your res- 
taurant and for all the parties 
you helped me with at home 
. . for all those icy nights you 
sent food to us at the station 
..a million thanks and good 


wishes!!”’ 
— Nancy Merrill, 
NEV-TV 
Channel Seven 


Cantina J taliana 


346 Hanover St. Boston, Mass. 02113 


GREAT SLEEP. 
wr 


269 HUNTINGTON AVE. 
BOSTON 266-5954 


PLEASANT ST. 
WORCESTER 
11 PLEASANT ST. 
NORTHAMPTON 
239 WICKENDEN ST. 
PROVIDENCE 


MANUFACTURER OF FUTON & OTHER 


NECESSITIES SINCE 1978 


Flynn 


Continued from page 32 
ing any of it. And for months it 
seemed as if no one was listening. 

But by the time the attacks on 
her credibility began in earnest, 
the majority of voters had seen 
Rosaria Salerno, or heard of her 
September win or one of her 
programs. Many of them had met 
the intense but charismatic 
woman whose only response to 
her attackers was to say they 
weren't telling the truth — that 
they “need our prayers but don’t 
deserve our votes.” And the 
smear tactics designed to play on 
the fears of Boston voters, to 
make them afraid of Rosaria 
Salerno, seemed to backfire. In 
the end, larger numbers of voters 
than anyone had predicted 
rallied to her side, and she and 
her supporters, like Flynn, looked 
like winners in a battle against all 
that ought to have been banned 
in Boston politics long ago. 

* 


Salerno’s uniqueness as a can- 
didate — and what will mark her 
success as a city councilor — lies 
in her being a progressive can- 
didate who considers as part of 
her constituency retirees in West 
Roxbury, struggling young 
families in South Boston, the 
elderly in retirement homes, and 
policemen — people who aren't 
usually included in progressive 
coalitions. In an increasingly po- 
larized city in which neighbor- 
hoods and candidates are labeled 


‘either conservative or progres- 


sive, in which positions are de- 
termined to be either protenant 
or prohomeowner, and in which 
people talk seriously of being 
profamily, Salerno has managed 
not only to stand out but to shine 
in the political arena for avoiding 
polemics; for staying out of the 
name-calling fray; for practicing 
what she calls “the politics of 
compassion.” It’s a politics she 
shares with Ray Flynn, and one 
he will have an opportunity, 
with her help, to turn into policy 
soon. 

Flynn's strong showing around 
the city and the relatively minor 
flap his public-housing stand 
generated in Southie on Election 
Day should be a signal to the 
administration that there is no 
better time than January to push 
a Flynn housing program 
through the city council. 

As Charlestown has proved, 
Boston seems ready for inte- 
grated public housing. In what 
must be the least publicized, most 
courageous, and most uplifting 
development in Flynn’s first 
term, he organized and managed 
to bring off the integration of the 
public-housing projects of 
Charlestown, a section of the city 
as conservative as Southie. 

As the election of a council 
majority clearly dedicated to in- 
creased protection of tenants sug- 
gests, the city also seems ready to 
be shared by residents other than 
the wealthy. 

The administration should be 
wary, though, in determining the 
nature and extent of its policy: 
the people of Boston did not elect 
a strictly protenant housing slate. 
Housing activist Michael Kane 
came in eighth of eight at-large 
council candidates, behind Joe 


‘Casper and Stephen Murphy, 


who oppose Flynn’s housing 
policies. Dapper O’Neil, another 
anti-Flynn vote, came in first. If 


-Flynn wants a housing policy 


that will succeed, he will have to 
structure a package that protects 
tenants while addressing home- 
owner and realtor concerns — 
one that attempts to minimize the 
polarized politics that have been 
played out in the past between 
landlord and tenant interests and 
their champions on the city coun- 
cil. With the help of Salerno, and 
the rest of his supporters, Ray 
Flynn should use the housing 
issue as a talisman of the politics 
of compassion. That is the politics 
that triumphed in this year’s 
municipal election. 
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PHOTO BY BRUCE HILLIARD 


LIVE 


MACINTOSH? 


WHEN COMPUTERS START MAKING MUSIC, 
ONLY THE COMPOSER KNOWS FOR SURE 


ne evening last May, patrons of the Merrimack Lyric Opera Company, in 
Lowell, paid $10 for admission instead of the usual $25 because the 
orchestra was being replaced by a substitute. Instead of 60 musicians 


lugging their bassoons, cellos, and other instruments into the orchestra pit to 


perform the night’s two Debussy pieces, Cambridge musician Jim Romeo hauled two 
Kurzweil 250 synthesizers and an Apple Macintosh computer up near the stage and plugged 
them in. 

During the three months preceding the performance, Romeo had sat in his Harvard 
University apartment playing those 60 orchestral parts one at a time on his synthesizer’s 
keyboard. As he played, he recorded each of the parts separately on an attached 
Continued on page 4 


BOSTON 


Emile 

“Dr. T” Tobenfield 
thinks computer 
music may be 

the next 

folk music. 
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Your car awaits. 


NO BIZ LIKE 


CHAUFFEUR BIZ 


Tired of fighting the airport 
traffic? Sick of driving through 
Boston’s rush hour? 
Chauffeurs for Hire, a new 
local firm, has a fancy answer 


to a painful problem. For 
between $10 and $15 an hour, 
an agency will send a 
chauffeur to your home to pick 
you up, drive you in your car 


to your destination, and return 
for you when you wish to be 
met. Chauffeurs will come in 
or out of uniform; they'll even 
wear chicken suits, if the client 
so requests, says president 
Marianne McEvoy. 
Arrangements can also be 
made for one-way service. For 
trips to Logan, you'll be 
dropped off to meet your 
plane, then the chauffeur will 


drive your car back to your 
home. Your car keys will be 
kept in the Chauffeurs for Hire 
office for safety while you're 
away; the chauffeur will make 
another trip to Logan to meet 
your return flight. 

Chauffeurs can also be hired 
to drive you to a wedding, big 
party, or perhaps a job 
interview at which you want to 


make an impression. Cars will 


also be driven to Florida, for 
instance, while the owner 
takes a plane: All chauffeurs 
are licensed and insured; 
service must be reserved three 


- days in advance, and there is a 


two-hour minimum on any 
reservation. 

For more information about 
services provided by 
Chauffeurs for Hire, call 
773-8844. 


WHERE THE 
TOYS ARE 


ChariToys is a seasonal 
store; just opened on October 
31, it remains in business for 
holiday shopping through 
December 19. Toys and games 
donated by manufacturers and 
retailers sell for 30 percent to 
70 percent below retail price, 
and the proceeds of all sales go 
to Boston’s Eye Research 
Institute, the country’s largest 
research facility devoted solely 
to the study of diseases that 
threaten sight. More than 
$73,000 was raised by 
ChariToys last year. 

ChariToys, 99 West Cedar 
Street, Boston (at the corner of 
Cambridge and West Cedar 
Streets), is open Monday 
through Friday from 11 a.m. to 
3 p.m. and Saturday from 
noon to 4 p.m., with evening 
hours on Thursday from 5 p.m. 
to 7 p.m. 


PRIEST 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


CURE 


CREDIT WHERE IT’S DUE 


Every time you use your 
credit cards, you put a dent in 
your bank account. Now you 
can also put a dent in a social 
problem with the Working 
Assets Visa card. This credit 
with a cause, the brainchild of 
San Franciscans Peter Barnes 
and Laura Scher, puts a bit of 
your money to work against 
hunger, for the environment, 
and for peace and human 
rights every time you charge a 
new outfit or a restaurant 
dinner. When you sign up for a 
Working Assets card, $2 is 
donated to a liberal nonprofit 


-group that you choose from a 


list, and every time you use the 
card, five cents is donated to 
the same organization. A 
nickel may not seem like 
much, but nickels add up. 
Already $35,000 has made its 
way to groups such as 
Amnesty International, Oxfam, 
SANE, and the Environmental 
Defense Fund. 

While you're being socially 
conscious, you won't lose any 
of the usual benefits of the 
major credit cards. Interest on 
the Working Assets Visa is 17.5 
percent on balances not paid 
within 25 days. The cards are 
accepted at five million stores 


and restaurants worldwide, 
and initial credit lines of up to 
$2000 can go as high as 
$10,000. The annual card fee of 
$15 is waived for the first six 
months, and additional cards 
for members of your family are 


free. Working Assets has 
recently introduced a Women’s 
Visa card, which donates five 
cents on each purchase to 
women’s- and children’s-rights 
groups. The Women’s Visa 
offers the same benefits as 

the regular Working Assets 

Visa. 

To apply for a Working 
Assets Visa card, write to 
Working Assets, 230 California 
Street, San Francisco, 
California 94111, or call 
415-788-0777. 


FOR 
THE 
BLUES 


Here's a politically satisfying 
way to beat the Blue Cross 
blues. Co-op America, a 


comprehensive health- 
insurance plan, combines 
coverage of your health-care 
needs with socially responsible 
use of premium reserves and 
competitive rate structures. For 
a quarterly fee of about $300 
(depending on your age), Co- 
op America, in conjunction 
with Consumers United 


Insurance Company, covers 
you for all major medical 
expenses and pays 80 percent 
of office visits, including 
alternative treatments such as 
acupuncture and midwifery. 


” An annual gynecological exam 


is covered, as is reproductive 
care for men and women, 
including infertility testing, 
tubal ligation, elective 
abortion, and vasectomy. Rates 
for women and men are the 
same, based on factors such as 
age, geographic region, and 
lifestyle choices, for example, 
whether you exercise and 
whether you smoke. 

For a Co-op America 
insurance-plan application, 
write to Co-op America Health 
Plan, Plan Administrator, 2100. 
M Street NW, Suite 301, 


Washington, DC 20063. 
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by Jean Callahan 


Sources say 


PET ROCKS 
REVISITED 


My cat, Rico, and I were in the middle of a rather heated 
career-counseling session when the Federal Express package 
arrived. 

The parcel was a welcome interruption. Inside the Fed Ex 
wrapper, a silver booklet proclaimed the package to be “The 
Crystal Oracle,” explaining, in smaller print, that the contents 
would be “the easy and entertaining way to tune into New Age 
wisdom.” The box contained five little stones — amethyst, 
aquamarine, carnelian, rose quartz, and tourmaline; a dark blue 
velvet cloth for casting the stones; and a silver guidebook that 
explained how to ask the Oracle questions and how to interpret 
the answers it gave you. This do-it-yourself fortune-telling kit, 
just released by Berkeley Books, sells for $24.95. 

I know. You're thinking, “Geez, crystals, the pet rocks of the 
‘80s.” Well, same here. I was sick of seeing and reading about the 
cute little stones. Don’t get me wrong — I’m all for metaphysics 
and spirituality. I just hate it when everyone does the same thing 
at the same time. I hate it when celebrities proclaim the healing 
power of the $8000 rock formations growing in their living 
rooms. I can’t stand walking down the street and running into an 
old friend who has a crystal hanging from his ear. Last summer 
I began to suspect that even Republicans were secretly carrying 
the little rocks around in their pockets. I needed to know the 
meaning of all of this, so I arranged an interview with LeRoy 
Montana and Linda Waldron, New York City psychics and the 
creators of the Crystal Oracle. 

In preparation for the interview, I read the silver booklet, 
spread the blue cloth out on my coffee table, and cast the stones 
a couple of times. Both readings were fabulous: I had the 
strength to accomplish my desires, I would receive support, 
when necessary, from hidden sources, and I was definitely on 
the right track. A reading for Rico was less heartening: someone 
or something was blocking his progress, and if he didn’t soon 
identify the source of opposition, this could lead to depression. 
Obviously a bit daunted, Rico excused himself to go to the 
bedroom for some more sleep. 

LeRoy Montana and Linda Waldron were quite pleased that I'd 
already tried out the Crystal Oracle. “We're in the same head 
space,” concluded LeRoy, who also admitted to having been 
“really affected by the ‘60s.” Tall and handsome with graying 
hair flowing to his shoulders, 42-year-old LeRoy wore a blue, 
silver, and black jacket with luminescent threads running 
through it. Linda, pretty in green and yellow with a few pink tea 
roses pinned in her hair, seemed shocked when recalling her age 
as 43. Both exhibited the exuberance of people half their age. 
“THIS IS SO EXCITING!” shouted Linda when she spotted the 
flying-saucer brooch pinned on my blouse. “When did you see 
it?” she asked in a stage whisper. “I haven't — yet,” I answered. 
Holding a large pointed quartz crystal to her forehead, she shut 
her eyes and said, “I can tell you when you will.” Before I could 
express any ambivalence, she blurted out, “February.” 

“Well, enough about me,” I mumbled and began asking 
questions. “Why is everyone into crystals all of a sudden?,” | 
wanted to know. First, LeRoy agreed that the crystal 
phenomenon is certainly widespread. “Ronald Reagan has a 
large amethyst formation in the White House which was sent to 
him by a psychic named Oceania,” he informed me, “but 
unfortunately he doesn’t use it.” Linda said she feels that crystals 
embody just the right combination of ancient éclat and 
ultramodern technological applications to appeal to the 
contemporary sensibility. The electrical powers of crystals are as 
widely used in the manufacture of spacecraft, computers, and 
telecommunication equipment as they are employed by healers 
and psychics to transmit a spiritual energy. 

“There is a need for crystals on the planet right now,” said 
LeRoy, fervor rising. “We are facing a crisis. The planet is 
polluted. Only a miracle will correct it. Linda and I are devoting 
our lives to developing consciousness and awakening souls to 
the emergency facing the Earth.” 

Okay, but why crystals? “They were deep in the ground, and 
now they’re surfacing,” replied Linda. “You can’t walk around 
New York anymore without kicking up crystals. They’re the 
jewelry of the 21st century. They’re cheap, pretty, and 
accessible.” 

Crystals provide everything you need for getting by in the 
New Age, claimed Linda. “We're calling the Crystal Oracle the 
New Age radio set — the amethyst is the receiver, the 

Continued on page 11 
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Cambridge musician Jim Romeo created an orchestra from three machines. 


LIVEOR 
MACINTOSH: 


by Don Steinberg 


Photos by Bruce Hilliard 


Continued from page 1 
personal computer, where the 
music became data, ready for 
Romeo to manipulate and edit 
with his computer-music 
software. 

Romeo had his computer 
screen display numbers and 
graphs that represented the 
music, and by changing the 
numbers and graphs he subtly 
tuned the bassoons, cellos, and 
other musical sounds his 


synthesizer had synthesized. 
Summoning his experience as a 
concert pianist, composer, and 
conductor, he painstakingly 
added the appropriate nuance, 
inflection, and expression to each 
individual instrumental part. And 
then, little by little, he combined 
the whole mix of digits so they 
could be run back through two 
synthesizers and come out as a 
convincing work of concert 
music. 


On the night of the 
performance, the Macintosh was 
the orchestral conductor, sending 
out a symphony of electrical 
impulses that brought Debussy 
out of the sounds stored inside 
the synthesizers. Romeo was 
present merely to run his music 
software at the proper times, to 
make sure none of the wires: 
connecting the machines was 
pulled out, and to accept the 
“bravos” the audience aimed in 


his general direction. 

The audience members weren't 
on their feet cheering just 
because they had each saved $15 
on the evening. They had not 
only enjoyed the music, they had 
also witnessed the first time a 
bunch of machines had replaced: 
a live orchestra. 

~ 

Computers are dramatically 
changing the way music is being 
composed and played,and 


“despite the bad dreams of some ~ 

traditionalists (like leaders of 
musicians’ unions), the machines 
are being used by increasing 
numbers of people at all levels of 
musicianship. They are helping 
to make musicians’ work more 
accurate, more convenient, less 
expensive, and sometimes 
actually better. 

The computer-music market 
has reflected these trends — 
music-software alone has 
become a million-dollar industry. 
Part of the reason for this growth 
is, in simplistic terms, the 
economic advantage that all 
mechanization promises: it’s 
cheaper to rig up a few machines 
than to pay people to rehearse 
and perform. For example, 
without Romeo’s electronic gear, 
the Merrimack opera company 
would have had to hire 60 
classical musicians and a 
conductor, and then pay all these 
professionals to rehearse 
continually until the night of the 
performance. The company’s 
director hinted that such a project 
would have gone over budget 
and that it might have been 
impossible to stage the Debussy 
event at all without using the 
machines. This way, not only did 
the opera company save money 
on the show and provide work 
for dozens of opera singers, but if 
they ever want to perform 
Debussy’s L‘enfant prodigue 
again, they just have to give 
Romeo a phone call and have 
him insert his computer diskette 
back into the machine for a 
replay. 

Wedding computers and music 
has applications that extend 

- further than aiding opera 
companies that want to stage an 
expensive production; it’s also a 
boon to anyone who wants to 
hear something he or she has 
composed but has nobody to play 
it. 

Because of the expense 
involved in bringing together the 
people required to perform a 
major orchestral piece, a lot of 
written music simply never gets 
played. In many cases, 
composers are left to imagine 
what their paper compositions 
would actually sound like. 
“There are symphony 
composers around today who 
have never heard a lot of their 
‘own work played,” Romeo points 
out. Using computer-controlled 
synthesizers to perform a piece 
may give some composers their 
only opportunity to hear full 
renditions of their work. 

Or take the average young rock 
composer who's got a great new 
musical idea but doesn’t have 
either enough money or enough 
talented friends to form a band. 
In the old days you had to 
convince other musicians that 
your idea was worthwhile. Now 
you just go down to the 
basement, boot up some 
software, and hear exactly what 
your tunes sound like. 

But machines as cost-effective 
workhorses are only a small part 
of the picture. Aside from 
providing a cheap and 
cooperative ensemble of 
“musicians” to play composed 
music, computers are a 
remarkable tool for perfecting 
that music and getting it onto 
paper in the first place. When 
Romeo works on his original 
classical compositions, for 
example, he can play a line of 
music into the computer and 
have the synthesizer play the 
notes back as any number of 
instruments in order to hear 
which sounds best. A computer 
composer can play a group of 
notes on a synthesizer at entirely 
the wrong tempo then use 
software to change the 
computer's recording of the notes 
so that it plays back perfectly. 

Software is available that in 
effect “listens” to music being 
played on the synthesizer 
keyboard and transcribes it into 
staffs-full of accurate musical 
notation on the computer screen. 


‘With a printer attached, the 
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computer can also print out sheet 
music of original works. Soon 
paper-scanning devices attached 
to personal computers will let 
you feed a piece of regular sheet 
music into a computer and have 
the music be played back 
through a synthesizer. 

These kinds of composition 
| tools are pretty hard to pass up at 
any level of musical expertise, say 
computer musicians. Computers 
have been embraced by rock 
artists such as Todd Rundgren 
and Frank Zappa for their ability 
to provide a new level of control 
of the many elements involved in 
the creation of a musical work. 
And though Mozart could invent 
and hear nine-part requiems in 
his head, he had to waste most of 
his time scribbling out all that 
musical notation on parchment; 
he is said to have spent about 70 
percent of his short musical life 
physically writing down the 
notes of his music. Today’s 
computer musicians would kill to 
go back in time and give Mozart a. 
Kurzweil, a Mac, and some good 
software. 

However, you don’t have to be 
a budding Mozart to take 
advantage of computers. With 


some computers selling 
for under $1000 and synthesizers 
available in the same price range, 
computer music is accessible to 
the people. In fact, “computer 
music has the potential to be the 
next folk music,” says Emile “Dr. 
T”’ Tobenfeld, a computer 
programmer and jazz fan who 
sells his own music software 
nationwide out of Dr. T’s Music 
Software store, in Chestnut Hill. 

For the price of a typical 
vacation, as Tobenfeld puts it, 
anyone with a good ear ora 
brilliant song kicking around in 
his or her head can buy enough 
electronic gear and software to 
produce reasonable-sounding 
music in a short amount of time. 
“You don’t need to spend two 
hours a day for 10 years 
practicing piano before you can 
stand listening to yourself,” he 
says. 

Computers remove the 
physical-dexterity requirements 
from making music and thus 
open musical avenues to people 
who, for whatever reason, can’t 
physically finger a banjo or blow 
into a saxophone. They also 
make it less scary for the 
untrained musician to walk into a 


music shop off the street and 
hope to come out with something 
useful. 

“We see more of the 30- to 40- 
year-olds, who have some time 
and money on their hands and 
some technical inclinations, 
getting into it,” comments Gene 
Joly, president of Boston’s E.U. 
Wurlitzer Music & Sound, which 
was recently named one of the 
nation’s top-five computer-music 
retailers. This seems appropriate, 


| since 30- to 40-year-olds are the 


people who brought us folk 
music in the first place. 
* * 

Computers have actually been 
used to generate music for about 
30 years, but until this decade 
you couldn’t get a computer 
much smaller than a refrigerator 
or much less expensive than a 
house. These limitations 
restricted their use to laboratory 
experiments at places like MIT. In 
such environments, where 
acousticians study the properties 
of sound and cognitive 
musicologists analyze the human 
appreciation of music as a way to 
unlock the mysteries of the 
human brain, computers have 
long been used to record and play 


back experimental music. 

In those early, academic days 
of computer-based music, 
synthesizers weren't even 
invented yet, so professors relied 
on the computers themselves to 
produce sounds. This is where 
conceptions of 1950s science- 
fiction computer-music bleeps 
and groans come from. 

Synthesizers first came to life 
in the mid ‘60s, the product of 
scientists looking for a better way 
to simulate music. The most 
famous of these, though not the 
first, was inventor Robert Moog’s 
synthesizer, whose ability to 
make electronic music was 
brought into public prominence 
by the Switched-On Bach record 
album by Walter Carlos. Soon 
synthesizers such as the Fender- 
Rhodes were making noises on 
Yes albums everywhere. But it 
wasn’t until synthesizers turned 
from analog to digital that the 
marriage of computers and music 
really took hold. 

To oversimplify things 
tremendously, digital data- 
storage can record information in 
a numeric and more space- 
efficient format than does analog 
storage. And digital synthesizers 


can trade information with 
computers, something analog 
machines couldn’t do. What that 
meant was that computers no 
longer had to try making their 
own musical sounds. They could 
do what they’re good at — 
storing and rearranging 
information — while the task of 
making musical sounds was left 
to the synthesizer’s more capable 

Still, there was a problem with 
early computer-synthesizer links. 
At first, makers of digital 
synthesizers each developed 
their own unique method for 
getting their machines to trade 
digital information with 
computers. Every time someone 
developed a more efficient way 
to let computers and synthesizers 
talk, all the existing machines 
became obsolete. The MIDI 
standard solved that problem. 
MIDI — musical instrument 
digital interface — brought the 
two machines together physically 
and let just about any synthesizer 
made today be linked to just 
about any personal computer by 
ensuring that they all speak the 
same electrical language. 
Developed about four years ago 
in a joint effort by synthesizer 
manufacturers to clear up initial 
problems in letting synthesizers 
communicate with personal 
computers, the MIDI standard is 
widely acknowledged by 
computer musicians as having 
thrust computer music into the 
mainstream commercial market 
for the first time, dragging it out 
of academic labs, where it had 
spent most of its time. 

Today virtually all synthesizers 
come with a MIDI as a standard 
feature, and the leading personal 
computers, such as the Apple 
Macintosh, IBM PC, and Atari ST, 
either have one built in or 
available as a hardware accessory 
for a couple hundred dollars. 

Currently it’s possible to create 
large networks of synthesizers 
and electronic drum machines, all 
wired into a central computer. In 
addition, some musical 
instruments are now built with 
MIDIs, so instead of creating 
musical data using a synthesizer 
keyboard, you can create data 
with an instrument you may 
know how to play better, such as 
a guitar or a saxophone. With a 
MIDI-compatible electric guitar, 
for example, you can twang a 
string normally and have the data 
that represent the twang go into 
the synthesizer and come out 
sounding like any instrument 
you'd like to hear. 

“You can play a guitar and 
have a trumpet come out,” says 
Rob Calcagni, founder and 
director of the Boston Computer 
Society’s Computers & Music 
Users’ group. 

Of course, he points out, the 
sound of a trumpet twanging and 
reverberating like a guitar is a 
little unsettling. Some computer 
musicians like to experiment with 
the new breed of mutant sounds 
that this process creates. Others 
opt for realism instead, learning 
how to make a guitar sound as if 
they've blown into it rather than 
twanged it. Computer software 
also lets you turn a twang into a 
toot, assuming you know what a 
trumpet toot is really supposed to 
sound like. 

All the advances in computers 
and software are largely 
dependent on the ability of 
synthesizers to mimic real 
instruments faithfully (the 
assumption here is that you want 
to simulate real sounds, which 
may not be, the case). 

Today's most advanced 
synthesizers achieve a 
remarkable level of realism 
through a technique known as 
“sampling.” A sampling 
keyboard actually records sounds 
from the real world in digital 
format and lets you play them 
back in altered form with the 
synthesizer keys. For example, if 
you “sample” a dog barking, you 
can then use your keyboard to 
Continued on page 12 
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Re-forming history 
Molly Dewson alone and a partner 


by Michael Bronski 


PARTNER AND I: MOLLY 
DEWSON, FEMINISM, AND 
NEW DEAL : POLITICS, by 
Susan Ware, with illustrations. 
Yale University Press, 327 
pages, $25.00. 


rom Abigail Adams to Pat 
Schroeder, women have 
always figured prominent- 
ly in American politics — usually 
more than they have ever been 
given credit for. But the real truth 
behind these women’s lives — 
the stories behind the headlines 


or, as is more often the case, 


behind the footnotes — is only 
now being told. Susan Ware's 
Partner and I: Molly Dewson, 
Feminism, and New Deal Politics 
attempts to tell an ambitious 
amount. 

A quick scan of the wealth of 
material to be found in Ware's 
book is enough to make you 
rethink American history: the 
nature of lesbian relationships 
and their effect on the lives of 
early 20th-century _ political 
women; the role of the educated 
woman in the reform and settle- 
ment-house movements; the 
campaign for suffrage and the 
emergence of a new political 
identity for women; the fight for 
women’s advancement in elec- 
toral politics; and the profound 
ways in which early feminist and 
women’s issues shaped the social 
policies of the New Deal. Ware is 
after a lot more here than just a 
biography of reformist and politi- 
cal boss Molly Dewson and has 
attempted an overview and 
analysis of the impact women 
have had on the landscape of 
American politics and social poli- 


cies over the past 90 years. But 


though Partner and | certainly 
fascinates with its eye for detail 
and its sometimes cogent 
analysis, it also frustrates with its 
author's refusal to deal with the 
more personal, complex issues 
she raises. 

In summary, Molly Dewson’s 
life reads like a feminist-political 
Horatio Alger story. Born, in 


“Books” edited by Stephen 
McCauley. 


1878, to a middle-class family of 
fluctuating means, Dewson at- 
tended Wellesley College. Upon 
graduating, in 1897, she worked 
on two projects on women and 
domestic work situations for the 
Boston Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union. In 1900 she 
became the director of probation 
for the Massachusetts State In- 
dustrial School for Girls (the first 


female reformatory in the coun-__ Dewson- graduated was a tightly 


try) and after 12 years and much 
praise for her organizational 
abilities, she turned down an 
offer to become the executive 
secretary of the Massachusetts 
Commission on the Minimum 
Wage. She was very active in the 
women’s suffrage movement and 
during the war spent time in 
France with the Red Cross, help- 
ing displaced French. She rose up 
the bureaucratic ladder and 
further enhanced her reputation 
as a crack organizer and an 
innovative problem-solver. 

Back in the States Dewson 
joined the National Consumer's 
League (NCL) and, along with 
Felix Frankfuter, set the stage for 
several Supreme Court battles to 
secure the minimum wage. She 
resigned, in 1924, for health 
reasons and, in 1928, was recruit- 
ed by Eleanor Roosevelt to deal 
with some problems in the 
women’s division of the De- 
mocratic Party. She gradually 
took on a larger and larger role in 
party politics and, at the height of 
her power, convinced a dubious 
country and a hesitant president 
that Frances Perkins’ was the 
right woman to be appointed 
secretary of Labor. She was also 
responsible for more than 100 
patronage placements of women 
in high-ranking party positions. 
She was nominated and con- 
firmed to the prestigious Na- 
tional Social Security Board, in 
1937, but resigned after one year 
and retired — still holding a 
respected position as elder states- 
woman — to a country house in 
Maine, where she died at the age 
of 88, in 1962. 

Not a bad story. The trouble is 
that it is hardly the whole story, 
or even close to the whole story. 


It is impossible to separate 
Dewson from the woman- 
centered world in which she was 
educated and first worked, and 
though Ware does a credible job 
of describing some of this, she 
doesn’t fully explore the effect it 
had on both Dewson and the 
women with whom she as- 
sociated. 

The Wellesley from which 


knit, same-sex community where 
liberal education and _ strong 
friendships were intgrtwined. In 
a sense, the school, along with 
the other women’s colleges, was 
an incubator for the settlement 
houses and the reform move- 
ments in the outside world. 
Women here existed without 
men, and many held the view 
that because of their ability to 
nurture, they could bring about 
social reform that male politi- 
cians were unable or unwilling to 
enact. At the time Dewson was at 
Wellesley, none of the faculty 
was involved in heterosexual 
marriages; it was quite common, 
however, for two women to live 
in a settled relationship that was 
referred to as a “Wellesley mar- 
riage.” Crushes among the. stu- 
dents were commonplace — they 
were called “smashing” — and 
although Dewson had many 
companions she had no 
“particular friend.” That situation 
remedied itself, in 1909, when 
Molly met Mary Gurley Porter, 
known as Polly, who came _ to 
work as a volunteer at the 
probation board. The friendship 
grew, and by 1911 they were 
planning to live together after 
Molly attended her dying 
mother. In 1912, with Porter's 
independent income, they 
bought a dairy farm in Central 
Massachusetts and settled into 
what was to become a 52-year 
relationship that was to shape not 
only each of their lives but 
Dewson’s political career, as well. 

From the beginning Molly 
Dewson and Polly Porter thought 
of themselves and were thought 
of by everyone else as a couple. © 
When they were not separated 

--€ontinued on page 
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MINIATURE GOLF, photographs by John Margolies, text by 
Nina Garfinkel and Maria Reidelbach. Abbeville Press, 96 — 


pages, $19.95. 


Putt-Putt, peewee, pigmy, and pint-pot; goony, capsule, — 
vest-pocket, demitasse, and midget; these are just a few of the 
names by which miniature golf is described. Photographer 
John Margolies spent the past eight years documenting and 
playing on nearly 100 courses in 20 states. His 230 color 
illustrations, along with the zippy, informative text by Nina 
Garfinkel and Maria Reidelbach, New York art-scene/pop- - 
culture writers, make Miniature Golf, which is bound in plush-_ 
green artificial turf, as inspired and wacky as its subject. 
Although most of us probably think of minigolf as a ‘50s 
phenomenon, it actually originated in 1916 and took hold just 
prior to the Great Depression. By 1930, between 25,000 to 30,000 
courses had been built, and an estimated 4 million Americans 
were playing. Songs were written (“I’ve Gone Goofy over 
Miniature Golf”), fashions created, and the movie business 
threatened. “Americans coped with miniaturized incomes,” the 
authors explain, “by embracing tiny as the ultimate in style. 
Efficiency apartments, portable radios, small families, tourist 
cottages and the compact Austin roadster became the rage.” But 
by late 1931, due to the worsening economy and market 
saturation, the rage for miniature golf was over. In the ‘50s, 
when both babies and suburbia boomed, minigolf re-emerged, 
its colorful, tacky imagery fitting right in with the times. It was 
a clean, wholesome activity the entire nuclear family could 
enjoy; and now, in the atomic age, monsters, dinosaurs, 
volcanoes, “and other disruptive icons” populated the courses, 
where they can still be found today. Viewed as fad, folk art, 
entertainment, or competitive sport, miniature golf has survived 
long enough to be a recognizable, permanent part of Americana, 
one deserving of a book as fun and energetic as this. Norman 


Rockwell never had it so good! 
— Robin Lippincott 


UNDER A SICKLE MOON: A JOURNEY THROUGH 
AFGHANISTAN, by Peregrine Hodson. Traveler Books, 
Atlantic Monthly Press, 240 pages, $7.95. 


This is a maddening book, extreme in its strength and 
weakness. Peregrine Hodson, a London investment banker who 
read Oriental Studies at Oxford and thus learned Farsi, the 
Iranian version of the language called Dari in Afghanistan, spent 
three months traveling with the Afghan mujahedin, or holy 
warriors, in 1984. Hodson is wonderful writer, and his book is a 
great read — vivid, funny, moving, and full of irony. His grasp 
and evident love of the region’s poetic and tale-spinning 
conversational traditions were perhaps as great an asset as his 
knowledge of Persian in a land where “a man’s body was a 
shadow, death was a process of life, and the only truth was the 
mystery of God’s purpose.” Between days of frekking, 
skirmishing, and getting washed downstream, the band shares 
the odd hashish cigarette, trades songs — Hodson sings Bob 
Dylan and plays Bach concertos on his Walkman — and debates 
religion. “People in the West think politics is more important 
than religion,” he is told. “They do not understand Islam.” 
Hodson bewails our ignorance of the country but offers little 
context for his adventure (and no assessment of the conservative 
faction that sponsored him). There is a haunting sense of the 
story he did not get, of questions neither asked nor answered, of 
homework left undone. And the descriptive flow of his narrative 
could have profited from a lacing of analysis. Under a Sickle 
Moon is published under Atlantic’s travel-book imprint. Given 
that Afghanistan has now been closed to the press for almost 
eight years, though, and given Hodson’s rich resources, this is 
one case where it seems quite fair to fault an author for not 
making a broader inquiry. 
— MLE. Hirsch 


THE MEDIA LAB, by Stewart Brand. Viking, 256 pages, 
$20.00 ‘ 


- The Media Lab, a fast-paced examination of MIT's bold 
attempt to “invent the future,” superficially resembles a 
collaborative science-fiction effort: formidable plot by mad 
geniuses, aggressive action by the Fortune 500, futuristic setting 
by ILM. Pei and snappy dialogue by assorted professors, 
programmers, PCs, and PhDs. Yet this extremely engaging and 
enlightening book’s strength is its compelling reality — this stuff 
is happening in your own backyard along the Charles. MIT’s 
Media Lab is going to change your life — dramatically — and 
this book may help prepare for technology's onslaught. Stewart 
Brand, best known for founding The Whole Earth Catalogue 
and for organizing the first Hacker’s Conference, now focuses 
his attention on Professor Nicholas Negroponte’s brainchild, the 
Lab. Here, he and other electronic innovators experiment wildly 
with the ever-evolving communication industry. Brand suc- 
cessfully integrates the Lab’s history and objectives with the 
vast global-media lab. VCRs, fiberoptics, high-speed data lines, 
PCs, digital electronics — all have a role in this technological 
revolution. Brand’s enigmatic question, “How can we directly 
connect our nervous system to the global computer?”, clearly 
needs to be asked, and his answers are thought provoking and 


unsettling. 
— John Dey: 
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provides a rich diversity of over 500 
undergraduate and graduate credit 
courses, as well as noncredit courses and 
seminars —all taught by a superior fac- 


ulty with a reputation for academic excel- ti: 
lence and standards that will bring out me 
the best in you. 
wv Classes, most in the evenings, are to 

held at our Boston campus and in 

Acton, Bedford, and Tyngsboro. learn 
JA Spring semester classes begin 

January 11. 1S 
aA Register now, either by mail or in 

person, and you will be billed later. when- 


<< We will gladly arrange deferred 
payments for part-time students, 
and assist eligible degree and 
nondegree students to apply for 
financial aid. 

ys Call for your free copy of the Spring 
Semester Class Schedule. 


Call Today! 
617/353-6000 


An equal opportunity, affirmative action institution 


YOUR 
BUSINESS 
NEED 
TEMPORARY 

HELP? 


Become STAFF ASSOCIATED! 


We’re Staff Associates, a temporary em- 
ployment service in Cambridge. We’ll help 
your business meet its employment needs 
with immediate temporary clerical help. 


If you’re in charge of your business’s recruit- 
ment needs, give us a call. We have quality 
people that will work immediately. 


STAFF 
ASSOCIATES INC. 


1384 Mass. Ave. 
Suite 208 
Harvard Square 


Call Becksey 
876-1876 


You can now be in 


The Ultimate 
Polaroid Exposure 


ELSA DORFMAN AND PETER WOLF PHOTOGRAPHED BY JOAN SEIDEL 


Photographed by renowned Polaroid portrait artist 
Dorfman 


Ms. Dorfman, whose works have been exhibited at the ICA, the MFA 
and the Fogg, has leased one of only 4 existing 20 x 24 Polaroid 
cameras and has set up her studio at 955 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Cambridge. Now, you and up to nine others, including family, friends 
or even your pet can be photographed by Elsa in her studio, and 
leave with this remarkable piece of art in hand. No waiting for weeks 
to see the results. Indeed, 70 seconds after the shot you see the 
print. 
a orana 
ABBINO L PRINTS AND SIZES AVAILABLE 


Any time 
you 
buy two pair 
of eyeglasses 

with the same Rx, 

we’ ll give you 
20% off 
‘on the 
lower priced pair. 


10% Discount to Senior Citizens on prescription eyewear 


| °“3O 


Designer eyewear. 
Christian Dior, Opty!, 
Bill Blass, Anne Klein, 
Charmant, Zele & 
Metzler. Frames & 
lenses complete. 


Comprehensive eye 
examination. 
Latest diagnostic 


testing, cataract check, 
& slit lamp evaluation. 


equipment for glaucoma 


*39” 


Extended wear 

soft contact lenses. 
Permaflex ,Bausch & Lomb. 
Fitting by eye doctor 

& instructions 
available - $35. 


Single vision, daily wear 
soft contact lenses. 
Bausch & Lomb, Ciba, 
Hydrocurve. Fitting by eye 
doctor & instructions 
available - $30. 


The Eye Doctors 


Cambridge Somerville 

Harvard Square oolidge Corner The Mali at Assembly Sq { 

1174 Mase Ave, Harvard St Cambridge | 
547-6080 739-2707 623-3150 


David Hauser OO Bruce Rakusin 0.0 


Charles McKervey 0 0 | Eye 
| ASSociates 


Pameia McGiasson O D. 
f 
SOFLENS 


Dedham - 329-0531 
Billerica - 667-0481 Joseph Wadoski 
Paul DiStefano. Framingham - 879-3442 
Brockton - 587-9700 Leonard Greene. 0.0. 
Steven Strojny, 0.0. Myennis - 771-6983 
Danvers- 777-4700 James Casey, O.D. 
C. Roger Armstrong 0.0. + 773-1314 

Sieget Richard C. Erickson ©.0. 


th @ Seekonk © Springfield © Westfield Ww 


Newton - 969-0460 
Alan Glickman 0.0. 


Also in: North 
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NOVEMBER 12-15 


Off S.E. Expressway 

MBTA To Columbia Station 
Hours: Thurs 6-11 pm, Fri 4-11 pm, 
Sat 11 am-11 pm, Sun 11 am-7 pm 


CHILDREN UNDER TWELVE FREE 


at the 


BAYSIDE 
EXPO CENTER 


ene 


ADMISSION - $5.00 


As American as 
Apple Pie 


It's true, our Consumer Information 
Catalog is filled with booklets that 

can answer the questions American 
consumers ask most. 

To satisfy every appetite, the 
Consumer Information Center puts 
together this helpful Catalog quarterly 
containing more than 200 federal 


NORDELL 


publications you can order. It's free, 
and so are almost half of the booklets 
it lists. Subjects like nutrition, money 
management, health and federal 
benefits help you make the right 
choices and decisions. 


So get a slice of American 
Write today for your free’ 


Catalog: 


Consumer Information Center 
Department AP Pueblo, Colorado 81009 


175/70R13 ... 


Snow’s coming. Cold’s 
coming. Wet, slippery 
roads are coming. So 
- come here first! We’ve 
got the right snow tires 
for your car. And we've £ 


DUNLOF 


Steel Radial Snow w/w 
(75 and 80 Series only) 


Steel Radial Snow 
(Mfg. by Michelin) 


185/70R13 ... 
185/70R14 ... 
195/70R14 ... 
205/70R14 ... 


Don’t wait.Winter won't 


> All prices include free mounting 
* and changeover next spring. 
Offer expires Nov. 14, 1987. 


$48.77 
$50.77 
$55.77 
$68.77 
$72.77 


Leader of the cat pack 


Talking shop 
Craig Halliwill, cat breeder 


by Madeline Drexler 


Craig Halliwill is a deliberate, soft-spoken man from Medina, Ohio, now living on the South Shore. He 
owns the finest Bombay cat in New England, as well as both branches of the Boston Health and Swim Club. 
Slugger, his champion male, is a black, muscular, short-haired, gold-eyed beauty. Halliwill calls cat 
breeding his “hobby,” a deceiving label. Since you can’t make a living at it, only part-time devotees like him 
are creating prized purebreds in this country. 


human companions — I mean, they're really with you! You walk in the door, and they're 

ght there. You sit down, and they jump in your lap. If you go upstairs, they follow you. 

If you put one behind closed doors, they will very likely learn to open the door. I have several 
that will chase objects and return them like a dog because they want to please you. 

But they’re still cats — they're not dogs. If you say, ‘Come over here and sit’ or, ‘Heel,’ they 
don’t do that. Cat fanciers will tell you with a smile that it’s not a ¢at’s role: it’s undignified. I feel 
that way too. If I make my cat come and heel, it’s demeaning. 

On a human level, the difference is between making an animal obey you and having an 
animal come to you because it wants to, or look up at you lovingly or sit in your lap. The gift of 
obedience doesn’t carry the same clout as the undeserved gift of a cat’s affection. 

My wife and I started breeding Bombays three and a half years ago. Our ideal is the traditional 
Bombay that was developed 27 years ago, a cross between the traditional Burmese and the. 
American shorthair. In the last few years, there has been a movement in one cat-fancier’s 
association to introduce a more puglike look into the face — the nose pushed in like a Persian, 
rather than the natural round-head type. Those of us who appreciate the traditional Bombay 
dislike that for two reasons. Number one, we think the original cross between the two breeds 
created a cat of extraordinary beauty. Secondly, the new look, which is called the ‘contemporary 
look,’ has attending physical problems: birth defects, head deformities. 

It seems to me the breeding process ought to be reversed. But the political reality is that if a 
look is winning, that look will be created. People will breed for the win. 

My goal is to keep the cats as healthy and beautiful as they are right now. Because I can’t 
imagine them being better. I want to keep a wide line of genetic backgrounds and mix them up 
in a sound way. The temptation when you have something good is to fool with it in the name of 
making it better. But if you look at the purebred domesticated animal world, we are not always 
the great breeders we think we are. The canine counterparts to the felines have tremendous 
problems. Some of them can hardly stand up anymore because of joint problems. 

There is no money in this business. The best you can hope for is to break even. That's the other 
thing that gives us a lot of latitude. We breed cats and, well, ‘sell’ is a bad word. I like the word 
‘adopt,’ because we employ adoption procedures. It’s not like we would turn people down 
because we were snooty or we don’t like their looks. But we don’t want our cats to go to a one- 
cat home — they need a friend. And we wouldn't want them to go to a home with six cats and 
a dog. Our cats are so special. And they are expensive — $600. 

Practically all the cats we’ve sold have been to childless couples or couples with 
grandchildren. They have not been single people who could not sustain relationships and turned 
to pets. Practically in every case they’re married. I wonder if that population — couples who 
intentionally choose to be childless for the time being — don’t have a strong urge to turn their 
affection to some small creature. It also ties into the quality-time thing: ‘I’m not going to be home 
long, but when I’m home I want you in my lap, sucker!’ 

’ Quality time is one thing we don’t have as breeders. We have so many cats, we don’t really 
have the luxury of spending all of our attention on one. When we're away from home for more 
than four or five hours, they're immediately on our minds. I’m wondering how they’re doing, if 
they got into mischief, if they're hungry. Sometimes I just think about being with them. 

We put the females who are ready to give birth in our bedroom, so that we can be with them. 
They’re so attached that during this crisis — and birth is a crisis for all animals — they especially 
desire affection and companionship. It could be stroking, handling, talking to them. Just being 
present. And they’re so proud. They have their babies and it’s like: ‘I did good, didn’t I?’ Several 
gals have given birth in our laps, literally. My wife once had a cat upside down in her lap. She 
held her hands on the cat's feet, like stirrups. The cat’s head was on her belly. And the cat had 
the baby right in her lap. 

One of the hardest times for me was letting one of our favorite cats be adopted. Her name was 
Annie. We have to have a limited number of cats — because how many mouths can you feed, 
how many litter boxes can you keep clean? And we didn’t need her genetic code anymore. I cried 
after I gave her up. But I knew she was better off. That was one of the reasons I got into purebred 
cats. Should life change and you have to stop breeding, it’s possible to find good homes for your 
cats quickly. You only have to endure the sadness of se 


Cc C: Bombays are just the sweetest animals. They have a burning desire to be with their 


aration. But you never have to 
go through the sadness of putting them to sleep or abandoning them in some cruel oul ID 


way. 
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Clothes encounters 


Lady the nightclub 


Jennifer Cares behind door number one 


by Sally Cragin 


SAVE + SAVE + SAVE 
$ $ MEGA-BUCKS $ $ | 


— 1000 COPIES — 
OFFSET PRINTED ON BOND PAPER 
FROM 1 ORIGINAL 


ony $26.00 2.6 CENTS EACH 


ADDITIONAL 1000’S SAME ORIGINAL $20.00 
5000 OF SAME ORIGINAL ONLY $96.00 


Harvard Document and Printing 
(NEXT TO INTERNATIONAL PLACE) 426-1860 


184 HIGH STREET, BOSTON 


ys T. the Bear’s Jennifer Cares 


onetime Cornell student, twice-a-week doorwoman Jennifer Cares is as cheerily 
@ whimsical a presence as the teddy bears that used to adorn the bar. After you've paid 
the cover, she’s likely to stamp you with the bent tines of a dinner fork or run the wheels of a toy 
car across your hand. Her sense of humor extends to the rockers on the 6thér side of the Marshall 
amps, too — a while back, she made a panther-size papier-maché kitty pifiata for a Scruffy the 
Cat show. Stuffed it with rose petals and hung it over the stage. Not surprisingly, her personal 
style is just as resourceful. She's likely to augment one of her many ‘50s dinner-dresses with a 
necklace constructed of chicken vertebrae. “I'll save them from soup,” she explains, “and then 
spray-paint the whole thing black — it looks just like black coral, and no one can tell the 
difference. They break after a couple of months, but it hasn’t cost me anything. By then, I’ve 
made more soup. 

“T'll try to dress appropriately, but if you wear nice things, people spill drinks on you or worse. 
Once a guy spit at me because I refused to believe his ID. So I get a lot of my clothes at the Salvie, 
or the St. Vincent DePaul [a Central Square mark-down bazaar]. They have sensitive sweaters 
there. You know, sweaters that haven't been treated particularly well. Plus, I weasel the 
occasional T-shirt from bands. It’s free advertising for them. If someone hands me a shirt while 
I’m working, I'll just go back to the walk-in cooler and change.” Her collection of promotional 
T-shirts would put a punk archivist to shame; among her recent favorites are a shirt from a recent 
Descendents’ gig (“Thou shalt not commit decaf” is one of the slogans on the back) and a 
souvenir from Tupelo Chain Sex. “I love that one,” she says. “Did you ever see it? It’s a picture 

‘of Hitler and Reagan and the slogan goes, ‘Can you spot the difference?’ ” 

Jennifer likes to dress up, not yup, though her current digs are in fashion-mad Back Bay. Quite 
a change from her old flat in Central Square. “Everyone dresses up here,” she sighs, referring to 
her new neighborhood. “You don’t wear pajamas to the Star Market.” Even so, Jennifer has been 
known to wear pajama tops to her day job at Newbury Street’s Deluca’s Market. There, she 
works in the bakery, lifting back-breaking tins of muffins, which hasn’t done her triceps any 
harm. “My latest collection are men’s pajama tops from the Closet, on Newbury,” she explains. 
“They're so comfortable, and I love the big collars and all that piping. Good protection from oven 
burns, too.” 

Juggling her afternoon work with her duties at T.T.’s doesn’t leave much time for serious 
dressing up, though Back Bay life has inspired one quietly indulged habit. “I couldn’t believe that 
stockings cost $10 here. But I’ve started wearing them, with garter belts. It’s great — you can feel 
all kinds of trashy and nobody will know.” This from a girl whose prized possession last year 
was a pair of state-trooper boots. “I was so excited! A friend of mine works for the New 
Hampshire National Guard, so we went to the official outlet together. We're one size apart, and 
she told them she needed a second pair because her feet get bigger from morning to night.” 

Unfortunately, the ongoing homogenization of punk fashion takes the fun out of combat gear. 
“Madonna wrecked a lot of looks by making them so ubiquitous,” Jennifer says. “The shock 
value has been totally exorcised, and after six years of Catholic schools, I really dislike any 
uniforms. Now all I can do is just avoid anything that looks like it came from Tello’s.” Good 
thing she has such an active imagination — aside from the chicken-vertebrae necklaces, one 
recent wardrobe project was converting a curtain into a skirt. “I like to make a lot of my clothes, 
even though I don’t have a sewing machine right now,” Jennifer says. “I just made a pink Swiss- 
dot curtain into a skirt. I figure, it cost 79 cents at the Friendly Family Center, so who cares how 


long it lasts?” 


T T. the Bear’s Place is probably the cuddliest club in Cambridge, never mind Boston. And 
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There's more than one litter problem 
in your neighborhood. 
They never asked tobe born. But their mother's way to reduce the sad number of ownerless dogs 
owners figured the local animal shelter would —_and cats destroyed this year. It will also increase 
surely find them good homes. your pet's chances of living a longer and healthier 
They didn’t realize that most of the 13.5 million __ life. That responsibility is yours a You'll never 
unwanted animals put to death each year are stop your pets from acting naturally. But if vou 
not strays. They're puppies and kittens born in love them. vou'll have them fixed. 
nice homes like yours that have to be killed to Talk to your veterinarian. Or contact the MSPCA 
make room for more. for a free information packet on birth control 
Having your pet spayed or neutered is the only _ for your pet 


MSPCA2 "227 


350 South Huntington Avenue, Boston. MA 02130(617) 522-7400 (In the Springfield area. call (413) 736-2992). 
For membership information and a free copy of our magazine, Animals, call or write the MSC, 
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THE WANG CELEBRITY SERIES, 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, WBZ-T 


The Wang Center 
_ for the Performing Arts — 


(with special thanks to Dance Umbrella) 
present | 


DAZZLING, DARING, INNOVATIVE! 


Nov. 20-22 THE WANG CENTER FOR THE PERFORMING ARTS 
TICKET PRICES: $28.50, $25.50, $20.50, $15.50 


Mail Orders Now To: Twyla Tharp, The 
Center, 270 Tremont St. Boston, 


These performances ore port of AT&T Dance Tour 
in the Upper Room 


Fugue 
A portion of the proceeds to benefit Boston 1 | Nine Sinatra Songs 
City Hospital, supported in part by WBZ- IV. 


Charge Your Tickets: TICKETMASTER 
787-8000 (9AM-9PM) 


“FRI NOV20 
SUN, NOV 22 at 3PM | SAI. NOV21 ot8PM 
Boker s Dozen Sue s Leg 
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PHONE 


-A- POEM 


(617) 492-1144 


Q Ineed a change 

Q I want variety and 
people contact 

QO I love travel 


for me 


GL Places! 


Start a Travel Career 


Ineed to do 


ursday 


Open 12:30 p.m. every Thi 
Houses son, Nov. 


ourses 


TRAVEL Management fra 
Eoucarion 
CENTER 


Affiliated with Crimson Travel Service 
AipAmerican Airlines SABRE Training 
Accredited Member NATTS 


Nashua, NH 
(603) 880-7200 


Day, Evening, & 
Courses Start 
& 


(617) 547-7750 


BREAK OFF 


THIS COUPON 
FOR A 
GREAT BREAK 

ON BRAKES. 
$10.00 off our usual 
$79.77 price on disc 
brakes. Or $10.00 off 
our usual $67.77 price 
on drum brakes. Includes 
parts and labor, most 
cars. Plus a free safety 
inspection. This coupon 
does it. 


We accept MasterCard, Visa, 
Amex, Discover and Dunlop 
Credit Cards. And your per- 
sonal check is always welcome. 


L 


We're back again with 
the best breaks on 

great brakes. Great 
tires. Great shocks. 
Great everything that’s 
under your car. Plus 

the kind of service that 
sent 18,000 people 

away happy last year. 
(Some of whom drove 
our free loaner cars while 
their’s were being fixed.) 
Drop by anytime Monday 
through Friday between 
8 and 6 or between 

8 and 2 on Saturday. 

Or call us at 923-1800 for 
an appointment. You'll 
drive away happy, too. 


irecttire 


126 Galen St., Newton/Watertown 923-1800 


Food 


I was six either. I couldn't 

even say, as my daughter 
does, that they’re not so bad 
“fresh” — by which she means 
uncooked and cut into pearly, 
curly slices — because I thought 
all mushrooms were born in a 
B&B can. Another helping of 
butter-broiled eraser bits? Nooo 
thanks. The cute bentwood 
baskets that mushroom farms 
ship their stock in helped change 
my mind. So did discovering that 
Tolkein’s hobbits, impeccable 
gastronomes in other high-tea- 
ish respects, had a passion for 
fungus. I came across both bits of 
information at an impressionable 
age, and not long afterwards I 
was sautéeing my own fresh-cut 
slices in butter (with a sprinkling 
of nutmeg) and perfecting my 
omelet technique. 

Adulthood, however, brought 
new challenges in the shape of 
wild morels — not to mention 
cloud ears and tree oysters. May- 
be a trace of my early prejudice 
remains, for I have been hesitant 
to jump on the fancy-fungus 
bandwagon. Of course, a leap can 
easily become a pratfall at prices 
that rival imported smoked 
salmon’s. The chanterelles I 
purchased, a move inspired by 
talk of an apricot bouquet, spoke 
to me only of blotting paper. I 
have since learned that these 
spongy yellow horns-of-plenty 
vary wildly in flavor depending 
on where they are grown, and the 
trick is to sniff before you buy. 

I did not learn this trick from 
books. The flood of imported 
produce in the markets fas haéa 
profound and unexpected effect 
on consumer behavior: strangers 
in the supermarket talk to one 
another. And one of the surest 
places to strike up interesting 
conversations is the mushroom 
counter. Weigh a gritty brown 
cremini thoughtfully in your 
hand, and someone is bound to 
comment or ask your advice. Ask 
for suggestions, and people will 
scribble whole recipes on the 
backs of envelopes. 

The consensus at my favorite 
counter indicates that shiitake are 
a good starting point for first- 
time buyers. They look tidy, for 
one thing, and their flavor is 
woodsy without being rank. 
They combine well with other 
mushrooms, too. Pasta seems to 
be the wild-fungus vehicle of 
choice among the shoppers on 
my block, but counter lore en- 
compasses etiquette as well. 
Breaking a whole cap loose from 
its stem is frowned upon, but at 
$11.98 a pound, no one thinks the 
less of you for searching out 
those caps that are already stem- 
less. (We reassure one another 
that the high-priced stalks we're 
forced to accept will keep for 
months in a plastic bag in the 
freezer to become a welcome 
addition to soups and such.) 


I didn’t like mushrooms when 


Omelets remain a fine if aus-. 


tere way to try out new 
mushrooms, but having the 
whole meal hinge on your inex- 
perience can be a daunting pros- 
pect. The following dishes com- 
bine a variable amount of wild 
mushrooms with other costarring 
ingredients, or with the familiar 


A ’shroom of one own 


white cultivated caps. In other 
words, they allow you to —— 
your bets. 


Stir-fried chicken with 
wild mushrooms and 

eens 

rves four to six 

2 whole chicken breasts, 
boneless and skinless, cut 
into narrow strips 

olive oil 

% teaspoon crushed 
thyme 

1 pound wild 
mushrooms (firm textured, 
strong-flavored types like 
shiitake, cremini, and 
portobello are best) 

4 cups firmly packed 
assorted greens (mustard, 
turnip, dandelion, chard, 
kale, collard, spinach, and 
so on) 

% pound thick-cut 
bacon, diced 

2 tablespoons (or more) 
butter 

salt and ground pepper 

This being a stir-fry, the rela- 
tive proportions of chicken, 
greens, and mushrooms can vary 
wildly according to taste, budget, 
and market availability. In fact, 
it’s better to use a handful of wild 
mushrooms, if that’s all you want 
or have, than to try to fill in with 
the domestic variety. The meaty 
texture of wild ones — and the 
look of the big dark slices — are 
as important as their woodsy 
flavor in this dish. 

Preparation: place chicken 
strips in a bowl, sprinkle with a 
little olive oil and crushed thyme, 
and set aside. Remove stems 
from mushrooms, wipe caps 
clean with a damp cloth, and cut 
into one-eighth-inch slices. Wash 
and dry greens and cut into strips, 
removing the thick mid ribs of 
older leaves. Meanwhile, in a pan 
large enough to hold the greens, 
slowly fry the diced bacon 
chunks until they turn crisp. 
Remove the chunks with a 
slotted spoon and drain on paper 
towels. Leave one tablespoon of 
bacon fat in the pan and set aside. 

Cooking: melt butter in a large 
skillet, add mushrooms, and 
sauté, stirring frequently, for 
about 10 minutes, or until slices 
are dark and juicy but retain 
some bite. Set pan aside. (The 
mushrooms will reheat when 
they are added to the chicken 
during the final moments of 
cooking.) Meanwhile, heat the 
pan containing the reserved 
bacon fat. Add the shredded 
greens plus a generous os 
of fresh-ground pepper. Sau 
the greens, uncovered, over me- 
dium-low heat until they are 
tender but still bright-colored. 
Remove pan from heat but keep 
warm. (You can set the pan in a 
200-degree oven while the 
chicken cooks.) 

In a wok or another large 
skillet, heat one tablespoon of 
olive oil. When it is hot, add the 
chicken pieces and stir con- 
tinuously for one minute, or until 
the pieces are light-colored and 
just cooked through (do not 
overcook). Add the mushrooms, 
and salt and pepper to taste, and 
stir to mix. 

Serving: place chicken and 


mushrooms in a large bowl, edge 
them with the cooked greens, 
scatter the reserved bacon 
chunks overall, and serve with 
wild rice for a rich fall dinner for 
four. For a lighter meal for more 
people, heap. chicken, 
mushrooms, greens, and bacon 
on a bed of hot pasta. 
* * 

The mushroom-soup recipes 
I've used in the past have all been 
variations on the classic cream- 
soup formula, calling for a pound 
or less of fungus to flavor a quart 
or more of chicken stock and 
smothering the lot in sherry- 
spiked cream. They make a for- 
mal but rather weighty start to a 
meal. The following recipe, from 
Felipe Rojas-Lombardi’s Soup, 
Beautiful Soup (Random House, 
1985) uses many more 
mushrooms, lots less cream, and 
no stock at all. The result is an 
intensely flavored, equally 
elegant soup that piques rather 
than sedates the appetite. The 
flavor-enhancing and concentrat- 
ing techniques do wonders for 
the ordinary mushroom, and as 
little as a quarter-pound of a wild 
variety will have a dramatically 
tasty impact. 


Felipe Rojas- 

Lombardi’s mushroom 
soup 

Serves six to eight 

2 pounds assorted 
mushrooms, wiped with a 
damp cloth 

6 tablespoons butter or 
oil 

1 large onion, chopped 

1 leek, white part only, 
chopped (about ¥2 cup) 

1 clove garlic, minced 

% teaspoon nutmeg 

% teaspoon thyme 

¥2 teaspoon white 
Pepper 

2 tablespoons sweet 
vermouth 

% cup flour 

6 cups water 

2 teaspoons coarse salt 

2 tablespoons heavy 
cream 

Reserve three perfectly shaped 
mushrooms for garnish. (You get 
the most flavor from the wild 
mushrooms by cooking them in 
the soup, but it takes more will 
power than most of us have not 
to show off with a few of those 
unusual shapes floating on top. 
Compromise with slices of both 
wild and domestic varieties, and 
enjoy the jigsaw patterns the 
different-shaped slices make.) 
Chop the remaining mushrooms, 
stems and all, and set aside. 

In a large heavy-bottomed 
soup pot or casserole, heat the 
butter or oil and sauté the onion, 
leek, and garlic until the onion 
softens and turns golden. Add 
the nutmeg, thyme, and pepper, 
and cook one minute. Add ver- 
mouth and cook until it 
evaporates. Add the chopped 
mushrooms and cook, stirring, 


‘over medium heat until they 


release their moisture and it 
evaporates. Add the flour and stir 
continuously over low heat for 10 
minutes. (The mixture will be 


-very dry.) Add water and salt and 


bring to a boil. Lower heat and 


err for about 15 minutes, or _ 
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until the mushrooms are tender 
but retain a slight bite. Remove 
from heat until ready to serve. 
To serve: slice garnishing 
mushrooms paper thin. Remove 
one cup of the soup, add the 
cream to it, and puree in the 
blender. Stir the puree into the 
rest of the soup as it reheats and 
serve with a scattering of mush- 
room slices. 


Pet rocks 
revisited 


Continued from page 3 
aquamarine is the tuner, the 
carnelian grounds, the rose 
quartz transmits, and the tour- 
maline amplifies. Just holding 
these little stones empowers 
you.” 

The Crystal Oracle is Linda 
and LeRoy’s way of introducing 
crystal mania to the masses. 
“The avant-garde will always 
find these things,” explained 
Linda. “Others feel inadequate 
when they realize that some 
people have been into crfstals 
for years. This kit is designed to 
bring you up-to-date in a matter 
of moments.” 

“It's the Sears Roebuck ver- 
sion of the mystery schools,” 
LeRoy added. 

Whatever happened to the 
tarot, to the I Ching, and other 
divining methods? “The I Ching 
is sexist,” said Linda. “The tarot 
is dark, occult, and time-consum- 
ing,” said LeRoy. “Crystals are 
light, up, and new.” 

“Can people get addicted to 
consulting the Crystal Oracle?,” I 
asked, knowing that Rico and I 
could easily while away hours 
doing readings for ourselves and 
our friends. “We consult the 
Oracle every morning,” said 
LeRoy, “but I don’t trust any- 
thing to run my life. It’s the 
synchronicity of you, the 
crystals, and the questions asked 
that actually does the wor 

People in New York and Los 
Angeles spend thousands of 
dollars for mammoth crystals 
these days. “Is it true,” I asked 
LeRoy and Linda, “that the big- 
ger the crystal, the better the cos- 
mic reception?” ‘Size has 
nothing to do with it,” said 
LeRoy. “It’s the frequency that 
counts, not the physical propor- 
tions. In fact, our next project re- 
veals the secret that you don’t 
really need the crystals at all. All 
you have to do is just think, for 
instance, amethyst, and you will 
be tuning into higher conscious- 
ness.” 

LeRoy pulled a Mylar card 
wrapped in plastic out of his 
travel bag. With the card is pack- 
aged a small amethyst stone. On 
the back of the card are direc- 
tions explaining that you don’t 
really need to buy any more 
crystals. Simply think 
“CRYSTAL,” and the effect is 
the same. 

Well, that’s egalitarian. Now 
the average guy can imagine as 
fancy a rock as Shirley MacLaine 
or Liz Taylor can afford to 
purchase. LeRoy and _ Linda 
beamed, and shadows of the ’60s 
shone from their eyes. Steal this 
crystal. I felt better immediately. 
Somehow fads are not so horrify- 
ing if they’re confined to the 
privacy of people’s minds. 

When I get home, Rico is nap- 
ping on my green velvet antique 
rocker. If I’ve told him once, I’ve 
told Rim a million times, this 
chair is not part of his territory. If 
he got a job, I remind him, he 
could buy his own rocker or 
even a Barcalounger and sit 
wherever he wanted. Together 
we visualize a lovely rose quartz 
crystal, pale pink with streaks of 
gold running through it. The 
rock pulsates between the cat 
and me. “May universal love 
bring us closer together through 
this crystal,” I whisper. Rico 
looks at me skeptically. “She’s so 
gullible,” he seems to be think- 


ing. 
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don't 
have to be 
somebody's 
mother 
tobea 
Girl Scout 
Leader. 


You can be an aunt, sister, 
neighbor, even a man. 


GIRL SCOUTS 


So do something important 
with your spare time. 
rege The Lotus Platform Bed and futon mattress. Just the ticket f 
iots’ Trai i s Platform n mattress. Jus et for 
ponies whee a wonderful night’s sleep. Made from South American Oak, 
Call 482-1078. it features an attached headboard and side shelves, with 
hidden storage under the hinged platform. Available 


in double or queen, clear or black lacquer finish. 
Double, clear finish, sale price $239. reg $299. 


while supplies last (futon additional). 


newk\moon 


FUTON- FURNITURE 


11393 Beacon St., Brookline 566-1431 1030 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 492-8262 


branches 


and 


ist American is now a member of the XPRESS24°/ 
Cirrus® network, the country’s biggest network 
of automated teller machines. That means you 
can get cash and make deposits at over 16,000 
ATMs nationwide—1,000 in Massachusetts alone! _ friendly bank. 


So if you'd like a really convenient ATM 
card, see American first. It’s the only place 
where you can get service from 16,000 
tellers—and still feel like you’ re in a small 


Ast American Bank 


See American First. 


Offices in Boston, Dorchester, Mattapan, Roslindale, Hingham, Quincy 
Call toll-free in MA, 1-800-433-1118. 
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Music 


Continued from page 5 
play a whole dog-barking ver- 
sion of “Jingle Bells” (if anyone 
would ever want to hear such a 
thing). Or, by sampling a real-life 
cello player, you could get your- 
self an entire cello-section-in-a- 
box. Obviously, sampling key- 
boards combined with MIDI 
connections expand the possibili- 
ties even further. Just when you 
were getting used to playing a 
guitar and having a trumpet 
come out, now you can play a 
guitar and have a dog-bark- 
twang emerge instead. 
Sampling technology has 
caused its share of controversy in 
the recording world, where some 
sound engineers are making a 
living sampling parts of com- 
mercially available records and 
mixing them into new songs. 
Digitally altered James Brown 
yowls and Bruce Springsteen 
whoas are showing up in songs 
by other artists, and there’s a 
battle going on about just how 
legal that is. The Wall Street 
Journal recently reported that 
jazz-drummer David Earle John- 
son, years after playing a few 
congo-drum rhythms into a sam- 
pler at a friend's studio, heard his 
drumbeats multiplied as the heart 
of the Miami Vice theme music, 


The show’s producers have re- 
fused to pay the drummer for his 
contribution. 

In the Boston area, where both 
technology and music have been 
popular for a long time, the 
convergence of the two creative 
fields has gained particular atten- 
tion. The musicians are here, the 
programmers are here, the music 
students and academic re- 
searchers are here, and the region 
is fertile for all sorts of cross- 
pollination. 

The Boston Computer Society 
recently held its first annual 
Computers in Music conference, 
and some of the leading-edge 
music researchers from around 
the country got to demonstrate 
what may lie in the future for the 
computer-music marketplace. 

At the BCS conference, MIT 
Professor Barry Vercoe showed a 

“synthetic performer” machine 
he’s developing that can accom- 9 


pany a human player in two-part < 
chamber-music pieces. During a 3 


duet for flute and harpsichord, = oe 


the computer-controlled9Q 
harpsichord can change how it 
Steve Stalzer i is working ona computer program that hopes to 


plays its part depending on how ™ 
well the human flute player is 
doing. For instance, if the human 
player screws up some notes or 
plays at the wrong tempo, the 
computerized harpsichord ac- 
companiment won’t just grind 
through its part like a tape player, 


understand music. 


it will adjust itself to keep pace 
with the human musician — in 
effect covering up for the per- 
son’s mistakes the way any good 


music partner would in a live 
situation. 

Jazz fan Tobenfeld performed 
at the conference’s evening con- 


cert to demonstrate software he 
developed that electronically 
“listens” to music he’s playing 
and responds with new musical 
patterns of its own, each a slight 
but unpredictable variation on 
his original melody. He, in turn, 
responds musically to the com- 
puter’s feedback, and man and 
machine have an ever-building, 
improvisational jam session. 

Steven Stalzer, an MIT 
cognitive-science researcher and 
classically trained pianist who 
coordinated the BCS conference, 
is working on a computer pro- 
gram that tries to understand 
what he calls “the key elements 
of a musical phrase that make us 
think it’s music.” By being ex- 
posed to many types of music, he 
says, the program will be able to 
collect a base of its own musical 
“knowledge.” 

Although the main point of his 
research is to gain a_ better 
understanding of human cogni- 
tion, it may be put to other uses. 
Stalzer believes that computers 
are almost at the point where 
they can call upon an acquired 
base of expertise to create music 
of their own, stuff that could 
actually sound as if it were 
written by people. “The rules 
required for a computer to gen- 
erate a pop song are pretty 
simple, and it could probably be 
done now,” he says. It’s this kind 
of Buck Rodgers talk that makes _ 


When you bring yours 
into Direct Tire for new 
brakes, or new shocks, 
or a new exhaust sys- 
tem, or new tires, we’ll 
let you borrow one of 
ours absolutely free. 
That way, you’ll get 
where you want to go, 
while your car gets 
what it needs. Just call 
us at 923-1800 and we'll 


arrange everything. 


126 Galen St., Newton/Watertown 923-1800 
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most interesting Phoenix 
personals ads. Still looking? 
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Fast for a World Harvest on November 19. 
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the idea of computer music start 
to sound scary. 

Computers creating their own 
music would only add to the list 
of concerns many musicians have 
about the use of computers in 
their art. Even if you can get 
computer-controlled, syn- 
thesizer-produced music to 
sound like the real thing, say 
some critics, you lose the col- 
laborative aspect of musical com- 
position when you're sitting all 
alone in the basement concocting 
tunes. Much of this century’s 
great music has been the result of 
interplay between musicians and 
composers during the compo- 
sition process. Computer musi- 
cians confess that machines do 
make it easier to work alone but, 
then again, they point out, com- 
puters don’t make it any harder 
to work together. 

Then there’s what might be 
called the moral issue. Many 
contend that the whole idea of a 
computer processing musical 
data somehow takes the “soul” 
out of music. The marriage of 
hard, logical computing ma- 
chines with innately human and 
expressive music strikes a lot of 
people as unnatural. Not only do 
the instincts for working with 
computers and music supposedly 
emerge from separate hemi- 
spheres of the brain, most people 
probably think the two would be 


brains. 
However, computer musicians, 
the best of whom are themselves 
trained musicians, say you can 
put as much expression into 
music made on machines as that 
made on any other instrument. 
Romeo explains that any mu- 
sician goes through two distinct 
stages when learning an instru- 
ment. The first of these is the 
technical mastery of simply play- 
ing the notes in the.right order 
and at the right tempo. “That's 
generally considered to be a 
purely mechanical and more triv- 
ial part of the performance of 
music,” he says. “The second 
stage is one where a performer 
interprets the work with all the 
musicianship he can muster. 


That's generally considered to be 


the profound aspect of music. All 
the synthesizer does is simplify 
or remove the difficulty of that 
first stage. In no way does it 
remove the difficulty of the sec- 
ond stage.” 

The fact is, adds Stalzer, com- 
puters give musicians more time 
and energy to work on the 
creative and expressive aspects of 
their work. 

Another cause for fear and 
trembling over computer music is 
the human-replacement issue 
that’s been raised virtually every 
time computers have invaded a 
particular discipline. Members of 
the musicians’ unions, for exam- 


ple, have not joined the com- 
puter-music fan club. In fact, 
understandably feeling that jobs 
were threatened by Romeo's 
high-tech one-man band, the 
local union threatened to leaflet 
his May performance and hold a 
competing, free concert of its own 
on the same night. Union leaders 
continue to give Romeo and his 
computer-music colleagues a 
hard time. 

Similarly, the implications of 
projects like Romeo’s are not lost 
on music schools that train stu- 
dents to become members of 
human orchestras, which 
educators hope will still exist 
after graduation. 

“Here we are, a school educat- 
ing people to go into a music 
career, where in some cases 
electronics will take away jobs 
from them,” says Robert Annis, 
dean of admissions at the New 
England Conservatory of Music, 
who also heads the school’s 
career-development office. “We 
often discuss how much work 
there will be for them in the 
future.” 

That worry is particularly valid 
in film, TV, and advertising 
studios, where more and more 
work is being done by conve- 
nient computers instead of 
people. “There’s a joke around 
that there are only four studio 
musicians left in LA,” says Robert 
Rose, director of the Performance 


Studies Department at the 
Berklee School of Music. Berklee 
has embraced the computer more 
than the traditional Conservatory 
has by offering courses and 
creating a well-equipped com- 
puter lab. According to Rose, 
“My only concern is with educa- 
tion — that students might come 
to depend on the computer to 
produce their music and not take 
the time to learn the basics of 
music or learn how to play an 
instrument.” 

There clearly are places where 
musicians will be replaced by 
computers, but there is a limit as 
to how far this can go. The 
grounds for this limit rest in large 


_ part in the fact that music can be 


as much a physical and visual 
experience as an acoustic one. 
Opera-goers who heard the com- 
puterized Debussy pieces got to 
see a full cast of vocal performers 
acting onstage. They wouldn't 
have shown up to watch three 
machines on stage any more than 
they’d go out to a theater to hear 
a record album or attend a 
concert where the musicians 
were all hiding backstage as they 
played. 

Computer musicians find 
themselves constantly driving 
this point home. Fielding ques- 
tions on a recent radio call-in 
show, for example, Romeo found 
himself explaining to a young 
violinist what his fate would be. 


_ “The live performance of mu- 
sic is one of the fundamental 


; parts of the human experience,” 


Romeo answered. ‘’There’s some- 
thing unique about going to see a 
live orchestra, and people will 
always want to do it.” O 


Books 


Continued from page 6 
they shared the same bed, all of 
their books were stamped 
“Porter-Dewson,” and in letters 
Molly Dewson referred to Porter 
and herself as “Partner and I.” 
Together they ran the dairy farm, 
as well as campaigned for the 
vote. They both went to France 
and, though they had separate 
assignments, managed to spend a 
good deal of time together. After 
the war Dewson was invited back 
to Europe by the Red Cross to fill 
a high-ranking position, and 
Porter was invited to accompany 
her as a matter of course. When 
Dewson left the NCL, it was to 
spend more time with Porter; she 
also resigned from the Social 
Security Board, in 1938, because 
of Porter's dissatisfaction with 
their living so far apart. Dewson’s 
23 years of retirement were spent 
almost exclusively with Porter at 
Moss Acre, Porter’s family sum- 
mer home in Maine. 
Susan Ware's Partner and I 
Continued on page 14 
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BOSTON NEIGHBORHOOD NETWORK 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 9 

ASK NICARAGUA. At 6 p.m. Journalist Martha 
Friedman of Wellesley records trip to Nicaragua. 
HAL KOLTIN SHOW. At 10 p.m. Italian Cooking 
wiith Scott Adie, chef at Brookline’s Capucino’s. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 10 

ROXBURY BOYS AND GIRLS CLUB IN ACTION. 
At 6 p.m. Young club members demonstrate their 
work with a camera. 

PERSONAL PERSPECTIVES. At 9:30 p.m. 
Members of Boston Vegetarian Society tell why 
they are vegetarians. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 11 

FACES OF WAR SPECIAL. At 6 p.m. ‘‘Patriots,”’ 
Vietnam Veterans For Peace and their vigil in 
Boston and Washington. Includes interview with 
Brian Wilson, peace activist, who lost his legs 
when he was hit by an armament train. At 9 p.m. 
‘Women in War.” Ex-Army nurse Leslie Feldstein 
of Newton tells how Vietnam War affected her. 
“Always Faithful” follows. Interview with Joe 
Banger from state’s Agent Orange program. 
Talks about his return to Vietnam where he once 


WATCH NEIGHBORHOOD NETWORK NEWS, MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY, 5:30 P.M., 9 P.M., 
AND 11 P.M. ALL ABOUT BOSTON, ITS PEOPLE, ITS NEIGHBORHOODS, ITS ISSUES. ON CABLE 


CHANNELS A3 AND A& IN BOSTON. 


served as a combat Marine. Other videos on 
veterans issues. Victoria Hull and John Luvender, 
producers. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 12 

ALEPH. At 6:30 p.m. Jewish TV magazine. 

MCE CONSUMER IMPACT. At 7 p.m. How to buy 
a home computer. From Cooperative Extension, 
University of Mass. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 13 

MCE CONSUMER IMPACT. At 7 p.m. How to buy 
a home computer. From Cooperative Extension, 
University of Mass. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 14 
LINK 4. At 6:30 p.m. Game show. Participants are 
from Lee School, Dorchester. 
ANIMAL RIGHTS. At 9:30 p.m. About veal calves. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 15 

ELDER TIMES. At 7 p.m. for viewers over 60. 
From Boston's Elder Affairs Commission. Veda 
Reilley, producer. 
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wouldn't think of pointing a 
loaded gun at a fellow human 


and driving. Drinking turns a 
car into a lethal weapon. And 


being, think nothing of drinking 
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Continued from page 13 

does a very good job of covering 
most of this material in both an 
intelligent and sensitive manner. 
One is grateful, certainly, for the 
information concerning the 
Porter-Dewson relationship that 
is not available anywhere else. 
(The prestigious biographical dic- 
tionary Notable American 
Women gives three full pages on 
Dewson, with only a fleeting 
mention of Porter as a late-in-life 
housemate.) And it is not as 
though Ware were not aware of 
the more obvious effects that 
women-oriented relationships 
had on both the women them- 
selves and their politics. What is 
missing, however, is a deeper 
sense and a more profound 
analysis of the range and the 
depth that ‘these relationships 
had, as well as the extent of their 
influence on social policy and 
mainstream politics. 

It is impossible to overestimate 
the effects that various women- 
oriented reform movements had 
on both legislation and the re- 
alities of everyday life in the first 
half of the century. Responding 
to the cultural view that they 
were “mothers” and “nurturers,” 
many women saw their social 
role as protectors of the power- 
‘less: women, children, and the 
poor. Beginning with charitable 
institutions and then settlement 
houses, women worked in the 
private sector to deal with social 
problems. The profession of the 
social worker, as well as college 
and professional degrees suited 
to such work, soon came into 
being. By the 1920s women were 
becoming involved in lobbying 
and even attempting to enact 
legislation that was a continu- 
ation of: their earlier work. 
Women such as Jane Addams, 
Lillian Wald, Florence Kelly, 
Elizabeth Glendower Evans, 
Josephine Goldmark, Clara 
Beyer, Helen Marot, and Mary 
Dier, as well as Eleanor Roose- 
velt, were involved in strong 
support networks that encom- 
passed both political and per- 
sonal desires. It is no surprise that 
many of these women never 
married and not a few formed 
lifelong relationships with one 
another. After Molly Dewson left 
the NCL, she and Porter lived in 
Greenwich Village in the same 
building as did other women 
couples such as Nancy Cook and 
Marion Dickerman, as well as 
Katherine Lindsey and her mate 
Edith Balmford; others such as 
Grace Hutchins and Anna 
Rochester lived in the same 
neighborhood. 

The extent and complexity of 
such relationships are just begin- 
ning to be explored and com- 
mented on by historians, and 
Ware follows the lead set by such 
writers as Nancy Cott and Carroll 
Smith-Rosenberg in explicating 


the importance of such unions 
‘and partnerships. A problem 


always arises, however, when the 
question of sexuality comes for- 
ward: were these women les- 
bians? Some historians are more 
than happy to run the other way. 
Doris Faber, who wrote the life of 
Lorena Hickok, seriously wanted 
to suppress boxes of material to 
keep her subject's relationship 
with Eleanor Roosevelt hidden. 
Anna Mary Wells, who wrote 
about Mary Woolley and Jeanette 
Marks, of Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, claims she had the impulse 
to burn valuable papers rather 
than admit the women may have 
been lovers. Marjorie Housepian 
Dobkin, in her collection of M. 
Carey Thomas's journals and 
letters categorically denies that 
Thomas could have been a les- 
bian — despite the fact that 
several of Thomas's friends insist 
upon the fact. Susan Ware is 
much more forthright and honest 
than any of these writers and has 
no trouble admitting that 
“women who love women, 
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women who choose women to 
nurture and support and to create 
a living environment in which to 
work creatively and indepen- 
dently, are lesbians.” (The defini- 
tion is Blanche Wiesen Cook's, a 
historian who has written on 
women’s sexuality and history.) 
But Ware cannot help adding that 
“whether they engaged in sexual 
activity is impossible to de- 
termine” and that “what is im- 
portant is not -what they did in 
bed, but that they chose each 
other.” These statements are, of 
course, true enough, but they feel 
somewhat dishonest in their at- 
tempt to avoid the issue. 

The notion that a person’s 
sexuality is something separate, 
something apart:from the rest of 
his or her life is now regarded as 
quaint in our more sophisticated 
conception of what it means to be 
human. When it is applied to the 
lives of these women, whose 
entire identity and political work 
was predicated on the reality of 
their same-sex relationships, it 
seems not only foolish but 
absurd. The argument that we 
will never know for sure what 
these women did in bed would be 
cogent if it were also applied to 
all heterosexual lovers: do we 
know that Lillian Hellman and 
Dashiell Hammett, or Katharine 
Hepburn and Spencer Tracy, ever 
had sex? The point is that we 
presume so and should do the 
same for Molly Dewson and 
Polly Porter. 

This question of sexuality is not 
meant to be prurient. Ware is 
discussing the lives of two 
women who lived together for 
more than half a century, one of 
whom was involved in making 
high-level policy decisions in the 
federal government. It is logical 
to assume that such a devoted, 
important relationship would in- 
form other parts of her life. 
Clearly her work for the New 
Deal was an outcome of her 
earlier reformist and organizing 
activity. (It is, in fact, possible to 
make a strong case that many of 
the progressive social policies 
that came out of the Roosevelt era 
— Social Security, fair-housing 
acts, job training, and forms of 
public assistance specifically to 
help women and children — 
were the direct result of the 
women’s reform movements.) To 
downplay the role that Polly 
Porter played in Dewson’s life by 
refusing to explore it in all of its 
facets is to lose sight not only of 
the complexity of Dewson’s and 
Porter's lives but of history itself. 

As good as Partner and I is — 
and it is very good, especially 
given other books on similar 
women — it somehow feels a bit 
of a cheat at the end. Ware has 
done a great job detailing the life 
of Dewson but has only sketched 
in the life of Porter when it is 
necessary. In a certain sense it 
feels like reading the lives of 
famous men whose wives are 
biographical background ma- 
terial. (Ware never even tells us 


how Porter spent her last years, - 


after Dewson died, in 1962.) That 
treatment of the subject usually 
makes for poor history; given the 
importance of Porter’s and Dew- 
son’s political and social circles in 
their lives and actions, it verges 
on the inaccurate. Any history of 
Molly Dewson and Polly Porter 
must explore in depth what it 
meant to be a woman relating to 
other women at that time — 
sexually as well as socially. To 
ignore those hard questions is to 
ignore the complexities of that 
life. 

Partner and I is by no means a 
failure. It is ambitious in its scope 
and handles a great deal of 
material sensitively and graceful- 
ly. It is just that by the end you 
have the feeling that it is not 
about “Partner and I” — Polly 


Porter and Molly Dewson — but © 


about Dewson alone, and that 


| there is something missing. Molly 


Dewson and Polly Porter were at 
the center of each other's lives, 
and their relationship should be 
at the center of this book. To 
avoid that is to avoid history. 0 
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290 Congress Street Boston, MA 
423-6166 900 Beacon St., Boston 
THE CINNAMON ROOM 
at best Ship WE 
Overlooking istoric Tea Party 
Table side preparation includes DELIVER 
Steak au Poivre, Caesar salad 247-3666 
Cherries Jubilee, Foster shone 
yan -Sat., Charge $2.50 within miles 
Dia 7 days, 11:30 a.m.-midnight 
i; 
“The reward bstantial: 
well prepared. exotic Wia by far the beat ofthe these 
Thai restaurants near HBS.” 
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Genewen Sin and cranberry sauce 
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grelled smoked lard dressing 


Seafood Sausage 
Gulled Shrimp and Se 
tun dried tomatoes and saffpon 


Caviar 
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Sauteed Medallions of Veal 
raspberry dauce 


Gulled Tenderloin of Beef with Saga bleu cheese 
prercorn sauce 


Breast and Lobster 


shard sauce 


Gulled Venison Loin 
black currant sauce 
larragon sauce 
Tournedo of Salmon 


Nowe England Lobster and Shrimp 


Roast Rack of Lamb 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


SECTION TWO, NOVEMBER 6, 1987 


The Puzzle 


#575 Reader survey 


There are thousands of nifty-looking bronze disks like this one 
all over the country. One of them, undoubtedly, near you. (We 
found ours in Cambridge, on the front step of the Necco building.) 
The US Coast and Geodetic Survey uses these ‘‘permanent monu- 
ments” — azimuth marks, triangulation marks, bench marks, 
traverse marks, etc. — to pinpoint precisely various spots on 
earth for survey purposes. All of which brings us to our puzzle, 
which you may soive in either of two ways. 

1) Find another disk — any other disk — and send us a photo 
or rubbing to prove it. (You'll win for sure.) Include the location of 
the marker and any other details you think we'll enjoy. 

2) Or tell us, as precisely as possible, where the triangulation 
disk at the foliowing coordinates is located: 42° 20’ 49.97397” N; 
71° 05’ 00.17357”" W. 


Rules 


1. Prizes for solving the Puzzle will be Boston Phoenix Puzzle 
Winner T-shirts. ; 

2. All entries must be received at the Phoenix office (addressed 
to Puzzle #575 Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 
02215) by noon on Monday, November 16. Phoenix employees 
and their immediate families are ineligible. 

3. In the event of disputes or ties, the judges’ decisions will be 
final and arbitrary. We only have 10 T-shirts to give away each 
week, so when there are more than 10 winners we'll have a lottery. 

4. All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzle page. When 
possible, the answers should be entered on the Puzzle page. 


Name 
Address 
City/Zip 
T-shirt size 


Solution #573 


There were 18 bills (totaling $138) in our counterfeit: six $1 bills, 
one $2 bill, four $5s, three $10s, and four $20s. 

Nearly 50 readers got it right, which is more than we expected. 
Several puzziers colored in their entries (green, of course). But we 
didn’t hold that against them. 

We're sending T-shirts to the following notables. 

1) Dianne Charlette, Woonsocket, Ri 

2) Frank Irwin, Boston 

3) D. Hardy, Brighton 

4) Karen Krikorian, Haverhill 

5) Sezy Gerow, Brighton 

6) Joel A. Giorgio, Cambridge 
7) David Roy, Salisbury 

8) Deborah Roher, New Bedford 
9) Alex Dering, Tewksbury 
10) Susan Townes, Boston 
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lassifieds 


CLASSIFIED 267-1234 
CLASSIFIED DISPLAY 536-5390 


CLASSIFIED 
INDEX 


* GUARANTEED 
CATEGORIES 


HELP WANTED 
BUSINESS OPPS 


EMPLOYMENT OPPS _ 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
RESUMES 
VOLUNTEERS 


REAL ESTATE 
APARTMENTS 

APTS WANTED 
COMMERCIAL SPACE 
CONDOMINIUMS 
HOUSES FOR RENT 
HOUSES FOR SALE 
HOUSEMATES * 
INVESTMENT PROPS 
LAND 

PARKING SPACES 
ROOMMATES * 
ROOMS TO RENT 
SEASONAL RENTALS 
SUBLETS * 
VACATION HOMES 


MISCELLANY 
BARTER BASKET 
BULLETINS 
LEGAL NOTICES 
LOST & FOUND * 


EDUCATION 
ARTS & CRAFTS 
HEALTH 
LANGUAGE 
MARTIAL ARTS 
MEDITATION 
SPORTS 
MISCELLANEOUS 


SERVICES 
ACADEMIC SERVICES 
ANSWERING 
SERVICES 
BUSINESS SERVICES 
DAYCARE 
DATING 
DELIVERY 
HEALTH & 
COUNSELING 
HOME SERVICES 
CARPENTERS 
CLEANERS 
CONSTRUCTION 
ELECTRICIANS 
MASONRY 
PAINTERS 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
REPAIR 
MISCELLANEOUS 
LEGAL SERVICES 


VIDEO SERVICES 


FOR SALE 
ANTIQUES & FLEA * 
MARKETS * 
APPLIANCES * 
BICYCLES * 

BOATS * 

CLOTHING * 
COMPUTERS * 
FUELS & FIREWOOD * 
FURNITURE * 
STEREO/ 
COMPONENTS * 
ODDS & ENDS * 
PHOTOGRAPHY * 
RECORDS & TAPES * 
VIDEO & TV * 

YARD SALES * 


MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS * 
MUSICAL SERVICES 
STUDIOS 


PEOPLE 
DATING SERVICES 
MESSAGES 
PERSONALS 
MODELING 
ENTRE NOUS 


ESCORTS. 


GBM 21, 6’ 5’, 225 ibs, col- 
student seeks similkar 

G or man of color for 

friendship or 

Letter and phone no. ap- 

preciated. Box 8928. 


TO RESPOND TOA 
PERSONAL AD WITH 
A PHOENIX BOX 
NUMBER, MAIL 
YOUR REPLY TO: 


BOX ---- 

PHOENIX CLASSIFIEDS 
367 NEWBURY ST. 
BOSTON, MA 02115 


GM, Oriental, 28, handsome, 

honest, not promiscuous, 
build GWM fone 

age 

monogamous relationship. 

Thanks. Box 8909. 


Greek professional man 
mid-50's for 


. BOX 3212. 


SWF, 30, with an 


exciting career, country 
home and wonderful 
seeks partner. Sense of 
humor, commitment and 
adventure. Passion for 
x 


Boston 02115 
GWM, 20, 5’11, black hair/ 


someone 18-22 for 
adventures and/or 
times. No femmes. Box 8979 


GWM,..21, 6 165 
dark/green, .good-looking, 
Cambridge student. Enjoy 
compan , conversa- 
ing similar academic, 
sensitive, open-minded 
tense GWM (friendship/ rela- 
tionship.) Box 8951. 


GWM, 22, 5’ 8", 145, good 


fooking’ 


movies, 


21-27. Politics, 
dancing, rela- 
BOX 8964. 


GWM, 24, goodiooking, 
mature, 


65ibs, 
and eyes with many 
interests. Take a 


Write to: Kevin, P.O. 
3212, Boston MA 02101. 


Descriptive 
P.O. Box 5804, 
Marlboro, MA, 01752. 


GWM 25 5’ 8” 160 Ibs. bright, 
romantic, 


> 


4 


or more. Nickel- 
ICA, galleries, 
Woody, Byrne, 


non-smok 
Box 1035 Boston 02117 
warm and caring 


iw, 
interested in personal 


‘owth, liberai/ieft politics. 


hiking/bicycling, seeks 


SM for committed 
relationship. P.O. Box 290, @ 
Cambadge. MA, 02 


140 


Attractive Weish SM, com- 
er prof, 


sincere, 
readi 


music, , walking, 
seeks 


intelligent, athletic and 
seeks SM 2 


PERSONALS 


SWM, 31, 6’3, 
200, handsome, healthy, 
brown hair, ivy League 


GWF BIK 4 

slender, 

Cancerian: warm, 

‘ous, 

rela- 

love 


a little shy, adventur 
mantic, articulate, 


AILY PLANET 
Ex-star reporter who 


with civil rights, war, 


legal program, rallies, 


and 
block parties in 
1969-1977. Still 5'11", 
170ibs, handsome 


hip oriented, 
leather, attire & 
Enjoy travel, dinner, theatre, 


cozy relaxation, conversa- 
tion. Seeks androg./fem 


woman who would like to dren for family fun and ro- 
share these times. No games mance. Write to: P.O. box 
or heavy drugs. 174, Dedham, MA 02026 
box 57, 58°, 160 Ibs. 
, pianist & teacher skng SF, 
Dreamy woman, very feminine, 25-40. Some- 
telligent man cafe capable great intimacy 
. Bx 3215 Box 8896. 
OWF, 33, 5’1, 112, attractive, Sei 481200 wih 
witty. Seeks intelligent, 61 


Strong capable woman 
whenderness loyalty and 


Like peace. 


quick, verbal, 
ambitious. 
classical 2 cats in 


respondii 
Box 65 6518, ion, 02109. 


an attractive, o 
minded perhaps feminist 
woman —— in addition to 


weicome. Box 
2 Charlestown, MA 


34 SWM com- 
poser/musician, architect, 
well-traveled (adventurous), 
thinker-dreamer, creative 
roller skater, addicted to 
sneakers, 


can 

Box 8962. 

Active attractive pro- 
intellectual 


turous . witty personable 


SWM, 38, 150, very attract- yoy ed answered. Box 610. W. sports-minded, attractive pe for friendship, any race, culture BOX 3198 
joo. SOM 28 seeks nice  Hyennieport MA 02672 lady of color. Box 6041. Font person Would Alfectionate SWM, 36, Col 
clear thinking intellectual Good hearted sixy WF, 37, seeks male English SWM. 30, just ar- attractive, feminine GWF. 
woman for real- 35-45. Likes ver- rived, » cinema, late 20's. if think : . 
tionship. Photo if possible. bal communication and live tickling, be the 18-36. P.O. Box 6212, Bos- 
Box 8981 evening The arts mu- simple pleasures. No seeks attractive intelligent write and give phone ton, 02209. 

smokers or yuppies plesse. female Tumber. Box Box 9862 SWM 28, likes dining, danc- 
Chinese female, 29, 5'6",col- and dancing romance Box 5282 ing, cafe conversation and 
pT seeks fun. Box 5277 DWM, 33, 5'9, 160, , times seeks a 

oriental or artisan, FRENCHMAN similar Write to: PO. 
gentieman, 30-39, honest, , 42, handsome, down nice guy, athletic, affec- 37, 155ibs, 6ft, biue-eyed, Box 8215, os, Station, Bos- 
non-smoker, healthy, for to earth, athletic, pro- caring, told real F ARTIST into conversation, humor, ton, MA 02114 
friendship and possible fessional, seeks pretty Seeking at- male wishes to be ‘listening, exercise, Jung, Attractive professional 
meaningful relationship. woman for love and ractives sincere female male equivalent to Al, 30° seek 
Photo and note please. Box Box 194, Newton Wyeth’s for Bx 8967 
5281, , MA 02159. PO Box 2055 Jamaica Plain artist. Box outdoors, dining, | dancing 
MA 02130 romance. Box 5186. 


THE GUARANTEE 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING POLICIES 


and we will keep running the same ad free as long as 
Monday, Tuesday or by noon Wednesday to r the ad. a week 
voids the guarantee. To begin renewing your ad, call 267-1234 during the week 
of the ad’s second appearance. 


CLAIMS FOR ERRORS AND OMISSIONS 

The Boston Phoenix accepts no liability for its failure, for any reason, to print an 
advertisement and shall be under no liability whatsoever for any error for which 
it may be responsible beyond liability to give the advertiser credit for so much 
of the linage occupied by the advertisement as 
error, provided that The Phoenix is notified noone the advertiser of such error in an 
advertisement 


you call each week on 


is materially affected by the 


ADVERTISEMENTS WHICH MUST BE VERIFIED 

Telephone numbers will be printed in the People Section in commercial 
advertisements only. These telephone numbers must be verified weekly (before 
6:00 P.M. Wednesday) by the advertiser. If a line ad is not verified, it will not 
appear in the paper. Failure to verify a display ad will result in automatic 


assignment of a Phoenix box number. 


*BOX NUMBERS 


Advertisers may pick up box number replies at the Phoenix Classified Office 
between 9 a.m. and 5 p.m. wap bmn opie Replies are held for 3 weeks 


after the last insertion of the advert 


The Phoenix is expressly authorized, but not required to open and inspect any 
or all. material directed to a Phoenix box number and to discard, or otherwise 
dispose of, any flyers, unsolicited advertisements, and the like. 


GUARANTEED 
advertisement. 


12345 6 7 8 910111213 141516 17181920 212223 24 
PAYMENT MUST BE ENCLOSED WITH THE ADVERTISEMENT. 
CANCELLATIONS AND CHARGES 


ising space 
in advertisements will be 


NON-GUARANTEED Advertisements: There are no refunds for cancelled ads. Advert 

Credit will be issued for ads cancelled before 4 p.m. Tuesdays. Changes 

accepted until 4 p.m. Tuesdays. 
Advertisements: 


within days of 
THE FOLLOWING CATEGORIES FALL UNDER 
COPY REGULATIONS THE CLASSIFIED GUARANTEE: 
The forwardi of en ad le construsd as an ‘acceptance of all the ra ates and Vou can save money on 8 two-wesh ad insertion. See pricing grid below. 
conditions which advertising space is at the time sold by The Boston AUTOMOBILE FOR SALE 
Phoenix. DOMESTIC ANTIQUES & FLEA MARKETS 
The Phoenix reserves the right: FOREIGN APPLIANCES 
* To revise copy phrases VANS & TRUCKS BICYCLES 
* To reject in its sole discretion, any advertisement CYCLES BOATS 
on account of its text or illustrations TIRES CLOTHING 
* To determine placement. REAL ESTATE FUEL & FIREWOOD 
FURNITURE 
MATE: STEREO/COMPONENTS 
No advertisement containing a phone and/or address will be accepted 
in the Personal or Person to Person columns. Only Phoenix box numbers or a. & FOUND RECORDS & TAPES 
be eccomparied by address and tele- — YARD SALES 
| advertisements must a name, ress t 
phorie number. MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
Use this form to fill out your Classified Advertisement. 
INSERTION DATE 
Print one letter in each biock. Leave » spece between words and 2 separate space for punctuation. LINES $4.25 each $5.75 
. (minimum 4) (minimum 3) 
ENTRENOUS $8.00 - 
reserves the right (minimum 3) 
7234567 8 9 101112 131415 
9 pt. bold headline $10.00 $13.25 
* BOX NUMBERS (weekly) 
pick-up $12.00 mail-out $18.00 


Cost: per week 


TOTAL 


We cannot print your advertisement without the following information. 


Phone #: 

Name: 

Address: 

City: State: Zip: 

To plece an advertisement using 

please fill out this section xz 

or call 267-1234. 

Card #: 

Bank: Date: 

Signature: 

MAIL TO 367 OT. 
Phoenix BOSTO MA 


Zt 
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t ¥ . 
OWM, 29, 6'2° fit successful, 
— 
novies, educated, newcomer, seeks loving SF/DF torr top 
intelligent, attractive female romantic re- jon tO Offer seeks man 
Box 441 Cam- lationship. Box 8944. after h h | 
for ler_own heart. | am male partner who is pro- 
SF for committed rela- bridge DWM, 39, attractive, stable, fessional, educated and has 
tionship. Box 5194. with eniidren part-time, a sense of humor. Cor- 
BLWM 60s values family & friends, en- 
gentie. Loves music, ocean, necessarily got side-tracked DUE iived 35 
seeks small passibie learned a lot in t ocess, 
or gay 50-70 for dates siumiords, free health clinic, (not 
laughter fun Bx 682 @ tough assignment), has a ; 
Fitchburg 01420 wiry build, ambition, & an 
Bored, successtul SWF 28 interest n procreation. Extra 
AUTOMOTIVE considered attractive, d courageous, now, ar sunbaked look. if 
FOREIGN * 25-35 over 5'2", with a 
VANS & TRUCKS ° ft box eg 
CYCLES * GM, British indian, Box 2802 Hyannis MA02601) 
, 38 y.0., youth- 
AUTOMOTIVE SRVCS -iooking, slim, 
TIRES athletic, attractive, seeks 
serious, trim GM 30-40 for 1 
friendship and/or rela- 
tionship. | am good-humored 
yet serious, intellectual yet 
relaxed. Interests inciude 
movies, food, muisc, read- | 
hanging out, dislike one- ; 
stands and super- 
ity. Box 8956. ‘ 
man over or iri 
‘ 
ig 
5271. 
SKIING * GWM, 18, favorite food is ' 
TICKETS PO Box 105 89 Mass Ave 
TRAVEL * ue 
WANTED * 
FILLERS brown-green eyes, student, ; 
| 
tionship 
( e ; 
unde m A 
GWM, 25, 5’11’, prof, 
secure, wide 
monogamous relationship 
with a similar man who's not a 
MOVERS -LISCENSED seeks = 19-4. 
Share sports 
TRUCKERS nice guy. PO box 
PARTY 946 Kendall Square 02142. 
RIDES 
GWM, 26, 6’, 175ibs, 
and personable. 
looks/body and warm heart. 
| seek an attractive male ind 
22-28 for relationship and/or = 
friend. | enjoy Photography, 
acting appear- 
Prose please Paul PO 
Box 128, Sudbury MA 01776 
Thanks. 
University Instructor, Opera 
= honest white 
MUSIC & THE 
ARTS Wilson. Other interests-per- 
ACTING sonal growth, computers, 
ARTISTS SERVICES walking. Box 8930. 
AUDITIONS Athletic, handsome tall 6’4” 
GIGS We SWF (22-30) non smoker 
to share sunsets, serobics, 
MUSICAL 
INSTRUCTION clubbing, and nas ; 
Bermont, DEADLINES 
Attractive SWM attorney. 38, Copy for Advertisements which must b@ Wednesday, 12 noon 
trim, witty, warm, inquir- Copy for all other 2 P.M. 
ing, seeks pretty-intelligent, Guarantee 12 NOON 
Mon a.m. -6 
a.m. 6 p.m. Wed. 8:30 « -7 
Tuer 2:30 am. -@ om. : Thurs. 8:30 am. - 6 pm. 
Fri 8:30 a.m. 6:00 p.m. 
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GWM, 25. attractive, pro- but successful M, SBM, 25, good-looking oF 2a, for male 25, 59 hendsome, 5M, 27. Computers, world 
fessional, healthy, swim- 29, 6’, whimsical, stubborn, person, student, introspec- ! > sharp, creative, likes Stitt,in- travel, psychology. 
mer’s build. suc- cellist, reader, PhD 5 movies, Dylian Thomas, focom, OTC, Werner Herzog, languages. Write for 
cessful GM for friend- student, seeks jl music, foreign cul- Shakespeare, New and Richard Bachman. Box . Box 44-1397 W. 
ae. Write to; creative F. Box 3197 tures/languages, St. Walk 8934. Somerville 02144 
PO BOX 46 Natick MA Elswhere. interested in Ladders, tot. Sate. 
01 ’ INEED A friendship/romance with ing through trees, Dancing SJM, 25, seeks SF to read, SM 30 seeks sensitive, 
MIRACLE physically/inteliectually at- the Streats, Cross Country hike, club-hop, ski, talk, and woman to carve 
GWM, 27, 5'10", 175, tractive, down-to-earth Skiing islands, Paris, Colo- be with. Let’s share lifes from the rock of future 
’ nights, | | need a woman about twice single rado. Bx 8923. diversity. Box 3007 Beverly life as one. Box 
new to Burlington/Lowell interests. P.O. Box 4313, - 01015 1. 
WA, O11. SHARE STOWE _ SJ, 31, attractive, eccen- 5M, 43, the perfect first date: 
real estate/ renovation and Mile, smile. Unfortunately SBM 27 African origin, well Seek to share ee 4 tric, witty gentle-mensch, drink home made 

Sut PO Box 290 my smile is fading almost as educated, sophisticated charm with bright, seeks to share his fae Se Boston Globe 
Billerica MA 01621 seeks SF to share fun. BOX ski enthusiast 

need to be revived romanti- : i i ’ ; 
GWM, 26, 617, 165 Ibs, cally; a love transfusion of a intrested, Hox 8995, laughter with a verbal, at- Refined. 60 seeks 
seeks a litte brother, 18-26, multi-colored hue. Please SM, 27-yrs., G'i+in, 172 tractive, for companionship. Box 
for friendship and the write to Box 0152 and send to mest SF, college edusted Dorin SJF. Box 664, fox 

development of a photo (if possible) to let me presently incarcerated, " wel life seeks bridge 02142. 

re- wo latest Sam similar SWF 24-35. Box 32, SIF. 24-38to attractive, French, 
to P.O. Box 1341, Lowel, 43, Nortotk, MA, 02068. likes theater, music, dining, 
MA, 01853. 40, currently talk, listen & laugh be- dancing. country | rides, 
GWM 29 5°11", 165, attract- who runs toward these  arcerated would like to movies,’ Rock. Seek cause fs important to heap beach, Cape week- 
ive, Prof. monogamous. things instead of away; loves out and touch that for sane in this crazy world. SWF. 50’ 
often witty w/ to give as well as take; is Specie someone. | do not serious relationship. P.0. 80x 643 Boston 02199 pat 
currently exiled to the west- exceptionally honest, direct, Interesting Astor Station, Bos- 
P. Munoz, Box SJM, 42, attractive, in- to: P.O. Box 1756, Lawrence, 
— ‘o-earth; , MA, 02056. ton, MA, 02123. telligent, professional, 5’ 11°, 
and similar disposition. Re- mother and his (F)lover, let's SBM, 41, 59°, 135 ibs  SINGLEknuckleheadis look- 
ply to Po Box $684 meet. P.O.BOX 44-1390 attract. ing for talk seeks kind JF, slender, 5'+, GWM 
Mariborough Ma 01752. W.Somerville,Ma 02144 ive, intelligent, to me as. My non-smoker for rm re- same for monogamous rela- 
GWM, 30, personable, Bud- irreverent, creative, SWF 20,  S0ber, likes movies, dancing, pen eee that has as lationship. BOX 5269. tionship. Age, race not im- 
dhist, warm, sense of fun, into ng, many interests, portant. Box 8937. 
Seriousness withalight heart tivism. WENX, seeking always. open with. black tooth and hey out, toon SUNNY ARIZONA Driving to 
GWM, 33, 6'3”, w love and understanding. Box  Wholsintomusic,bandsand warm Jewish Female see the country. Roger, BOX 
committed re- - for a loving and loyal “protession. How RATT and roll with Must 

. Bo: 7. . Still waiting to traveler and not a wanderer. | Single mom with 2 special © many of us are there? Send have long hair. Bon Jovi/ 
GWM, 38, 6'0, 180, straight £19. special. A teacher and a student. id8 would like to meet an = photo with letter to Box Paul Stanley types apply. 

ses, 125, 10 box 

ent mean? I'm SWM 34, tall,  cOmputors, Red Sox, gar Slender educated SBM 28 
cuddling, seeks similarGwM ‘Kindly, cuddly, com- blue-eyed, bi haired  dening, am intelligent and varied interest, seeks SWF, 25, 5'5, brunette, very 
30's for friend- passionate, Cancer 23 and bearded. Box 533 Jack- honest, and don’t drink or slender D/SBF 25-33 for attractive and smart too. 

ensitive, s lationship. 
AVE BOX 248 BOSTON MA went pene Box 351 Canton MA 02021 iiendahip and adventure. 
Box 


02115 tady tove 20°39 

GWM "40's tal, attractive, long loving talks and musician, Mensa, attorney: wavel, movies, sive, “responsible, blonde, pro- 
too ‘ew to Cambridge music, theatre, seeks SJM well fessional. Been in Boston 
Boston for fun rapturous would ‘ike to meet with similar interests and energetic, attractive and one year. Be a SWM 25-33, 
have sensible values; earthy , witty, athletic 

into city life, audio/video, romance. Friendship fine. 25/37. Photo nice but not good sense of humor. Box 
good music, film, good Crazy fi neccesary. Bx 4 wan Soe 
owes = 30's, sim, tractive, mouniaine, con. SWF, 28, tall, blonde, ai 
\N S French M, 24, honest & nonsmoker likes to laugh. versations, eating out, travel- cere, yet values light hearted 
MAN OF MANY TALENTS. pretty, kind. Grad student, 6” look- Seeking professionel ling, friends, Liketo humor. Seeking SWM, 25-35 
SM, masseurist, handsome, unconventional, indepen- _—ing for American/Italian Or with similar qualities for car- © meet woman (22-32) who's who can sympathize with the 
romantic, sti seeks at- dent, sks tall, muscular, in- /German for love . Write to: active self-confident, and life of a grad student and 

; dancing. Box 5274. 55. drugs. Box 8931. . Box 8959 
The Boston @ 
Phcenix | 
OPTIONAL HEADLINES 
(only if desired for indicated extra charge) 
$8.75 7 PT. BOLD 15 letter limit 
$10.00 9 PT. BOLD ° 12 letter limit 


GUIDELINES 


permitted only to indicate gender 


avocations. Ads containing explicit. 
| sexual/anatomical language will not be 


| right to edit or reject an advertisement. 
| Classified ads may be submitted for 


or older. Also, no ads will be published 
seeking persons under that age. 


THE DEADLINE FOR AD 
PLACEMENT IS 2:00 P.M. 


TO ISSUE DATE 


Mon. 8:30 a.m. - 6 p.m. 
Tues. 8:30 a.m. - 6 p.m. 
Wed. 8:30 a.m. - 7 p.m. 
Thurs. 8:30 a.m. - 6 p.m. 
Fri. 8:30 a.m. - 5:30 p.m. 


367 Newbury Street 
Boston, MA 02115 


_Anyone seeking a longterm, monogamous 
relationship in Personals. Abbreviations are 


preference, race and religion. The Boston 
Phoenix suggests that ads should contain a 
self-description, age range, lifestyle, and 


_ accepted. The Boston Phoenix reserves the 


| publication only by persons 18 years of age 


ON THE THURSDAY PREVIOUS 


AD PLACEMENT OFFICE HOURS: 


PHOENIX CLASSIFIED OFFICE 


PRINT CLEARLY 


$7.50 PER AD, PER 
WEEK with a two week 


OPTIONAL HEADLINE: 
$8.75 or $10.00 (see above 
for size differential). 


PRICING PER WEEK 


MULTIPLY THE TOTAL BY THE NUMBER 
OF WEEKS THE AD WILL RUN 


* HANDLING FEE: 


minimum and a six week 
maximum. 


WORDS: 

The first fifteen words are 
free, each additional word is 
$1.10. 
OPTIONAL MAILOUT: 
The Phoenix supplies a free 
mailbox per ad, if desired. 
The Phoenix will mail 
responses to your home 
address via first class mail 
every Monday for $6.00 per 
week. 


This information is confidential. We cannot accept your classified ad without it. 


ZIP 


STATE 


0 Check 
your 


(No names will be used, 
box numbers only). 


here if you will let us read 
Phoenix personal ad on 


108 FM 


SIGNATURE REQUIRED 


3 


Hi 


i 


Fy 
: 


i 
33 


8° 
ae 


3 


3 


handsome, muscular, 
professional 


conversation, work 
film, bicycling, arts, = 
ship. BOX 1. 


GWM, youthful 35, 5’ 
155ibs brown hair and eyes, 
clean-cut, attractive, 
healthy, 


11’, 


life. Please 
Box 3210 
HANDSOME/STRONG/ 
ROMANTIC, SM seeks an 
attractive lady, 18-36, warm, 
movies, 


loving, 
other sociais. Box 
HARD BODIED 
31 WM 5'9” 148ibs 2 doc- 
torates professional athlete 
hard bodied, hard 
minded SWF 22-32 
sense of humor and passion 
for anything Exchange 


photos. POBox 376 89 Mass 
Ave, Boston 02115 4 


Merrimack 

6'2°/225 desires a man who 
is ready for relationship 
nonsmoker nondrinker. Box 
65 Andover 01810. 


MONOGAMISTS ONLY- 
Pisces 
musician tired games 


others thrive on. Are you an 
honest SWF attractive, 
? Send 


sense 
kids. Box 5275. 


Classified ads may 
be submitted for 
publication only by 
persons 18 years of 


persons under that 
age. 


un, 


vivacious, SWFs, Ital- 
ain/Jewish, 25/27 well 
ofessionals and 


sensitive. 
27/35, pg 160/172 Above. 
Box 8994 


Pretty SWF, 35, 5'4", 110, 
intelligent, multi-faceted, 
seeks man 35+ for 


a SWF, 26, living on the North SWF, 32, likes sci-fi, new 
and music, football, comic 
3094. books, astronomy, seeks 
SWF, 33, 5+ft9+in, seeks 
Australian or American re- 
{ turned from Australia SWM 
, 32-38 to reminisce about 
.times spent in Austrailia. 
Write me about your favorite 
Australian spot. Box 5258. 
SWF, 37, attractive, slim. En- 
lone term relationship. POB 
172, Beverly MA 01915 
SWF, 38, recently 
pleasures seeks tall, SWM, ‘turned from 2yrs overseas, 
looking for new friends, 
26-35 with similar interests single or divorced WM. 
| 35-45,. Am interested in 
books, and 
| io hear a good story. 
Write Box 5256. 
| man 
reat of Character temperance, 
humor, loves to dance, clubs "umor. Offers undemanding, 
and rock & roll. Seeks SWM, —Sffection, percepetive, in- 
25-35, attractive, great ‘ellect, country background. 
sense of humor, with same 50x 8958. 
SWF. 46, §'4”, attractive and 
tionship. Send photo, , entrepreneur seeks same 
send mine. Box 5261 in a SWM, 42+, to share din- 
“evel. otc. Write to: Box 
A 313 Stoneham, MA 02180 
It's SWF, 49, slim, 5'7, bookish, 
about me. This DWF who } sensuous Taurean seeks 
turned 31- Is looking for ro- mature civilized, com- 
municative, smokefree DWM 
for enduring connection. Box 
292 Concord MA 01742 
HEYII! 
SWF needs other nice SWF 
for a happy, fulfilling, private, 
intimate, warm relationship. 
I'm 26, pretty, feminine, 
Write P.O. x 
01915. ASAP. 
SWF, prof., 24, seeks 6’+ 
SWM 25-35. You like to: 
backpack, canoe, other wil- 
derness/ travel/ sports ac- 
tivities. You also like to 
* spend an evening by the fire 
Sish having ; 
qualities. Not afraid of | | thoughts. "And. when 
ment or me. Only 
Box 110, Essex Station, Bos- . 
ton MA 02111 _ 
GWM, a1, 67, 220ibs, MAURICES ALEC 
coming 16-50 0 who | iS to Box 8948. 
ing earhe sincere as | am, 
= no one nighters. 
send detailed de- 
, scription & returnable photo 
if possible and way to con- 
tact. Let's not spend winter 
alone. Write soon prefer 
northern Mass, Southern 
NH. Box 5212 
at- 
tractive, kind, considerate, photo please, return with 
gentle, masculine in appear- same. Box 1030 Tisbury 
ar person. 
Musical SWF, 28, seeks non- 
necessarily foreign or Asian. : 
Box 8963. 
GWM smart, warm, fun, 
— — age or older. Also, 
published seeking 
sic, piano, weekend trips, ex- 
person to 
8929 bored to death come 5 two 
—_————— guys with similar qualit to |. 
well off. Likes oe and ~ 
. sense of humor passion 
peracealling, aiving, for chocolate. Box 863% 
wrestiing looking for an 
ractive would 
like to try the better things in PORSCHE 
‘ New 944 owner (female) 
would like to meet male 
very attractive friendly. 
COMP 
ship, romance, laughter, 
BAVY SWE 
‘arm, , traditional 
SWIM. 37, seeks plump SWF, The Phoenix personals; what 
32-47, for monogemous re- This 
HERPES people. creative 
SWM, 35, with very mild and to 
infrequent herpes desires to Honships are 
meet woman 20-35 to date dvertising 
and/or mutual support. Box truly 
8926. “high-tech 's” method 
of meeting Boston's best 
_ 
Hil Friendly, honest, 
sense handsome SWM. 
TOTAL: $___.__ ‘and zest for life to share play 
ee dancing, oom. conversa- wants to meed ‘down 
MULTIPLY BY WEEKS io earth woman wo 
AMOUNT ENCLOSED: $__._ THE PHOENIX Romantic, attractive SWM 
REAL ESTATE 23 rock'n roll, levis, seeks 
‘ down to earth SWF for 
CLASSIFIEDS-- _ friendship and relationship 
: SBF, 24, 5’6”, 
RESULTS I! warm, gregarious, sense of 
 twmor, slender, attractive, 
a single middle aged and very tun-toving. Enjoys 
man, aman in every sense of music, theatre and good 
. the word. Looking for that food and drinks and travel- 
beautiful vibrant, real (S or ing seeks attractive pro- 
ADDRESS ©) women between 40 and fessional SBM 24-30 with 
—— Box \ similar interests for 
CITY || ‘tracted to-eastern mysticism SBM, 24, 6’, entrepreneur, 
‘other plants..please send single or divorced woman for 
Ohio 44309 P.O. Box 1165, MA 
ia 


SWF, 55, 5'7", 
seeks a , caring 
for 

animais,travel, 
fen 
02379 


scientist, non- 
likes graphics, 
thunderstorms, 


26-34; 
bright, articulate, con- 
tic. P.O.B. 658, Cambridge, 
02138. 

SWM 21, 5’ 11”, handsome, 
looking for SWF 18-22 to 
share a long-term, 7 

loving relationship. x 


SWM, 21, looking for adven- 
ture, fun, romance with an 
attractive SF 18-25. | enjoy 
sports, movies and music. 
Box 8921 

SWM, 23, 


5’9, student, 


SWM, 24, 5’11’, matue se- 
cure, goodiooking, in- 
sencer. Seeks mature, in- 

sensitive attractive 


woman 22-30. 


SWM, 24, too poor for the 
ritual, more tactile than tact- 
ful seeks and alternative 
alternative. No whole 
wheaters or 5 
Box 8976 

SWM 25 5’'6” 130 brn hair 
and sien 


SWM, 30, 5°, attractive SWF seeks Sy 
reason 
| music po ge open heart. Box 342, Cam- Write to: Box 1026 Allston, 

ventional guy giving un- bridge, MA, 02141. MA. 

a, vince), Paper a shot. Artistic and gentle, ex- Swede 
= a SWF. Must be. in- 

Ing for /different attractive lady still kind, A 
Vivamus!” PO Box 65, Lexington. Box 8993. healthy, outgoing, Box 571, Boston, MA 02102. 

SW\M, highly successful Write to: P.O. Box GWM, 25, 130Ibs, 5'9”, good 
5'8”, seeks Ph. D. looking for a 2238, MA = 

as Con- 
fidante end Japanese ner Gat om. DWM, honest, Likes swimming, ski- 
but mature in outlook. Long tractive SWM (39) with oe. oteenmee Steve, PO Box 3483, 
are things I'd like to share , music, , and now in Florida living SUGAR-SPICE 
BOX Asian food. Box CK AME 


, walks, ics, fire- 
places, seeking spon- 
caring woman. Box 


5205. 
SwWM, 30, 
. Intelligent, 


to P.O. ea 1035, 
02146. 


SWM short, cute, 
physically seek a pretty, 
sexy lady for intimate 
term relationship. BOX 8957. 
SWM, 31, handsome, affec- 
seeks heavy lady tor 
sa 
roman- 


tic, emotionally secure, 
shapely, under 36, and over 
220 pounds. Box 5285. 
SWM, 32, 5'11", pro- 
If you lik Sunes 
you like 5 

Keaton, bicycling or sailing, 
that would us 

to talk about in those 


SWM, 32, fit, attractive, pro- 
fessional, intelligent, 
sensitive, honest enjoy out- 
dren, animals, 5'8, 160ibs, 
seeks a single woman under 
35, who is caring and com- 


Write to: P.O. 
x 7475, Quincy, MA 
02269. 


SWM, 33, 5°11, 165ibs, ex- 
athlete, handicapped, 

, fun, ‘ous, 
intellectual, looking for at- 
tractive, understanding 
le female. photo to 


SWM, 33, 6'2”, 
well 


down-to-earth 


in Asian travel, video 
and the 


Asian food, 
sociai/natural sciences. 
(25-35) who 


Single? You're invited! 


We're the largest membership of 
single men and women who meet 
one to one over a relaxed lunch or 


5 
engineering managaer. 
Seeks 


possible serious re- 
lationship. Enjoy hiking, 


mov- 

I'm 5'2, 
attractive, tive. Box 
1169, Littleton MA 
01460-0769 


IT’S ALONG WAY 
TO THE TOP IF 


DWM, 48, professional, en- GWM, 31, 5°11, 160lbs, SWM,‘32, 5°10, wants to 
joys art, theatre, dining out, handsome, professional, eet an intelligent, free- 
seeks a “~~ or divorced blond/brown, masc 5 spirited woman with not too 
woman, late 30's, for sharing seeks similar mid-Ca many hangups for fun, ° 
enjoyable evenings and GWM friendship and end vacations, romance, 
possibly marriage. Phot talks. No 
would be nice. Write to: Bill, to: Box 694, Hyannis, MA Box 614, 
PO Box 51, Bedford, MA 02601. 
DWM, honest, sensitive, Male transfer student from met Natasha through 
handsome attr New Jersey seeks 
adventurous, uninhibited female to show al 
S/DWF 28-40 for, long term rock and roll this town has to 
. M offer. 21 Forsyth St Box 387 Retired looking 
re 
ing the stands. ofwear- SWM, professional, 50, look- photo if nO pros 
27 for bik- please. Write to: PO Box 
ing! Write to: P.O. Box 1793, intellectual female 121, Bedford Ma 01730 
be sincere, honest SBM, 30'S, No dependents, 
GWM, 37, build, and open. Write to: P.O.Box employed, intelligent, 
Promiscuous, under- Seeks any race. 
standing.Seeking similar Attractive, adventurous, Box 2193 Jamaica Plain MA 
male, 16-24, slender single white male 130 
build, intelligent, (90) seeks, friendly, single 
with mine. Write to: P.O Box pretty, 
(628, Boston, MA 02134. sweet, brainy, humorous, 


GBM, 52, 6’1", 175ibs, seeks 
@ younger male (18+), any 
for a romantic, mono- 


race, 
relationship only. 
nonsmoker. Just 
sincere. Write to: Box 2, Clin- 
ton, Ma 01510 


18-30, for warmth, 


ship and possible rela-. 


tionship. Send letter and 
phone number to: P.O. BOX 
1549, Brookline, MA 02146. 


for drinks after work. It’s fun, safe, and very er ‘ 


LunchDates 


Compare our superior 
service, value & 
reputation. 


tall, SBM 
1 seeks SWF SJF 30’ well- 
21-29 for weekend educated, bright, traditional 
in Ct. Write to: P.O. Box family values, would love to 
3684, Amitly meet similar counter, 
06525. Write 2. Box 537, 
Single Human Male, 30, 5'6, 
7 SM, 35, seeks SF with her 
human for feet on the ground and a 
and possible romance. i'ma sense of absurd, with a touch 
money, a Of silliness. Write to: Box 
musician for love, socialist, 2153, Cambridge, MA 02238 
evolution. Box 47, cure, 
SWM, 36, ta il, P.O. Box 
slim, , blue, matured by 747, Starke, Florida 32091. 
lite still hope- 
less romantic, in body 20, student, 
and heart seeks a SF who is es | music, on 
seeks: SWM, 21-26, sincere, 
for life, the arts and the out- honest. sensitive. Write FO 
doors. Write to: Box 340, x 1701 Norton, Ma. 02766 
Southborough 01772 SWF. 22, grad. 
SJM, 29, tall, blue-eyed, |'™ 5'6", 126, cute, many 
Interests. Looking for taller, 


tractive , 23-29, with 
good sense of humor, 
ic & artistic interests 


Manchester, NH 03108 


STATUS, PRIDE, concern, 
culture, talent, intellect, 

tall, attractive is 
what tall, creative, voy 
pretty dark-haired SW' 
seeks in S/DWM, 31-43. 
Write about yourself. Box 
Station, 


3697, 

Boston 02101 
SWF, 22, looking to meet tall 
SWM 24+ non-smoker. En- 


reer. Objective: Sharing new 

+ d 
ing, an 

romance. Cone letter and 

photo to Box 1592 


SWF, 26, 5’ 10, 130 Ibs, 
attractive, non- 

non-smoker, 
politically radical and un- 
conventional hates bar 


avant-chick. Likes Butthole 
Kate Bush, Dali, Re- 24+ intelligent, curvy or together. Must be spon- dating scene, and all 
poman, Eraserhead, Brazil buxom, kind spirited. Box x 402 Cound escapist ermuse- 
Box 8960. 8952. see SWF, 24, 5'2”, eyes of blue, ments seeks intellectual 
SWM, 25,! only want @ = SWM, 33, romantic, humor- creative, artistically inclined, tleman, 30-35. Box 708, 
4618, Westboro, MA 01581. joys outdoors, movies, 
SWM, 25 seeks friendship travel, cuddling, laughter, thought I'd do. You must be in search of @ “real” 
with other men who Downtown Boston (Statler Bidg., Park Sq.) 254-2534 open minded, ito music, know, Har 
singing parts on an amateur romance. BOX 8878. Burlington/Rt. 128 (next to Burlington Mall) 229-7710 = cic, The 
war bam, SWM.34, sincere, energetic. Brighton /Brookline/Newton/Cambridge 254-2534 and over 22. wn. neve bear 
sacked, have been sack 
cute. interests include boat-  Sdventurous, enjoy sunshine Braintree/South Shore (at Routes 3 & 128) 848-3022 possible. enjoy onlling, ond 
skiing. of free time, looking to meet Metro West (Rt. 9, Framingham) 620-1211 24, noncontormist, 
single Spirited woman driver}, and remember, a fly in the 
serious relationship. NO with a touch of the mystical, (bearded?) bachelor. Cats, palm can be crushed. Box 
tor and’ photo Bex 80 throw caution to the wind ing, old architecture. 1671 
60, Billerica, MA 01821 and write soon. P.O. Box Write to: Box 28192, SWF, 35, attractive, ’ 
100, Cohasset, MA 02025. SWM would like to meet Ital- SM, gentioman, tall, SWM, 36, seeks a SWF to 34, attractive, outgo- curious into outdoors, 
SWM, 26, warm, caring, SWM, 37, Italian, jan lady 30-45. Who is look- handsome, finacially secure, join me on weekend ing, funioving AND spiritual. | GWM, 23 6’, 165ibs, science, adventures, think- 
pe fam Bag — seeks a pretty, sincere, ing for long term. Box 8969 with dry humor seeks spon- _trips thr scenic, rest- ama musician. Like walks, redhead, pr . ing, reading, music, 
. pes single black or oriental taneous, warm lady to share _— ful, New . Write to: concerts, dining out, movies, cere, friendly. Seeks friend- movies, 
seeks 20-35, for a mean- nature, arts, sports, travel P.O. Box 2846, Boston, MA ms, country, travel, ship, relationship. Enjoys seeks smart, happy, fun 
situation. Write to Box 3089 : ; LOOKING FOR AN and . Write 02101 Club Med & in out and even- man. Box 79 Arlington 
Beverly P.O. Box 361, APARTMENT, HOUSE bh ao 2572, loburn, met Berkshires. Seek good —_ ings. Write to: 5706, 02175-0049 
SWM, 28, 196 tbe. pro- 01887 ORCONDOMINIUM? ing, humorous, attractive: Mariboro, MA. 01782. 23. 62°, 
essional, omeowner, re . GWM, 24, 6'3, brown eyes, dark . pr 4 
sou THE NEW, EXPANDED looking woman out — hair/biue eyes, straight seeking a SWF to share 
les, cooking, hand pomantic, eclectic, seeks REAL ESTATE who just be SWM, 25, 5’7", bright, at- act/ andcieancut. interests, sports (tennis, 
honest gentleman, tired of swe for jul rela- CLASSIFIEDS IS THE pals with me? — 37 hand- tractive, caring, creative 28, attractive, open- Seeking a GWM 18-30 for skating, etc.) growing, 
only friends! Seeks attrac- tionship. QUICK, EFFECTIVE , successful a great seeks a S' “part , health conscious, friendship and possible rela- and en life's 
tiove, healthy, ’ . Box 63, Boston, Ma friendship, seventure, enjoys films, music, nature, tionship. Write to: Box 2706, . Write to: P.O. Box 
SWM, 40 F WAY TO FIND WHAT 02116 Photo are terrific too. quiet eves, seeks sincere Taunton, MA 02780 1285. waltham, MA 
relationship. Marria scientist with wide ex- : P. communicable caring com- 
Photo eppreciated. Box perience * br LOOKING FOR Boris met Natasha through 1392, oy he panion under 35. Please be pone 27 6'0 180 — SWM. 25. 57. red hair 
SWM, 28. Doyishly hand- tessional: SF, 25-37, under Looking for tery attract biking, lifting, hiking and ski- frlendghip, possible rela 
. rst tionship. Please sincere. 
ful in career, financially se- “outdgors, inteligent SWF to save RESPOND TO A pretty, petite, professional MAN OF RUBBER LIVES: Weite to: Boxea8, Write PO Box 8141 Boston 
cure. Enjoys high speed 0n theatre, ci jazz. 26 year old SWM SONAL AD WITH seeking non-smoking 404 Charies Street, Boston, MA 02114 
snow, water and asphalt, ' from working my life away. man who enjoys travel, cul- 22. recent college graduate, = 41) 
travel, sunsets in the Keys, interests range theatre A PHOENIX BOX ture, dining out, inter- 25, professionel. 
cooking. SWM mind to scuba. Senseofhumorre- ADDRE times. seek GWM, 33, attractive ex- adventurous, 
= pos Srey body), 6'3, 175." busmeos . Know any? Dave. ss Write to: P.O. 1254, ive SWF, 20-22 with orange urbanite. Lover of Mozart, affectionate, easy-going. 
pretty, passionate and - phil vy, @asy go- 8916 Brookline, MA 02146 1" cater op- running, to 
mature intefigent supportive, playful FOLLOWS: tional t likemi 
do of Some favorite thins: This adventurous, athietic, DWF, 43, fun-loving, relationship in T.V (bearded?) friend. Write to: sailing seeks intelligent. 
demanding occupation and in mountain forests, GOX— ive, quasi-radical Im, Flintstone types need .O. 287, Truro, MA 02666. down-to-earth but fun-loving 
ts lam. (Are you beaches year ‘round, fire- seeking gentle ini Photos ap- SWF 22-26 for friendship-re- 
listening R.N.'8?). Photo piace evenings, x-cou PO. 367 NEWBURY ST. preciated. Box 1579. 140, br-bi, 
. P.O. - must. Attr: lovely. Des- 
please. Box Box 5731, J.F.K. Station, BOSTON, MA 02115 back . Write to: P.O. GWM, 24, 6’, 165. perately seeking realmanto to Box 2403 Woburn. MA 
SWM 28, . A fine dining, canoeing & Bostonb, MA, 02114. Box 421, Newport Ri. tomigent good - ing. come ee. : into cud- 01801 
SWF or SOF 18+ for lasting Boogie TIGER WOMAN $7, “0, blonde, ecorplo, 58, DWF, 45, 5'4, 136Ibs, seeks Seeks same under 30 for You 
Box 372 West- Fieads 8 _ ANTED ble lasting relationship. masculine, good looking, SWM, 26, 511°, . 160ibs, 
wood MASS 02090 wriende, ‘ : fairs, pets, chi » family, —_Let’s talk. John, PO Box 88, = muscular. Would like to brown hair, blue eyes, 
and yard work, Are you feminine yet employed, like dining, conversation, ro- MA 01834. 
& are tender yet ance. Seeks aesthetically 78, $ share lifetime of love with the = moustache seeks attractive 
SWM, 28, psychologist, a you ag mance. » Swanses t man. Write to: PO Box SWF, 20-40, for an intense 
attractive, ivy my best , tough? Are you pretty, yet SF, 30’s-40's, who 02777. GWM 24, body builder, Seainaet 02657 relationship. Send phone 
nsiti introspective Calypso. Calypso andilivein powerful? Areyougentie, yet agrees with Island life, smooth muscular ing » FTO lown ° P. 
financially secure with eclec. cottage on the water just enjoy playful , are motorcycles, cats and cars. DWF, 59, smoker, attractive, another bodybuilder for 45.57", 137ibs, or. Gen Lowes, 
tic tastes, seeks bright, inde- West of Boston. Seeking te @ strong, muscular, Has business head with loves dancing, ne .~ friendship/workout partner. dinary guy, straight acting 
pendent, verbal woman be- SWF, 5’6 or taller, fit, happy, eantny and sensitive sense of humor. Exchange Seeks similar gen Box 3313, McCormack Sta- and appearing, safe. Health © SWM, 30, 6'0, 175, attorney 
tween 20-33. Box 192 eclectic, loving and adven- woman? This attractive, ‘ aps friendship/relationship. tion, Boston, MA 02101. conscious. Seeks younger seeks attractive, trim, 
Waban, MA 02168 turous for evolving rela- athletic, strong, sensitive, more. Photo- W Write with photo to: Box 645, GWM. 32, 510°, 195ibs (18+) for friendship. Write to: athletic, intelligent, female 
SWM, 29, 6’ 3°, 185ibs, lean, 5008 Wayand Ma, ‘owe humorous, intelligent PO Box 138, Norton, MA for commitment; 
<9, Ma., OF lo 02766. music (rock-jazz), For 
student (science) seeks SWM, 42, 6'2, 220, semi- photo if “all Attractive Lati DWF, joytul, loving, indepen- similiar GWM, 18-30, ‘or Write to: 
SWF/Chinese/ Japenese, entrepreneurial author, Will be answered. Box 8978 monogemous. rela- GWM, 46, 6, 200, warm, Boston, MA 02101 
-27, attractive, very bicyclist. 125Ibs, long hair, emotionally available musical, seeks 
slender, who enjoys , childless, semi- NERDS eyes, educat athiet ’ ball, skiing. Write to: educated, articulate compa- 
ual-seek similar SWF su 32, cent, honest, into 20. Box 569, Everett, MA for conversation, other SWM, 30 seeking attractive 
Photo a must, will exchange. 10 discuss meaning of life astounding chef, seeks divorced, faithful, warm. healthy food. Write to: Box 02149. . Write to: Box slim financially secure 
Box and whatever. Write to: Box to happy, » trim, friendly, 1581 Waltham, MA,02154 GWM 35, 5’8” 140, dark hair, 173, Newton Highlands, woman 2 for romance, 
70, Cambridge, MA 02139. Cajun food anyone? Box very very tender, work Tor «green eyes, 02161 relationship. Am honest. sin- 
Non emoker/ drinker/ drug- SBF. 38 (Locke 28), desires ‘for dates,  cleanshaven, athletic, non- GWM, 70, aloneinruralares, ‘rusting. Wile sen 
ger. to meet a SM, 6'+, 35 years+ owe noker seeks a GM, 18-35 for com- 
“p TRY ME Seek American husband un- _—friendship and more. into ‘and 4744, Portsmouth, NH 
sensual humorous. Also to escort to “I'm Not Rap- beach, bik . Write to: Box 15, 
lazy. distracted, non-  paport” with possible long om, and drink tight MA 02346. 
fessional, "Non-projudieed, Write to: P.O” Box 42s, sincere. Sett employed. first letter. Aurora L. little. Write to: P.O. Box 8 younger slim t GWM, handsome,®caring, 
kind, virile and eager fornew Dorchester, MA 02122 —195ibs looking to enjoy love, 51-A # 6-25 Apto 101 1794, Boston, MA 02205 for friend, possible rele- many interests, blonde, SWM, 31, 5'11”, blue eyes, 
jences. Seek com- - Wife, SWF  Bogote-Columbia (South . PO Box 1345,Cam- green eyes, seeks black brown hair, beard, gree 
, attractive Latin, Or- Sve wn OF 26-48" Opera. 20-30 st be tall, at- ) DWM, 34, not too hard to bridge 02238 male for a . sense of oo ( = 
jai redhead, or — hat at, outdoorsy, blues, GWM, caring gentle, Box 1113, at 
women. | look a littie like Jeff in Bos. This /8ZZ, mountains, nature financially secure, 30's, A 02117 
Goldblum with e moustes ton. P.O. Box 2271113, Cen- ut. Send photo and phone is safest, most seeks SWF/DWF 24-34 for t acting and appear- OF good food and drink, road 
ennis anyone treville, Ma 02634 to PO Box 3246 Wakefield, controlied way to meet ing. music, travel, ray ac trips. Seeks bright, attract- 
SWM. 30, 200ibs, 91800. | can do the 26-40, ‘funny and (pre) professional SWF, 
bionde hair, a SWM, laugh, same. proaches to developing . 
single female who likes the you? I'm 27, e, through personal M, 34 fesgjonal, care for and about SWF 28, of humor and similar 
outdoors, ocean, camping; educated, athletic, attractive , share good 5'7", 138 Ibs. Write, with interests for friendship, 
help mending tences around Lo Dwr ichildren for Sut alt Photo to: Photo 719, Wash-  backrubs and more. Will 
the house? responses 4 SWF, East European ae ten possible long term rela- Snewered. Box 885717, St, No. 184, New- trade photos. Write to: Box 
to: P.O. Box 103, -5 # ancestry very curvy. Let's get meeting . Write to: P.O. Box MA 02168 tonville MA 02160. 179, MIT, Cambridge, MA 
fa 02040 metaphysical. Box 8938. 9 648, Suffield, CT 06078. Weymouth 02139. 


6L 


4861 ‘9 ‘OML NOILO3S ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS 


SWF, professional, 24. 
Seeks SWM 25-35. Sense of we 
humor, yet serious, romantic 
but independent. Likes to eee 
dance, rock n quiet 
times, an evening of dinner 
by candielight. Not afraid to prs 
be exposed to UV rays. aes 
Please describe your ideal i 
encounter, send photo. Box z 
3179. 
SW(J)M, 34, sincere, liberal 
s fan 
7 
music, 
llology, walking, reading, successful pro- ing race 4 
learning, sks unfat SWM, 30, adventurous, con- by day; an ing! Healthy, 
templative, individualist, en- .D. by night looking for a Beach, FL 3306 f 
ing Caucasion mid 50s 
motorcycit 4-wheel- truly slim, striking 
woman. I'm @ very attractive DWM, 40, attractive, SWM. quality onsmoking man for dating. 
SWM(39) with stron interests Road., Suite WANTED dy 8 Box 413, Cambridge 02140 
Salem NH 03079. Looking for a vivacious, Single Greek male, 24, well- 
qualities. ox: inloveand single woman. educated, attractive, seeks a 
and dancing first, rela- attractive older 
thy, funny, interested in municate. Write to: P.O.Box or maybe more. Send reply, 
participator sports, films, warm, sensitive, unconven- You WANNA 30, Boston, MA 02133 
36 reading, dancing. Recently tional, and creative. Box SWF. 36, seeks intelligent, ROCK & ROLL GM, 28, attractive, straight mm 
SWAGF 35 tor good but the BOSTON PHOENIX varied intersete 
opt.) attractive, nice, 32, 6, CLASSIFIED section can Sttectionate, 
gamous elation. thn 
ams ment you can find ine 
athletic, handsome, healthy 33518 » FL of classifieds. 
and successful Harvard man 
seeks smart, attractive SWF 
= = With 9% 
this ad! 
awkward initial moments. / AA AA 
Norse, nows what 
20- OSC 1OOKS 
complimented by stunning 
music, Box 1084, Burlington, MA 
dancing, partying with for friendship/ fun. She who 91803 
times) fun times and waits Is lost. cane SWF, 25, blonde, blue-eyed, 
especially being treated like photo/ note. PO Box 5254, going pieces font in my ca- 
a princess, then keep read- reer seeking a non- 
sic (both making ful, single gentieman, 28-42, 
ing to it) ling, @ good who is established in his ca- pace Serer 
listener, pleasing people and ene 
fantastic sense of humor. | 
live in the Lowell area, but eet 
can travel. Letter and op- Renbtnegeres 
tional returnable photo ap- 
Preciated. All answered with OX 5203 — 
some reply. Box 5265. 
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SWM, 32, trim, WM, warm, easygoing 
ea former New Christian, seeks funny, down 
, Self in to earth Female who takes 
commercial Timber and Fish- neither herself nor the world 
ing seeks female companion too seriously. Should be 
ing in Southern Alaska on a able to at lite when 
comfortable roomy, 58 foot necessary. I’m 27, 5'10, 170. 
boat with all creature com- with quick wit, ready smile 
lifestyle varies and soulful blue eyes, baid- 
loca- but otherwise OK look- 
tions to cultural urban . PO Box 5084, Billerica 
Box 1430, Petered 
99833 SWM. new to Bos- 


SWM, 32, 5'10’, wants to 
meet an intelligent, 


Seek a , 

telligent, attractive, SWF 
who practices zen. Write to: 
Box 684 Boston, Ma. 02123. 


collar er, er, light 
drinker, good sense of 
humor, lik 

quiet evenings, holding 
hand 


i 
$83 


Mi 
328 
2383 


~ 
583 


secure. | enjoy working out, 
opera, reading, cultural 
events, dining and mov- 
jes and disco. Box 1574. 
SWM, retired, cultured, 
5'11", 175, good looking 
looking for a 
relationship 
smoker who enjoys travel, 
walks, bridge, 
phone to: P.O. 
Box 577, Danville, VA 24543 


white male, 37, 150 


with non- 


honest, generous, com- 
municative, Old 
fashioned 5 
seeks same in SWF, 18-35, 


iO appreciated. Write to: 
Box 1720, Starksboro, VT 
05487. 


SWM, 35, handsome, 
athletic, lookin for 
physically fit 18-35 to 


re- 
Write to: 70, 


O Box 59 


Heights MA 021 


der-forging will seeks proud 

matic woman to per- 
chance tame and inter- 
minable cuddie. Write to: 
Box 410, Belmont, MA 
02178 


ing, . Enjoys 
the outdoors, movies, 
animais, dining out, and the 


simple in life. Seeks a 
SWF, 35-45. Phone, photo if 
ible.Write to: Box 3041, 


‘ockton, MA 02403. 


World’s most experienced 
Reindeer salesman, tall, at- 
tractive, professional multi- 
degreed, 41, seeks slim, at- 
tractive lady for jolly times. 
Ho Ho. References from 


Santa on request. Box 2204, 
Jamaica Plain, MA, 02130. 


Very honest SWM, 32, scien- 
tist, shy but diverse, seeks 
wise, woman: noble heart, 


attractive single woman. 
Flexible for food, flicks, 
family fun. Box 8943. 


WM 49 6° heavy 285ibs 
healthy seeks healthy 
mascul smaiier man for 


line 
1061 Boston 02118. 


WF seeks  SJF,25, looking forthe outof 37 year-old SBM, 6'3", 237 GWM, 20° handsome, ish American, SM, 5'9’, Creative, cute, iconoclastic 
woman 
to explore Boston's cultural =. ri 5. slim and to meet SF, 25-35 of and companionship. Pic- §mitual fun. Send photo & de- 3+ into ideas, music, 
BOX athletic and am it slender to and tures answered first. P.O.8. scription. 274 Broahway, serious fun. Letter/photo. 
6971. there are any goodiooking aver: to goed teote who 14, Arlington Heights, MA, Taunton, Ma, 02780. P.0.8. 263, Aliston, MA, 
be bear children, for 

Well educated, interested in mesting's nice mance and companionship. Complex female writer has 
man to . like the good ite and ‘Box 8984. GWM, 25, 5'9°, 140 Ibs. simple needs: intellectual CRISCOMAZOLA 
an attractive, sensitive Can be glamorous,(not stimulation and physical in- Man seeks partner 
) aiso down to ATTRACTIVE? timacy with compassionate, who values , friend- 
tom & and FULL FIGURE ning, conversation,  Seand'$0 be ike'me, sdventure. 

t. Photo would be 5 Box 1045 SWM, 29, 5'11, 180ibs, very janguages. Handsome, funny, political and very tall 

nice. Write box 94 on handsome, professional, fun, funny. another. Box No BMW: centene they've two 
Center, 02159. musical, ; whesied. Box 9008 DWM, architect, bulider & 
emotionally available seeks Student, lean, lithe, and 
S10" cocks tall attractive, sensuous GWM, 26, 6, 175ibs, good-looking, ‘with strong 
man for TO RESPOND TOA please) for wondertul Wend: and personable. "Mice oo CYMICAL adventure & spit 
= forwerd, healt active, & articulate syiph for tun 

an mance fami 

SWF 24, wild, sexy blonde, BER, MAIL YOUR 22-28 tor and/or employes, 

seeking rock and roll male to NUMBER, , beautiful woman, 34 friend. | enjoy Photography, varied background. SWM 36 
RATT and roll with. Must ESPONSE TO THE warm, one-of-a-kind, music. many interests. I'm  hopestomest woman friend 
have long hair. Bon Jov/ CLASSIFIED OFFICE tall, tender, funny ‘acting and appear- long. term partnership 
Paul Stanley types apply. as EOLLOWS: under ing. Photo please Paul PO based on mutual. respect: 175, 35, seeks female for 
Send photo (don't waste my sppreciates an ample Box 128, Wayland MA support. mutually’ sat intimate 
time, please.) to Box 8996. reaitionship. PO Box 1233 W 

An attractive easy going nae life. Box 8007 Charlie P.O. BOX 1363 Ken. | Hanover MA 02339 
gentle male, 40. Locking tor GWM, 57", 150 Ibs. strong Sq. Cambridge,Ma 
an easy going warm friend- 367 NEWBURY ST. GBM, 26, 205, good-looking, build, looking for rela- 02142 . Atheist, 
ship. P.O. Box 871, Middiee §BOSTON,MA02115 for tionship. New to area, 21 yrs. who enjoye chy and country 
Sims Box 3186 ful prot ‘Whi are i ing for ive, Prof., direct, thoughtful 
interesting, free-spirited, open-minded, intelligent 
, attr 25-35 male int in eventually 
yr. old Fs for 9 .Car- investing in a collaborative 
a ribean sailing vacation. No ; who 
jo andinfor- values self awareness. Bx 
iscover the Bes 
Single woman 30's am- NOT 
( ‘all pretty, with career in well-educated, quite suc- 
arts — one cessful with a good sense of 
term with » humor, seeks a young (18+) 
cultured, , successful, attractive, spontaneous, un- 
with family values. Box 8990. conventional and slightly 
uccess ingles 
a 

24, 6 sdverture. Wart to west 
interests include == woman who would never in a 
outdoors, sports, million years consider 
And 21-28 Box 312 Natick MA 
os as this is ail quite honest and 
SWM, 24, w/beard 59” 140 © sincere. P.O. Box 743 


Discover why 4500 men and 
women just like you have 


invested in the most 
Comprehensive 
Unique and 
Intelligent 


approach to making their social 
life the best part of their life. 


CALL NOW 


for your personalized in-home consultation. 


664-5050 


7 days a week ¢ 10 am-10 pm ¢ This call may change 


your life. 


i 


"ll 


marraige-minded, non- 
; non-christian 
seeks sim 
female, age 26-30. 
657 Boston MA 02199 


SWM, 33, romantic, 
ous, intelligent, kind, 

en- 
oys outdoors, movies, 


21-39 for 
possible romance. Box 8878. 


SWM 35 6’ seasoned worid 
travelier, and ro- 
mantic with traditions! 


, tall, attractive, inde- 
endant, adventurous, 
thetude tr pho- 


trips, adventures. 
Join at no cost. Send name, 
address, a list of hobbies, 
interests, and reasons for 
ge Fun Club, 14 Peari 

t. MA. 01760. 


855-7477 


SINGLE? 
MEET PEOPLE YOU’RE ATTRACTED 


TO AND COMPATIBLE WITH! 


At Relationships VIP, Inc. we take a 
personal interest in each member and will be 
meeting with you regularly throughout your 
membership. We feel the combination of 
video and personalized assistance to be the 
best method for finding compatible people. 


CALL TODAY FOR A 


FREE VIEWING DEMONSTRATION 


Lexington, M.\ (G17) 863-5054 


Newburyport, MA (617 465-0199 
Portsmouth, NI (603) 430-9234 


VIDEO INTRODUCTIONS FOR PROFESSIONALS 


4 


abe 


of OP e rere we re 


Oriental woman for compa- 
nionship and friendship. | am ; 
Spirited single woman happy with myself, financially 
not too many —— for 
fun, weekend vacations, ro- 
mance, long talks. No soap 
opera addicts. Write to: Box 
614, Medway, MA 02053. 
SWM, 33, 5’ 9”, 160, 
academic. attractive etc... 
WM _ 35 5'8” 170ibs._bi 
Single 
Ibs, financially stable is look- 
ing for white female 19 to 30, 
who wants a lasting “4 
Boxholder, Box 27334, 
Orlando, FL. 32867. 
Tall, handsome, finacially se- 
cure gentieman 51 with dry 
humor seeks spontaneous, 
24-34 and want tha lady 
right person in your lif » sports, 
do not write to me yw ot Write to: 
1702 Plain .O. Box 2572, Woburn, MA 
,02130. 01888 
SWM, 35, 6'0", 160 Ibs, kind, Author and en- 
trepreneur, 6'2, 220, 42, 
i petite? for tender 4 
Cambridge, MA 02139 
VERY HANDSOME 
— ———— brown eyes and hair, seeks a MA, 02199. 
man for a rewarding friend- 
ship/relationship. Must send 
enjoy usual things.Write to: photo and Mf to contact. 
P.O. Box 2154,Peabody,MA Needham MUSIC, X- 
01960-7154. 94-0005 SWM, 32, 6'0’, 165ibs, a country skiing, the Ocean, 
SWM, 36, musician, busi- hiking, camping. Box 6038. 
nessman, habitual poet, un- 
massive brain, joyful body, character temperance, 
dirty mind. Box 8927 — —— humor. Offers undemanding, 
Weekend worker, weekday affection, percepetive, in- 
father, shy SBM, 36, seeks tellect, country background. | 
| 
| 143,510" a travel, cuddling, laughter, 
seeks nice, attractive woman MESSAGES 
never talk to strangers. You 
yc values looking for SWF of JUST FOR THE FUN OF 
similar age non-smoker who IT CLUB 
has travelled, likes to dance Have fun meeting others with 
Where have ail the real men and to do outdoor activity. similar interests. Group ac- 
fessional children. 
slim but feel | am warm, sin- SWM, 42, seeks female to 
cere a truthful and looking 
for a real man with the same life. P.O. Box 503, 5 
traits. 80x 8975. MA,02148, 
x 


connect you 


Call for 
recorded injormation. 


CHAT LINES 


Are you tired the "550" 
services? For 20¢ The 
Boston Buddy System® will 


the next guy calling in. 
TALK FOR LONG 
YOU WANT about what you 
want, for ADDITIONAL 
COST 


WARNING 
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0183 0184 0190 


0191 0194 0199 
0200 0206 0207 
0213 0216 0218 
0226 
0230 0231 0232 
0233 0234 0237 
0240 0241 0242 
0247 0248 0251 
0252 0256 0259 
0261 0263 0271 
0332 1045 1345 
1499 1592 1671 
2096 2137 2243 
2287 3062 3168 
3169 3174 3175 
3179 3180 3181 
3182 3184 3185 
3186 3189 3194 


3195 3198 3199 
3202 3204 3205 
3207 3208 3209 


32103211 6748 


8634 8708 8716 
8774 8805 8814 
8824 8826 8827 
8828 8829 8830 
8835 8841 8843 
8844 8846 8848 
8851 8852 8854 
8855 8857 8860 
8861 8862 8864 
8866 8867 8868 
8869 8870 8873 
8874 8875 8876 
8883 8885 8887 
8895 8897 8898 
8900 8902 8904 


INTER- 
bya you roa ERRACIAL TELEPHONE oh san 107 
this you'll know how much Bae ' PERSONAL 214-233-4512, 
ever again. Same Same-- YOUNG 
forever, Yano. TALKING with varied unusual } 
o PO box 424T, West Saas PERSONALS of fantasy to share . 
8 Great dates! Can be yours! _ LISTEN TO MEN: 

hear, and mast ony tre Nancy anytime to meet 449-0011 AS OF 11/04/87 
men? who attract Women join free. 1800-451. LISTENTOWOMEN: THE FOLLOWING 
— DATE (3283) 449-0036 PERSONAL 
FOR INFO 449-2261 MAILBOXES 

0045 
QUEER BASHING __eing wild uninhibited sex Cail , : HAVE MAIL: 
Continuing Susan for free information 0053 0063 0093 
(Nov Classified | 010301120122 

juse someone 
thought you were CTIONS 0128 0133 0134 
wits for to mau Display 0142 0143 0145 
Confid. and discreet survey. you can take seriously? Con- Rares : 
Once survey has been  ctions LTD Is the network 0151 0152 0153 
0 you, names wil be ore , 0155 0157 0163 
Survey, PO Box 2586 Cam- +i ‘ 0177 0179 0181 
bridge MA 02238. 
BIANS! 

cant up with the ber 
destiny hold in store for us? | scene? You may be 
We are part of it, you meeting lots of people 


at. ple. Call the 
will tefl. I'm looking forward 4 
to this time together but you | Professional introduc- 
know that too. Aku tion service and join 


Chinta 
Pedamu my dear, forever the thousands of 


and always. members in New Eng- 
er 
DATING native way of meeting 
dates! compatible people. 
Call Nancy anytime to meet BUDDIES 


Women join tres. 1a00-4st | (617) 872-1338 | 
DATE. (603) 880-7625 : 


on Boston’s hot 


Discrete, personalized, 


new party line 
You're not alone! The nation’s larg- 4 -550-CHAT | 
| 20 cents for the 
| |must be doing first minute 
10 cents for each 
| additional minute 


END MONEY worries! Home- 


ment? if ‘re interested, 
call- John Macleod at 
849-1432 for details. island 
Broker. 


PROFESSIONAL 
EMPLOYMENT 


ACTIVISTS/ 

FEMINISTS 
valuable political and 
skilis while work- 

ing for Nation's lar 
rassroots organization. 


gratifying 


your car? 


We guarantee you will 
when you sell it through 
The Boston Phoenix 
Classifieds Call 267-1234 
to place your ad 


COPY CENTER 


PROFESSIONALS 
Growing — and copy- 


ing firm 


line customer service per- 
sonnel 


potential. 


ail customer 


print ‘or exper. 
woes 9800, Kodak 150 or 


¢ HIGH HOURLY WAGES « BONUS « VACATION PAY 
e INSURANCE « FLEXIBLE HOURS « CHOICE OF ASSIGNMENTS 


e PERSONAL SERVICE 


WE HAVE MANY TEMPORARY ASSIGNMENTS IN 
CAMBRIDGE AND SURROUNDING AREAS. 
WE NEED YOU. WE WILL PAY THROUGH THE 


NOSE TO GET YOU. $$$$$ 


WORDPROCESSORS 


¢ NON TYPING OFFICE POSITIONS 
DATA ENTRY GENERAL SECRETARY 


builders 


TEMPORARY PERSONNEL 


491-0491 


LET TEMP YOU! 


1st time applicants only with this ad 


JFK ST. HARVARD SQ. FEE 


ed 


8909 company vantGarde 
4 cords) seeking bright, at- 
- 8919 8920 8921 tractive, and energetic indi. 
8937 8942 8943 or modeling. You will deal 
ton. Send resume or 
| 8956 8959 8961 sonal “backgrouns infor. 
8967 — & P.M. phone number. 
vantGarde records, 310 
| Boston, MA, 02110. 
| BUSINESS 
| OPPS 
at home! working A EN ION! 
804 Old Thorsby Road, Cian” 
ton, Alabama 35045. The 
| workers needed!: Success, 
| Alabama 35045. Enclose deadline 
envelope! 
| sane MOVERS, | for alll ad 
weekdays, 484- 0580. 
| | Placement 
enthusiastic people needed 
for telemarketing Is Thursday, 
more 
2:00 p.m. 
NANTUCKET ISLAND 
. Have you ever considered 
the possibility of own! a - 
CASWELL 
MASSEY 
Why chance bili America’s oldest chemists 
The People Network's Video TH in tolletries and 
hear, and meet ony the oaR SCENE Copley Place location & 
RETAILMANAGER 
OPPS 
ee Must have exp. and retail 
management skills and be 
oriented. . Skin-care 
benefits. Call Ms. eae 
1-800-223-6168, 
work change the 
req'd. Competitive wages, 
ff goed career op 
BONUS 
OFFER . 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


COLLATORS 
Part Time, 
Thursday Nights, 


PRESS 


HELPERS 
Night Shift, 
Mon-Thurs 


Apply at 
Mass Web 
_ Printing Co. 
314 Washington St. 
Auburn, MA 01501 
Tel. 832-5317 


PAID 
VOLUNTEERS 


Seeking healthy 
volunteers ages 20-45 
to participate in lu 
study. Call 732-607: 

for further information 


ARE YOU SENSITIVE 


TO NUTRASWEET? 
Healthy volunteers need- 
ed for study of 
nutrasweet sensitive sub- 
jects over 18 years old. 


|| cose ||| Need training? 
Part-time, FOR YOU! . 
GIVE ENOUGH Need a job? 
Prot business || | INFORMATION ...] | 
|| || $7.00 per hour. 
some Sundeys during | | | 
Phoenix 5 
Classifieds 
267-1234 { 
The spiri of Massachu setts 
We: America. 1-800-248-JOBS 
J. P. LICKS Sr 
enced handsonman- Looking for love... in all the wrong places... 
Good starting winter. : 
pay, uniforms Competitive 
Plea 
965-3037. tt A Telephone Forum : 
: [PLANTS 
k ° Learn to 
: A new way to make conta ; 
career positions available || : with other single people et pat Interior 
Will train ; With one phone call, from the comfort of your home, : enna seeks 
High starting salary Holidays youccan be in touch with up to 6 other singles like yourself. 
Life insurance * Bonuses 7 * individual to join our 
* Vacations * Discounts e > team. Full or part- 
* Sick leave > Monday-Fridan 
Fine part-time positions also 4 1-550-0000 e Call Johanne at 
call 24 hours — 7 days *| soucu Haus Inc. 


423-9050 


all calls 20 cents the first minute, 10 cents each additional minute 


Financial compensation 
provided. Call Kathy or 
Jill at 956-6998 Monday, 
Wednesday, Friday 10-2 


SWITCHBOARD 
OPERATOR 


Presently, we're seeking an 
energetic individual to handle our 
sometimes busy switchboard. 
Prior experience is helpful but we 
will train the appropriate 
candidate. 


mE 
PROCESSORS 


Full-Time/Part-Time 

Full- and part-time positions are 
available. Interesting and varied 
responsibilities with opportunity 
for advancement. 


TYPISTS/OFFICE 
ASSISTANT 


Interesting and varied 
responsibilities includin 
telephone answering and other 
office duties with an opportunity 
for advancement. 

We offer excellent working 
conditions and liberal company 
benefits. 


Please call 734-7010 for an 
appointment. «4 


1244 Boylston Street 
G2167 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 


_ New England Medical Ctr. 
Division Clinical 
Pharmacol 
Classified 
pray Y 
Rates Make your million late. First, give a 
Call dy retin GIVE ENOUGH Seeks experienced black and white film 
5390 Mi INFORMATION ... technician and film process The terms Male and 
536- ach an t tl People today want to know all technician. 
settings. Flexible four can before they re: Female are used for 
wet toan ad They Film reproduction position 
Experience might | Not sting al you can n includes: crimination is illegal 
Black and white into Highlight unless a bona fide 
\] Reith or Suzanne t South Noro and contrast masks. Background should q 
SIXTEEN County A.R.C. = 762-4001. BOVAAE. include black and white film process or cation is stated. 
print experience. 
- ¢ - lassifieds Film process position includes: 
267-1234 E-6, C-41, B&W and 
ckaging. Background should prefer 
on rack and chi 
CooKs shift positions. PAID sTuoy 
WAITERS Call Ed Green at 20-45 years and 60 years 
to set up an interview medication a! fects 
356-5750 
Earnings from 
xteen Is $7-$15 per hour. Engand 
now hiring ig, PERSONNEL CLERK 
a Excellent unity for ith 
full and part initiative, po won ng 
maintenance. Professiona! 
positions. Sous manner and organizational detail abies also 
+ Fun Atmosphere PHOTO LAB 
ood pay, ° No Cold Calls Customer Service 
excellent Excellent Benefits CUSTOMER SERVICE || | needed to 
© Choice of Woburn, Cambridge & work in fast paced 
benefits. Danvers Locations Challenging position in our busy Bill Processing! photo lab environ- 
Center. Ability to deal with people, figures, ment. Knowledge 
Apply in Join the team in sell and phone manner Prior§| |. 
pply ing service plans to our customers. customer service background a plus. of photography 
955 ext. 2756 TODAY. rate with experi- 
ence. 
BOYLSTON HMERE Call Cathy Stewart ca 
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“AFTER COMPLETING 
120 HOURS OF WORK 
DETAILS BELOW 


FLEXIBLE HOURS TO ACCOMMODATE 
EVEN THE MOST UNUSUAL SCHEDULE 


mediate short and long term temporary assignments _ 
Cambridge, Boston and surrounding communities | 


GOR, 


APPOINTMENT OR STOP BY OUR 
HARVARD SQUARE OFFICE 


*EXCELLENT HOURLY RATES 
00 BONUS AFTER 


VER A FEE 


ERKS 

TYPISTS 
LEGAL SEC ETARIE! 
CLERK-TYPI 


Harvard Square 


PLANT LOVERS 


Mahoney’s Corporate, a leader in in- 
terior ‘on exterior landscaping with 
one of the largest horticultural nurs- 
eries in the Northeast, has the follow- 
ing openings: 
Horticultural Technicians — involved 
caring for plants at our customers lo- 
cation on a Full & Part-time basis. 
Installing Technician — preparing 
and installing interior tropical plants 
into commercial settings. 
Inside Sales — assisting customers 
with tropical foliage in our wholesale 
emgage Knowledge of tropical 
a plus. 

Greenhouse Foreman — maintain 
in proper order. 

ork with the public as well as in- 


Boston Ballet 


LOOKING for the perfect 


part-time job? 


If you're energetic, articulate, 
and/or love the arts, you’ve 
found it. Good reps ‘will earn u 
to $8.00 to $10.00 per hour. PLUS 
daily cash bonuses. 


— FLEXIBLE'HOURS 
(Day & Evening) 


You’re invited to 
Attend: 


OPPORTUNITY 
FOR ALL 


10:00 A.M.-7:00 P.M. 
Tuesday 
November 10, 1987 


_ Cedardale Health Club 
931 Boston Road 
Haverhill, MA 
(Exit 48 off Route 495) 


End your job search at Job Fair 87. The Fair 
features over 125 companies and agencies that 
have semi-skilled, skilled, technical, poe. 
management, entry level, temporary and part-time 
jobs available. 


Lower Merrimack Valley Private industry Council 
Community Action, Inc. of Haverhill 

Greater Lawrence Chamber of Commerce 
Greater Haverhill Chamber of Commerce 

Essex North Chamber of Commerce and industry 
Mass. Department of Public Welfare, Employment 
and Training Choices Program 

Mass. Division of Employment Security 


* immediate job offers 
«vot * Paid vacations * Great benefits 
* Convenient locations * Growth opportunities 


Data divisions. — GREAT PAY 
experience — DYNAMIC 
NA monhvend thing ORGANIZATION 
Drivers = oliver orders to ow custo- — DEFINITE 
‘competitive Quality/Commitment/Teamwork 
> benefit package. Please call 
Call Carolyn 
729-5900 x170 Feinstein 
Mahoney's 542-6306 
VOLUNTEERS 
NO 
EXPERIENCE WORK FOR C.D.I. 
NECESSARY FOR 1 MONTH AND 
EARN A FREE T PASS 
WOMEN FOR NEXT MONTH 
AGES 21 35 __WE HAVE THE JOB FOR 
Healthy women are needed to ~~ Your 
pa rticipate in alcohol research at a 
arvard affilliated hospital. Long ° Clerks 
and short term studies are avail- * Receptionists 
able. Excellent compensation is ¢ Data Entry 
¢ Typists 


eee to participants in addition to 
ree room and board. A 5 day live- 
in study involving blood sampling 
pays $500. A 35 day live-in study 
is also available — up to 
$1500. Other studies also avail- 
able. 
Call for more information 


and leave message at: 


855-2179 


Your call will be returned 
as soon as possible. 


¢ Word Processors 


Don’t hesitate — call us today 


607 Boylston St. 
(Copley Sq.) 
266-4545 


THE BEST JOB 


loves the telephone. 


you’ve ever had is was for you. . . 


...if youarea hardworking, enthusiastic, 
articulate individual. who enjoys people and 


NO STRESS 
NO SELLING 
NO ORDER TAKING 


JUST TALK 


and 


Immediate openings on all shifts both full 
art-time. 


Call for interview 
576-8167 


a 
| 
ASK ABOUT OUR REFERRAL BONUS PROGRAM 
PROCESSORS 
MEDICAL SECRETARIES © 
: 
| Conveniently located on Red Line at 1384 Mass. Ave. _ 
i 
= 
| 


OPPORTUNITIES 


_ U.S. Army Materials 
Technology Laboratory 


LABCOM/MTL — “Providing soldiers the decisive edge"’ 


NEEDS A FEW MORE GOOD EMPLOYEES 


IN THE FOLLOWING OCCUPATIONS 
U.S. CITIZENSHIP REQUIRED 


¢ Clerk typists/secretaries 
¢ Physical science technicians 
¢ Engineering technicians 


Guards 
(Full time with night differential) 


¢ Procurement clerks 


The Army Materials Tech Laboratory (MTL) is 
located next to the Arsenal Marketplace on Arsenal 
Street in Watertown, MA and is accessible by public 
transportation from Central Square 


BENEFITS INCLUDE: 


(1) Flexible working hours/full and part-time 
(2) Liberal vacation and sick leave 


Call Aaron Friedman at 923-5306 
for further information 


“AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER” 


arriott 
COPLEY PLACE 


Join the Marriott team. It could be one of the wisest career 
decisions you’ve ever made... 


We are now hiring for the following positions: 


¢ Gift shop ¢ Convention set up 
- Concierge Waitstaff am/pm 

¢ Switchboard operators ¢ Bar attendants 

Night auditors 


Front desk/reservations 
Coffee break attendants 


Also . . . this may be the last chance to join our newest and most 
exciting addition, Back Bay’s hotspot located in the 
Copley Marriot. 


¢ Food/Cocktail Waiter/Waitress ( 
¢ Bar Attendants (AM) : 


JOIN THE MARRIOTT TEAM 


The Marriot team offers an outstanding work environment, 
great benefits, and compensation and a fantastic group of 
people to work with. Benefits include: 


e Medical and life insurance ¢ Hotel room discount 


« Sick pay ¢ Credit union 
¢ Dental plan ; ¢ Free meal with each shift worked 
¢ Discount in our gift shop ¢ Vacation 
Profit sharing Much more 
Boston Marriott, Copley Place 
110 Huntington Ave. 


Boston, MA 02116 


(617) 236-5800 M/F/H/V 


on 


HOLIDAY 


eee 
Bloomingdale's . . . 
“like no other store in the world.” 


We are the pace setters in the fine art of retailing 
raising a standard of perfection by which fine . 


department stores compete. And we have just 3% 

what you need to make your holiday celebration @ 

the best ever... 3 

A choice of full time or part time sales stock or 3 
security positions. 

Bloomingdale’s holiday time is very special . . . - 
You will feel as if you are part of a huge and g 

friendly family. Each of our departments shine a c 
little brighter this time of year. Z 

The atmosphere is alive with expectation and the @i% 
mood is one of dynamic action. ¢ 

Bring us your cheerful, professional attitude and . 
we will do the rest. ey 


Everything from training to support will be 
provided. Best of all you will enjoy a generous 
merchandise discount, highly competitive pay and 
the opportunity to begin a professional career in 


retail sales with the best. . . Z 
Bloomingdale's 

_ Apply in person to: ‘* 
The Personnel Dept. of the Fashion Apparel store, r 


located on Rt. 9, Chestnut Hill 
Mon.-Saturday 10-6 


or Mondays and Weds. 6-9 
E/O/E M/F 
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EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


BOSTON BICYCLE 
COURIERS INC. 


20 Park Plaza 
Suite 525 
Boston, MA 02116 


426-7575 


DRIVERS: FULL/PT, with own 

car and clean driving record | 
needed to deliver parcels within 

50 miles of Boston. Good 

knowledge of Boston area 

necessary. Excellent income 

potential. 


MESSENGERS: FULL/PT, foot 
and bike messengers to deliver 
parcels in Boston and Cam- 
bridge. Knowledge of Boston 
area necessary. Excellent in- 


‘I Immediate opening available 


come potential. 


AIRPORT 
SECURITY 


PDS INSPECTOR 
$5.00/HR. 


Full Time and 
Weekends 


full time or part-time on all 
shifts. All applicants must be 
at least 18 yrs. of age. Re- 
tirees welcome. Excellent 
character references with 
no criminal record a must. 
We provide training. For in- 
terview please call: 


569-9599 


OGDEN 
SECURITY, INC. 


An equal opportunity employer m/f 


Telemarketing 
Publishing 
Sales 


Part-Time 


Successful publisher of profes- 
sional reference materials seeks re- 
liable part-time telemarketers to 
learn business and legal product 
line, and sell to professionals by 
phone. Great entry-level oppor- 
tunity! We offer a pleasant en- 
vironment and hours, base salary 
and commission plus benefits. In- 
terested applicants please call 
Maria, Human Resources Dept., 
at 423-2020, ext. 367, Warren, 
Gorham, & Lamont, Inc., 210 
South Street, Boston, MA 02111. 


EOE M/F. 


, WARREN, GORHAM 


TOWER RECORDS/ 
VIDEO 


Now hiring for the 
world’s largest record store 
opening in the Back Bay. 


All Positions Available 


Including: Rock, Jazz, 
Classical, Video 


Send informal resume 
& phone number to: 


Tower Records 
P.O. Box G 
Aston Station 
Boston, MA 02123 


NOW STARTING 
AT $7.00/HR. 
TELEPHONE 

INTERVIEWING 


We are looking for articulate in- 
telligent outgoing people to help us 
conduct market research and pub- 
lic opinion polls on continuing part 
time basis. Work is done by tele- 
phone from our facility in Allston. 
Absolutely nq sales work involved. 
Convenient to public transpor- 
tation. No experience is required . 
— just a clear and pleasant speak- 
ing voice with some college 
preferred. 

Start at $7.00 per hour with fre- 


quent raises and daily bonuses 
available. Flexible schedule, most- 


Warehouse 
Positions 
Flexible Hours 


Earn Extra Mo 
Ideal For 


College Students 


Graybar Electric, the largest electrical 
distributor with Over 190 locations 
nationwide, has openings for 
warehouse personnel. Duties include 
shipping, receiving and material 
handling. 

We are a 100% employee-owned com- 
pany which offers a comprehensive 
benefit package including medical/ 
dental plan, stock purchase, profit 
sharing, and opportunity for 
advancement. 

Our warehouse is open from 9:30 AM 


PROCESSING 
FLEXIBLE HOURS 
DAYS, EVES, WEEKEND SHIFTS 
Abt Associates has several 
survey processing positions 
available in market research 
for a leading manufacturer. 
We're looking for people 
that enjoy a variety of tasks, 
are alert, and willing to learn. 
Computer or typing ex- 
perience helpful. We offer 
paid training and a friendly 

work environment. 
$5.50/hr. to start with, re- 


| 
PROMOD 


Can you be the manager of one of 
our stores? Are you young, 
motivated, initiative, good at deal- 
ing with people and fond of 
women’s fashion? Do you have 
enthusiasm, good organizational 
ability and some managerial ex- 
perience in fashion retail!! If so, 
then you’re made for us. We're 
Promod, the new spirit in French 
fashion. Retailing in women’s cas- 
ual sportswear. One hundred 
stores in France, four stores in the 
U.S. (one in Boston on Newbury 
St. since May 1987). 


Please send resume to: 


Competitive pay including 
benefits: 

Major medical 
Credit union 
Paid holiday 
Paid vacation 


Seniority bonus 
MBTA 


77 Summer St. 
451-2277 


Hotel dining room needs experi- 
enced waitpersons for a variety 
of part-time shifts. Work in con- 
genial, friendly atmosphere. For 
more information please call 
Brian, Monday-Friday. 


DISHWASHERS 
Monday-Friday Ft/Pt. Work in 
friendly atmosphere with great 
benefits. Medical/Dental, and 
other benefits. For more infor- 
mation please call Brian, Mon- 
day-Friday. 


THE LORD BEDFORD 


HOTEL 


340 Great Road, Bedford, MA 01730 
(617)275-6700 


will love a meticulously neat 
environment, be capable of 
keeping order and records 
where chaos threatens. Duties 
include stock maintenance, 
inventory control, setting up 
stock for jobs, shipping, receiv- 
ing local pickup and delivery, 
supervising and recording fleet 
maintenance and overall 
maintenance of buildings. 
Excellent salary and benefits 
package. 


Call Linda 
491-4700 


ly evening and weekend hours with 
ig, For more information call ||] Views quickly 
& Sheff, Inc. We are convenient to the MTA and 1031 South Broadway 
for an appointment today at Bob Sinashy st Los Calif. 
254-2755 Graybar Compony, ins. Cambridge, MA 02138 
P.S. Ask about our new team and "Boston, Aa _ Attention 
realy Frederique Flynn 
The | WAREHOUSE TYRANT | 
Multimat LORD BEDFORD ||| aS Inet WHO SAID HIGH 
Secretaries, NEVERGOT | 
WAITSTAFF trical ware house. Ideal person ANYONE A JOB? a 


If you did well on your S.A.T.’s The |. 
Princeton Review may have a high 
paying ($15/hr. to start) part time }, 
job for you. 

Boston’s best test prep company is 
looking for a few graduates of top 
colleges to teach classes some 
nights and weekends. 

You must be a good communicator 
and be willing to travel in the 
greater Boston area. A car is a plus. 
SAT’s,GRE, LSAT & GMAT, tell us 
your preference specialities. 

If you’d like to join the test prep 
superstars, send a resume or brief 
letter to: 


The Princeton Review 
1330 Beacon St., Box F 
Brookline, MA 02146 


| 
ofesstonal ‘Publis 
G 
‘ 
- 
} 
} 
| 
| 
| | 
= 
SSS 
SS 
| Electrice! & Lighting Services 


Amond. Friends 


NIGHTLY 


All incoming calls are screened by moderator 


PLAN A DAYTIME TELECONFERENCE 
FOR YOUR WOMENS ORGANIZATION. 


20¢ 1st min., 10¢/min. thereafter 9 min $71 


STUDENTS OVER 18 WELCOME. | 
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COUNSELORS AND 
RELIEF POSITIONS Crate&Barrel 
PRODUCTION dential program, 3-4 day full and part-time Christmas 
We are expanding again! workweek, asleep staff. We need hard-working 
POSITIONS Due to massive growth, overnights, excellent enthusiastic individuals who 
(Mother’s Hours openings are available for —— : enjoy people and who can 
Available) experienced a ma- learning Opp. BS in relat- assist in a variety of 
ed or degree candidate responsibilities. We offer a 
ave knowledge of Xerox fun working environment 
EXPEDITOR and Kodak machines. preferred. Salary po the cane of a store 
(Full Time 1st Shift) Great benefits, competi- $14,200+. Good benefits, discount. Openings available 
dous advancement oppor- || Tlief positions . Your's. 
tunities. If you are a self- Resume to: in ar fill out an application. 
TESTING LAB starter ready to work for a Training begins in October 
all Susan at N.H.S. 742-6025 
Woburn, MA 01801 COPLEY PLACE 
190 Lenox St. 
Norwood, MA 02062 CAMBRIDGE 
PANDICK 347-3950 
(617) 938-7033 TECHNOLOGIES, MALL 
all and ask for Peter Calabria = 48 BRATTLE ST. 
‘employer aa/eoe/MFHV 
| 
BEL CANTO CERT. HOME HEALTH AIDS sean weants PHYSICAL 
RESTAURANTS TOP PAY THERAPISTS 


in a casual contemporary 


We serve tortas (deep dish pizza) , 
calzones and salads, all made with 
the freshest ingredients and served 


Become a leader in your commu- 
nity. Help the elderly remain at 
home leading the dignified lives 
they so deserve. There is no 


COOK 
SUPERVISOR 


atmosphere. 
other field where one can earn team members developing and im- 
ss TOP PAY, have a TOTALLY 
ASSISTANT MANAGER FLEXIBLE SCHEDULE, and a T ing as a liaison between program staff 
Come join our team! Our 11 year old chance to work for the benefit of $9 9.75 per hour to one the clients? orthopedist/ph ician, 
full service restaurant company is so many others. Opportunities in start 
development. Applicants should have 40 HOUR WEEK 
demonstrated supervisory skills, high We currently have openings in: Rehool program and part-time posi- 
Oo! an ‘vere mpai jula- 
Watertown, Waltham,West Candidates interested in these and 
INTERESTED?7? Call Jackie at Roxbury and surrounding areas 
5:00 p.m. or Major food service Perkins School for the Blind, Human 
Canto Restaurants, P.O. Box 553, Ask about our “earn while you management company Resources, 175 No. Beacon Street, 
Somerville, MA 02143. learn” program to arrange a Watertown, MA 02172. 
local interview please call 
st. | at 566-7901 Call Glenn Webb oft 
temporarily at 800-682-9226 617-846-2760 "tel 
International Health ext. 38 or 
8 Alton Place, 


At Perkins School for the Blind our 
Physical Therapists participate as 


Hygeia Sciences, Inc. is a dynamic 
biotechnology ery which 
develops and manufactures 
diagnostic health care products 
for use by consumers and physi- 
cians. 


BOTTLERS 


Hygeia is seeking several in- 
dividuals to bottle, cap and label 
components, coat tubes, and sup- 
port in-house lyophilization. 
Candidate should have good 
communication skills and a high 
school education. Prior ex- 
rience helpful but not required. 
geia Sciences offers a com- 
etitive compensation and 
nefits program. For further in- 
formation or to schedule = in- 
terview, please contact tsy 
Babcock, Human Resources, 
at 964-0200. 


HYGEIA 
SCIENCES 


RETAIL 
SHOWROOM 
SALES 
FULL-TIME 


Immediate opening for 
energetic salesperson in 
the bath showroom of 
New England's largest 
American Standard 
distributor. We will train. 


Guaranteed salary, 
commissions and 
benefits that provide 
compensation 
opportunities to 
$40,000. 


FELZ CO. 


Newton Highlands, 
Rte. 9 — 1 mile east of Rte. 128 


GENERAL | 
OFFICE 
HELP 


Light accounting, 
computerized 
bookkeeping. 


TRUCK 
MECHANICS 


All positions, full and 
part-time. Excellent ben- 
efits, profit sharing. Op- 
portunity for advance- 
ment. Salary commen- 
surate with experience. 


Call Marc or Mike 
391-5500 


NEW BOSTON 
TRUCK LEASING 
340 Mystic Ave. 


Medford, MA 


OFFICERS 


¢ Pay rate $6.30/hr. to start 
¢ Health benefits 

¢ Uniforms provided 

¢ Paid training 

¢ Paid vacation after 1 year 


Many full and part time posi- 
tions available to start im- 
mediately in the downtown 
Boston, Cambridge and Welles- 
ley areas. All applicants must 
be at least 18 years of age with 
retirees welcome to apply. 
Eligibility to work in the U.S. 
required with no criminal re- 
cord. 

For local interview appointment 
please call Tom Feld Monday- 

Friday 10 a.m.-3 p.m. 


628-6426 


OGDEN SECURITY INC. 
E/O/E 


DAYCARE 
TEACHERS 


Brookline, MA 02167 
FT staff to org meal & vois., 
& devi 


mang resources, 
w/guests. $18 
Resume+state of 


benefits. 

Place, 67 Newbury St., 

ton, 02116. 


POST PARTUM HOME- 
CARE 4hrs M-F, gr _ 
Need car, flexibility, exp w. 
infants, to cook. Call 
MotherCare 5117 


SURROGATE 
Mature humanistic femaie to 
assist psych-med team treat- 

sexual 


Lodge Shatter 
less, Waltham. Call 
893-0108. 


STITCHERS 
stitchers, 


Competiive salary com- 
mensurate with 
benefit . Call 
resume to Mr. Paul Plesh, 
Director of wardrobe, Bos- 
ton Ballet, 553 Tremont St., 
Boston, MA 02116. (617) 
542-1323 


GENERAL 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 

$6.50 PER HOUR 
Sales help wanted for full- 
time & part time aft b 
Cambridge. Call Elissa 
Steele 864-1454. Will train 
right person. 


ALAN BILZERIAN 
CLOTHING 


tlons 
ing for a staff of 
individuais- those who 
fine clot 
will be taken 
ONE DAY ONLY 
in at 34 
1987 from 30 pm 
CAMBRIDGE 
COPY CENTER 


looking people 


MAINTENANCE 
742-1790 
MASSAGE 
at Mandala 
Therapeutic Massage 
ment, 965-5535. 


RETAIL RECORD 
DEPARTMENTAL 
MANAGER 


sales exp. 


store Copley Piace. EOE. 


Activists/ students 


ing male problems. 
ECOLOGY IN ACTION 
TEACHER TIME/ PART TIME 
Winchester A Pro- ternational envirnmen- 
2:30-6PM Mon-F; it's pubic education/ 
Must have degree and camp . Action, travel & 
exp. Start immediately advancement. Hours 
721-1514 2: 1 , $200-350 a 
WANTED petic F week Call 576-1651 
for housekeeper compe; ADMINISTRATIVE AS- 
~ Call 536-6155 


ACTIVISTS/ 
FEMINISTS 
valuable political and 


organizing skilis while - 
ing for Nation's largest 
rassroots organization 
work to the system 
and. get peld for’ it” Call 
266-7 100. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
COORDINATOR 
Psychologist seeks fulltime 


mngr. for muilti- 
aceted, holistic health 
center. Secretarial iis 


req., bookkeaping exp. a 
plus, benefits. 787-3511. 


OFFICE 
Lyric Stage at 742-1790 for 
info. 
HOUSING 
wor MOVOCATE 
with homeless women 
children. Bristol 


Shelter, Waltham. exp. x 
benefits provided. cali 
893-0108. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
CARTOON 
ILLUSTRATORS 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 
CALLIGRAPHERS 
THIS IS AN 
OPPORTUNITY FOR 
ARTISTS TO GET IN ON 
THE GROUND FLOOR 
OF A PROGRESSIVE 
NEW AGENCY 
REPRESENTING 
ARTIST. CALL ARTREP 
FOR AN INTERVIEW. 
262-1574. 


Boston. 426-9170 
ANIMAL SHELTER 


QUICK, EFFECTIVE 
WAY TO FIND WHAT 
YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! 


CITIZENS FOR 
TION IN POLITICAL ACTION 


CAMBRIDGE 


COPY CENTER 
looking for people 
w/k of center 


Ask for Paul. 


PARTICIPA- 


seeks part-time 
fund-raisers to ST RE- 
6-304: 30 

$8/hour. Call John 426-3040 


COOKS NEEDED 


NIGHTS 
Good call Dave 


bridge, 628-1660 
COUNSELING 


Employment 
agency out-of-school 
Director of 
Counseling coordinate 
Graduate Lisew 


exp. 
w/inner 
mid 30's benefits. Min- 
orities and others en- 
. Resume 


to Execs. Dir., JOBS FOR 
YOUTH, 312 Stuart St., Bos- 
ton 02116. Equal Op- 
portunity Employer. 


CREATIVE 
INDIVIDUALS 
INDRAISING 


TEACHERS 
Cambridge YW 


ICA, multi-cul- 
center in Central Sq. 
seeks toddier and pre- 
school teachers. 

491-6050 


DIFFERENT 


with, interesting. Call Bev, 
738-7570 keep trying. 


cabinetmaker 


Experienced 
to work in 
woodshop. Call Jay at 
445-6886 anytime. 


Exp. full time salespesrson 
for womens boutique in 
Camb. 547-7561 
ASHION MODE: 
M/ = top 
work in Boston, NY, and 
Europe. Beginners weicome. 
353-0010 
will train, 
-§501. 
GET PAID FOR 


WATCHING TV 
Service 
ing positions; PT video 
production Mon-Fri. 
4-10pm, PT monitoring of lo- 
cal tv and shows 
Mon-Fri 12-4pm, PT 

radio, 


COUNSELORS painters flex. hrs. INTERIOR 
Female. Bristol 0316, ener LANDSCAPE CO 


Boston company seeks 


Plants 825-9393. 
LIKE TOK HUSTLE 
erin 


at 


to join team 


Mktpice 
invoive 


Papers 
responsib. 


le salesperson. Full- 


time poet. Call Bob, 


3-4 
even! a week. $7.00/hr. 
Call NECAM 491-4205. 


TELEMARKETING 
Earn $10-12 . Busy 


public trans. Call Barry at 
527-1300 after 10am 


Transcription 
needed. 7 hour shift 2-5 days 


a week. 60 WPM-+. interest- 
ing material. 782-7542 


tainment company. Call 


Productions. 


SITUATIONS 
WANTED 


PLANTSCAPING 


Foliaire/Boston seeking 
individuals to 

maintain plants in 

city and Full or 

parttime available, ex- 

perienced pref, 

tiable, with full 

a plus. Call Paul, 357-5255. 


shifts. Incids 
ship. 492-4680 Cambridge 


close to it) for asst. 
display skilis 
wkends, good 


offered. Call Linda 
491-4700. 


LIGHTING : 
MAINTENANCE 


and ex- 


Seeking mature individual to 
| interior 
terior lighting systems. 
Outi include 


group ‘eo and misc. 
repairs. Candidate must 


have driver's license and be 
able to work flex. hrs. Exc. 


and benefit package 


Word pri 


GALL THE BOSTON 
PHOENIX AT 
536-5390 


FOR FAST, 
INEXPENSIVE, 
QUALITY 
TYPESETTING 


Silver Lake 
Leasing 
“Reinvites You to a 


1988 PRIVATE INVITATION SALE — for aii 
Dodge, Plymouth, and Chrysler owners and lessees in New 
England (1978-1987 model years) — offering you a personal 
rebate of up to $1000 direct from Chrysler! 


Party You Missed!’; 

1 - If you're the original owner or lessee of any model 1978- 
1987 Dodge, Plymouth, or Chrysler; 

2 - If you received an invitation in October to a private sale from 
ANY New England dealer; 

3 - If you were unable to attend; 

4 - If you've lost your invitation, or you never received one, but 
you qualify under #1; 


Herb Abramson 
President 


on many '88 models 
plus SLD’s super discounts supported by our 


PARTY'S FOR YOU! 


for non-Chrysler-owners as well, 


“Challenge:” 


The SLD CHALLENGE: 


“| guarantee you that | will beat the 
price of any comparable vehicle from 
any dealer — whether you buy or lease 


or you get a $4000 Mastershield 
Protection Package on their vehicle — 


ABSOLUTELY FREE! 


(See dealer for details) 


TAKE YOUR PICK 


LEASE 


NO MONEY DOWN on leases! — 


.1988 COLT.3 DR. HATCHBACK 
@ S119 


4988 SHADOW 3 DR. HATCHBACK 


$7699" 


LEASE 
4988 DAYTONA | 


$149x60 payment 


1988 DAKOTA 


4988 600 


$189x60 pay 


HARGER 2 WD 


BUY 


1988 RAM 
910,400* 


2861 ‘9 HAGW3AON ‘OML NOILO3S ‘XINSOHd NOLSOS 


bookstore 
seeks parttime person with a 
ures. Flesibie hrs people to join our service 
weekends, retail heipful Borrow %,000.00 No credit have neat appearance w/ 
start. Call Steve at 734-0144. oy. 16, 1987 thru June 30, or avail. Starting at Offic lume 
1008. Contracts aves. for 8 consecutive years, including 1986! GSHELBY 
Mike, 282-7078. 
. 
ARTMENT, HOUSE College Grad: 
Spenings for OFC. qual OR CONDOMINIUM ? So. Fam far 10 Wwe, wath 
Openings for OFC qualified Disturbed Youth. 3 © 
teachers, Excelent work en- THE NEW,EXPANDED $6, 
Gat 806-4083 or send CLASSIFIEDS ISTHE Phone wanted. 
sume to: Beth Sanders- T. No sell- Sy | 
ing. $6.00 to start. 350-8922. $ 
MODELS, No exp. all ages al LAN 
heights. Parttime. 647- \ 
HIGHEST PAID 
IN BOSTON 
Paralyzed WM 32 pro- 1 
men & women currently has me. Room & board, 3 i 
an of Adult Ed. if you full & part time sales posi- 
have course des, end come. GOK 
course description and re- PERFORMING ARTS COL- : 
— Admissions office is 
Salem = You must 
° lorcester, May used com- 
01608 ors in another life, appear H 
normal and “keep Come to Silver Lake Dodge and Leasing by 
ENT dealing with an 
EEDED arise temperament, Muct November 54 19& fg Ciyftysier 
Work in Fish market- be detail oriented and enjoy 
and co-manager with ex- operations. Cal 676-0432. CASH REBATES 
cellent and com- Ask for Paul. looking for two key people 
munication eke end hight w/queliications in two of the 
tail standards. Min. 1 year Fes FOOD, following areas; press, u to >. 
boutique sales required. gourmet food bindery, counter, or book- p ‘ ete = By 
Send resume or call Suzanne . Flex. hrs. ft or pt. 
Gordon, 268-3245, 215 A for F & PT staff. If interested : 
} St., So. Boston MA 02210 AAA A 
nee Exc. wrkng needed at Giardino | 
$8hr hours PT/FT and Cafe 132 Brookline Ave. 
weekdays, 484-0580. salaries. Apply with or 267-6124. ee 
 ij$winout to Mr Berrie Ss 
3 
AIL PR E Boston Symphony Orchestra in all facets of busi- 
MANAGER is seeking a few well spoken, ness w/emphasis on staff 
Small frarm gardent creative who are 
persons mgmt, merchandising & 
center near Stratton Moun- looking for a worthwhile, operations. Excel. sal 7 ahs, rs 
and benefits. An exciting environ oy 
individual manage osition. art- 
tail produce department.We = —— joo Gam See to, werk. Grt. 
| specialize in fresh high some extra money before 
] quality products. Looking the holidays. Eve. hrs. Call a 
self motivated individual t 626-2379. State St. Boston, MA. 02109. ik 
| | SALES PEOPLE 
potetial, dependent only on Candidate to manage our re- of art materials essential. 
Compenssie the right indi. department. Fetal Call Susan 350-0002 4 
compensate the right EEE and knowledge of 
Svallable immed, Please re- and New age music STEREO 
cond tor Home le wired. Exe. selary and shop seeks exp 
Stead Garden ‘Center, PO benefits. fulltime and. part ulat 
SALES MANAGER Stop US. war in Central 
For national well established Find out more. Part-time America. Fundraise for pol- 
furniture and mattress show- STUDENTS hours available at Fantasy * c 
toom. No Phone Service, great lo- 
soliciting. Candidate is PART TIME cation, nice women to work ‘ 
outgoing, per- We're looking for someone — ‘ 
sonable will earn $600-800 to help us in our shipping 
weekly after six week train- recieving dept. We have an = = Po 
| 
SERIGRAPHER Howard : own trans, we are not near nth 
WANTED! Ambitious high $149 
school students to promote > 
tendant to work week ; 
mornings 9AM-12 noon. Pay 
$6.30 per hr. Exp. not nec. 4 
data, answer phones, Seeking 1 exp. head mech- 48 payments $7632: 
prepare mailings. Good anic & 2 profs. for en- gee 
pay/benefits. Send resume news and talk shows Sun- trepreneurial venture to 
Gain to: PRINCETON REVIEW, Thurs. 6-10 pm. Call Brad, share resources and 
1330 Beacon St., Box F-A, 266-2121. Send qualifications to: pob 
Kindo of Jobs: Sec, WP, INTERIOR 01701-0604. e 
or Boston, 4 10 | 
RESUMES _ $9999* BUY $189) Der 4 
to handle JEWELRY GNOMON COPY EASE 
ANIMAL dividuals for part or fultime “Aubum Cam- 3 
AMBULANCE JOY OF 
AGENT RESUME NEED month 
Boston Animal Shelter per- MOVEMENT TYPE EASE 
son to care for animate ‘ond needs front desk people, L 5189x600 paymer 
pick up and rescue pets and sales. Full time/ par time all 
Nigh school CARAVAN | 
drivers license required. 
Animal Rescue League of ; $4 0 999 BUY 2 
10 feed, 266-8701. Look forward to 
— 
Silver Lake Dodge « teasin 
ANIMAL SHELTER tons before making ary g 
CLERK decisions? if you 
tern and are 20-45, | would £79 
1/2 mi. W. of Rt. 128 © Wellesiey — 
time. High, school send name to 235-6666 
35- OPEN SUNDAY NOON IO 5 PM 
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nator-tires. Completely 
tuned. mechanics 
in excellent 


real smooth. $500 Call 
eves-63 1-2689 


82 HONDA CIVIC Excelient 
condition 57,000miles, 5 sp, 
4dr, rear defrost no rust. 
$2,500 or best offer contact 
Sherry at 593-8507 nights or 
742-1515 days. 


TOYOTA, ‘76, lift-back, 
Sepd, Am/Fm, 
brwn, 1 owner, all records, 
some dents. $700 or b.o. 
782-2970. 
TOYOTA, STARLET, 83 Exc 
cond cream w/ it br. int 
hatchbk 63K, 
rr def. & wip 
893-4074 


or B.0. 


TOYOTA TERCEL SR5 
WAGON, 1985, a/c, 4wd, 
5spd, am/fm cass., exc. 
cond. $6, 150. Call 825-0534. 
VOLKSWAGON, JETTA, 82 
Good cond silver Fay 2dr, 
5 spd, PS, front drive, 
asking $3200 

ext 2242 days ‘ 
VOLKSWAGEN, SUPER- 
BEA 


or bo 492-7403 bef. 10pm. 


VOLVO, P-1800 automatic, 
1972, runs great, some rust, 
$3500 or best offer. 
838-2628. 


, 1976, 70,000 
iit en- 

many new parts. 

1750/B.0. Call 884-4776 


WAGON, 1974 Rebit 

trans exc — cond 
$975 Fred 739-1045 hm or 
232-2380 wrk 


BMW 2002, 76, Turbo, 82k 
miles, sn-rf, fancy wheels & 


CHALLENGER, 1978 54K, 

orig mi. AM/FM str cass, a/c, 
condit. b/o. 
236-2100, 527-3212 


paint , excellent con- 
dition. $5,600. 497-5163. 


CHALLENGER, 1971, 318, 
BO with 


BMW 

41K, P. New 
benzi box, chapman, mint 
cond. every opt. 

car, asking $14,500. 
536-1075, Iv message for 


CHEVETTE 1980, and snrf. $13,000. BMW 320! 
ood in and out, new 1981, 5 spd am/fm cass, 
Siutch/Battery have snother snrt. $6,995. 682-0409 call 
car. $850 or best offer. before 
no body-rust only miles -dr, rd-top 
on_Amatican classic! $600 AG. 
-5942 . 
cond. Orig. owner. $2, 
CHRYSLER, ‘64 Cisc Wt b/o). Call 739-5181 ~4 
mod 300 ex cond nds wk ap- 566-7 134. 
praised, will 


DATSUN 210, 79, htbk, 4sp, 
7 1k, new brakes & batt, carb 
rbit, good cond. in and out. 
$950/b.0. 423-7497 day, 
338-7251 eves. Raphael. 


DATSUN B210, 1978, 4-spd, 
4-dr, new tr: - 


ESCORT, FORD, 86 2dr 5 
spd PS,PB, 30,000 miles exc 
cond must sell 


int Call Ron, eves at 
1-532-2818. 


FORD Maverick, 1975, new 
tires, radiator, recent vaive 


job, condition, needs 
Please cali 
235-8444 Iv mssg. 


MUST SEE 
CUTLASS, S 
COUPE, 1977 Metallic 
white 


sunroof, stereo. $2500/b.0. 
227-4445 days or 232-6985 
eves. 


HONDA, Civic- excellent 
cond, 57K mi, 5-sp, 4 dr, rear 
defrost, no rust. $2500 or 
best . Contact Sherry at 
617-593-8507 nights or 
742-1515 days 


JAGUAR XJ6, 1972, 73K, 
bik, w/tan int, auto., mint. 
Must be seen. Asking 
$10,000. 698-2432. 


MG, GT 1972. Good 
condition. $1000 firm. 
536-3182 weekday eves. 


MITSUBISHI, Tredia, 1983. 


Lit} 


a3 


vw , ‘78, last conv 
model. Michelin tires, low 
mileage, mint condition, 
white. 742-1851. Even- 
ings 723-5788. Ask for 
Frank. 


14K miles, 1 dtrst/wiper, custom 
new. AM/FM cass deck, rear am/fm cass., new clutch, cvj, 
BO. Box 2194 eves. 
RENTALS FURST 
Sports cars & 
you 
specialty cars lease! 
for weekends 
and vacations New & used. 
automobiles . 
Corvettes, available 
Jaguars, Jeep 
Grand . | Slow or weak 
Wagoneers, credit 
Passenger Vans, NO 
Cadillac Lincoln PROBLEM 
Drive away in’ 
several budget 48 porwr 
cars also. 
Low, low Call Jeff 
Longwood Financial 
Leasing, today: 
738-0044 | 4 738-0044 
{ — — 


VW DASHER, 1980, diesel, 
4dr wagon, brown, nds work. 
$500 or best offer. 259-8347. 


REAL ESTATE 


REAL 
ESTATE 


APARTMENTS 


LL IN by ownr 2 br 
poy Aa prkg $650. New 3 
br $950. Both W/D yard nr 
bus ers 
req. Ron 782-2872 


util. call Suzanne 524-6394. 


ASHMONT ARE Gay owned 
house: Lrge 5 rm apt. Ir, 
w/bay window, dr, eik, 2 
bdrm, hardwdfirs, repainted. 
w/d, porches, backyrd, 5 min 
to T, $675 + util. Cali Jim 
825-2692. 


ASHMONT HILL Dorchester, 
on Redline, 2bdrm, 
footedbath, 

$900. 


BOSTON, Bay Vil., sm 
1bdrm, hrd wd firs, kitchen- 
ette, clean, $575 482-1497, 
969-3453 


BOSTON, Fenway, 2 units in 

spectac. 1&2 bdrms, 

windws, 

wid, storage, 

$750 & $950. 

BOSTON, 2 

newly renov., 
$600 htd, also spac 2bdrm, 
htd. 

some w/trpl, AC, w/d, 

deck, $650-$1100. 

os BOSTON, S.E., Vict. 1 & 


2bdrms on tree-lined sq. 
$750-$950. 


BOSTON, Gorg 2bdrm 
w/every mdrn conv, on Con- 
cord Sq., $1250. 


BOSTON, J.P., Spac, renov 
3bdrms w/prkng, nr T, $850 
& $1200. 

now elev bide. grt cy 
new 2bdrm 

views, $850. 


MALONEY AND FINN 
R. 


BROOKLINE, No fees. 

3bdrm condo w/mod. K & 
hwd firs., many windows, iots 
hope. pri. aval. Inch 
$1200. 738-9052. 


B, hdwafi, 
T. $1050mn+ util. 
726. 


CAMBRIDGE, 2bdrm, furn 


Sq. Faculty pref. 54 
CAMBRIDGE, East. Nr 
mere. house br 


apt. 
century bidg, modern 3rd fir. 
Prkg.$900/mo. 492-7685 


CAMBRIDGE, Porter Square 
2 bdr refr., w/w., d/w/d, ceil- 


$800 + util. 
9534. 


CAMBRIDGE, Somrvie In at 
Porter, beaut 2% bdrm, wd 
firs, study, yrd, $725; CAM- 
BRIDGEPOAT, Ivly frpicd 4 
rms, huge yrd, prkng, $750, 
pets o.k. 
SANDER R.E. 
864-8772. 


Fresh Boston Schrod 
Bluefish Dijonnaise 
Fresh Tuna, Romano Cheese Crumbs .... 
Seafood Pasta 
Scallops Provencal 
Grilled Salmon 
Blackened Red Snapper 
Caiun Shrimp 


Served with Limitless Salad Bar 
Fresh Vegetable & Warm Homemade Bread 


Serve Fish. 


(We serve everybody) 


For 50 Years Back Bay’s Neighborhood Restaurant 
94 Massachusetts Ave. (at Newbury St.) 536-0184 
Open Noon-Midnight Seven Days 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 4 rooms, 
2bdrm, $575 unheated. 
Pets? Students welcome. No 
fee. 524-2905. 

JAMAICA PLAIN, Nr Forest 
Hills, ig mdrn 2bdrm $695. 
a mdrn 3bdrm, hdwd firs, 

htd. R.E. 734-4200. 


JAMAICA PLAIN, Fab 2bdrm 
in 2-fam hse w/lots of charm, 


PLEASANT R.E. 
522-4600. 
JAMAICA PLAIN, Pond side, 


5 rooms, 3 bedrooms, $825 
unheated. No fee. 524-2905. 


LOW MOVE-IN 


altra mod. eat-in-kits., d&d, 
gleaming hdwd. firs., 
spacious lay-outs, sunny 
bays, extra closets, decks, 


NRT & 
mrehab., gleam- 


SOMERVILLE, Nr Harvard, 
2bdrm duplex, firs, 
$800/mo +utils 628-4731 

SOMERVILLE WEST, 7rm 
4bdrm. Walk to Davis Sq. 


LOOKING FOR AN 
APARTMENT, HOUSE 
OR CONDOMINIUM ? 
THE NEW, EXPANDED 
REAL ESTATE 
CLASSIFIEDS IS THE 
QUICK, EFFECTIVE 
WAY TO FIND WHAT 
YOU'RE LOOKING FOR 
SOUTH END for rent 2 bdrm 
apt, carpeted. Modern 
kitchen and Bathroom $795 
mnth call 536-5727. 


BOSTON EAST, 5rms uitra- 
modern, $675. 
Leblanc Re, 569-2021. 

WINTHROP, sunny, 


spacious, waterside, 2BR 
condo for rent. L 


2 cer parking. $815./mo. Call 
COMMERCIAL 
SPACE 


ARLE: 
Sq, office/ 


residential condo 
8q ft, $134,500. 
G ASSOC. 242-3073. 


‘VW RABBIT, 1977 2dr 4spd BOSTON, MISSION HILL, 2 CHELSEA'S WATERFRONT, ~ FORT POINT, 900 sq. ft, 
nu brks, nu exhaust, runs Y, oS. bdrm, walk to the T, North- mod, beaut, sunny, 2 gece live-in, key fee, 
exc, very reliable $900 or  Spac. stu, mod K & B, . eastern & hosp. $750 ht/hw bed/bath, ‘ S/mo+elec. 628-9684 
BACK BAY, Sunny 1 bdrm, MISSION HILL, 2 3bdrms, 308 Dey. 742-6961 
VW RABBIT, 1981, 71K (en- SOUTH END, woodwrkr 
gine W/35K) new cluten, Didg,, res supt. $750. CHELSEA, Waterfront,  wntd to shr 3,000’. shop 
shocks, brakes, fuel pume BACK BAY, Pk dr, stu $500: quaint ibdrm, E-I-K, lots of space. Alan, 451-3565. 
and muffler. Ex cond. 1 bdrm $625; 2 bdrm $750; 3 CH & EG 445-0100 SS Fes On. 
or B.O. 783-2350. bdrm $950; 4 bdrm $1400 1/2 MONTH FEE 884-3109. No fee. NDO- 
RABBIT Roslindale DORCHESTER, 2BR with 
cond, 64K mi, $1200 1 to hdwd firs, MINIUMS 
rail Arboretum. No pets. $860/mo. ARLINGTON 
Sunny duplex condo. 1 
BACK BAY, Beacon St., DORCHESTER, Beaut 1%, 2 | Tabaths. Modern 
VANS & D/D, kitchen with dishwasher and 
TRUCK Heated garage. On 
BACK BAY, 3 bdrm, brand BRIGHTON, Cleve Circ area, & FALE. Principles. 
spd, a/c, am/tm, great new, students o.k., $1450. on DORCHESTER, Jones Hill 1 Leave message. 
condition $7800. 232-1362 pay. so. End, mdrn 1 3 bdrm $4006, Resevoir RE en HILL, 
Chevy Suburban, 1969 bay windows, EIK, frnt & rr 
email 8, rune BACK BAY, So. End, Entire avail immed $575+ Realty, 389-7276. 
|, runs strong, BROOKLINE & sec refs 825-0831 
$500. 592-8539. hdwd firs, $995. 
BACK BAY, So. End. Sunny  !0F_Imfo 277-5847 artistic LOOKING FOR AN ON 
NEW PICK-UP IN T 
Pertect are for deck, $1250, no fee. BACK BAY, Remod bdrm, OR CONDOMINIUM ? 
Call before 10PM 723-1 BACK BAY, So. End, Renov. common THE NEW, EXPANDED 
2bdrm, mdrn K & B, $895 REAL ESTATE 
" a htd. No fee. Prkng avail. BACK BAY, Huge detailed CLASSIFIEDS IS THE up to making and saving 
CYCLES BACK BAY, So. End. Huge Studio ovrikng mall on sunny QUICK, EFFECTIVE your money. Mr. Fiorenza 
entire fir 1 bdrm, $750 nid. Comm Ave, entry foyer, WAY TO FIND WHAT 
1981 SUZUKIGSL Prknng avail. No fee. onnly $87 YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! 
starter 2 tree. ful face COPLEY SQ. ASSOC BACK BAY, Marib St DOWNTOWN LOCHEIE POR Ait 
, Loft space 4 APARTMENT, HOUSE 
209 NEWBURY ST. ibdrm w/hdwd firs, Ig win- point area excellent OR CONDOMINIUM ? 
or 266-9460 dows, high ceilings+gd 3 spaces available 
storage. $950. sq’ 269-7464 or 268-3410 
68 Triumph BEACON HI windows in T BOSTON, Vy att 
call 3pm-6pm 391-1418 + 75 ting way tearm, tp fir 1blk to T, CLASSIFIEDS IS THE 
Honda 550 $500 BACK BAY, Sunny 1 w/access to ig priv garden, area, 7 min to D-twn. QUICK, EFFECTIVE 
73 YAMAHA GP 338 snow- Pwimng Comm Ave mall, oe WAY TO FIND WHAT 
twin carbs wrkng YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! 
tuned only 1100 miles. tail throughout, bullt-in- BEACON HILL, Sunn 
sled was barely used 6 bf bdrm w LOOKING FOR AN 
sense or t ted avail now. ht inci. . good closet some ARTMENT, CHARLESTOWN, Near City 
original owner, just never stained glass, $750 residential/ office condo 
‘nin South BACK BAY, Exquis tbdrm in OR CONDOMINIUM ? w/prkg, 758 ft $145,000. 
Eastern ——* Boston's best loc, firs, HILL, Mt. THE NEW, EXPANDED ASSOC 24 73 
wrk’ , new bath, Vernon St. ibdrm in elev 
dable machine. Call Indry, elev 2-unit, avail Dec 1, hdwd firs & ig windows REAL ESTATE DORCHESTER- steps from 
: 6Kmi $708 int uta, restd 6fm now 
HARLEY X ’ 
- re 283 Dartmouth St. BOSTON, No. End, tbdrm fis, all natl wdwk. Thermo 
ed 85 Yamaha 262-4200. w/water views, mdrn K&B, WAY TO FIND WHAT wndw, deed prk, lots of ex- 
FJ1100 new In hdwd firs, wik-in-clos. Only  YOU'RELOOKINGFOR! pansion rm 135,000 call 
Rick info call BOSTON, Forest Hills. 3 36 
bdrm eat-in-kit, walk to For- JAMAICA PLAIN, Sunny 
est Hille Sta., $625/unhid, no SOSTON. bide 
utils. 1/2 Mo. Fee. CH&EN 700+. Pring. mT & being 
1983 Yamaha TT 600, only BOSTON, Fort Hill, Brand . ; look park. 1,088 sq ft. 
900 miles, Brand new new 2bdrm in historic Nor- BOSTON, S.End, tbdrm JAMAICAPLAIN,sunny9rm $160, 
KL 0. om for details. frpis, priv PROVINCETOWN, 
List: $2600, will sell for JAMAICA PLAIN, Huge  studiow/loft. Spectacular lo- 
$1995. Honda CBX-1100cc, SRIGHTON, Brkine In ig VISA MC ACCEPTED 3bdrm duplex w/siiders & cation, weekly Income $550- 
mdrn tbdrm, proh, hdwd fir, ESPLANADE decks, on train In, brand new 900. poseiote $75,900 to 
. Rick 


kit & bath+w/d, $1100. 
GAKLIS R.E., 783-5591. 


CAMBRIDGE STARTER 
CONDO! rent when 


Re- 
Capital Gr at 
491-8315. CAMBRIDGE 
NEAR BELMONT LINE and 
lovely 


jarge 

«new kitchen with private 
deck each unit has hard- 

wood floors, lots of storage 

space and deeded Ay > 

parking. Only $135, and 

$139,900. Please drive by 23 


497-6734 for more info. and 
@ private showing. 


MEDFORD, new, 2bdr 2 bth. 
1200 s.f. walk to T. $900/mo. 
494-3453 d, 823-0609 e. 


rm, pr aund, 
$650mn. 282: 5 


right person. 
SALEM, Brand new condos 
for rent in 


beau. historic 


HOUSES 
FOR RENT 


Beautiful 2story on park Sbr 
porch indry nr T Sharing 
porch yd Indry nr 
ok safe Rox area $1500/mo 
+ secur 445-6886. 
SOUTH END SALISBURY, 
Short term, ocean fro 
dupIx, furn, incl utils, nr New- 
bur’pt, Plum Isiand. 
transient family walking 
shore, ocean roar, fish- 
ing. $600. 475-2143. 


HOUSES 
FOR SALE 


AMBRI 2 minutes 
from Harvard Sq. Live here, 
and collect rent in this sunny 
4 unit building. Large, sunny 
yard with flower 


864-3132 


GOVERNMENT HOMES 
from $1, (U. repair). Delin- 


tax property. 
epossesions. Call 
'7-6000. Ext 
for current repo list. 
MARBLEHEAD, 7 rm Con- 


small fot. 
OWNER. 


excellent 
ment? if you're interested, . 
call John Macleod at 
849-1432 for detalis. island 
Broker. 


HOUSEMATES 


ng ly resp 
others 28+ to start apt. | am 
in touch w/realtors. Call any- 
time 965-1045, Lou. 
ALLSTON, M/F 26+ 2 Bdrm, 
indp. hsehid, $430 inc utl. No 


& H Sq. Aft. 6pm 783-4718. 
(nr New- 
cple to shr secluded 


2br/2bath hse on Lake 
Atatash. 388-5737. 


AAL, 5 qt 27+ hsmts sk 1 or 
2 for irg hse nr Spy Pond. No 


ARL?CAMB, 3M sk 1M 25+ 

‘of resp for ibdrm in 
spacious, friendly house. 
Avail Nov 15 $225+ utils + 1 
mo sec. 643-2292 or 
643-8939 


ARL, GF, 23 seeks mature 
GF for housemate. 2bd, 


park, near T, house. No 
smk. 9-5 671-0200 Pat. 
ARLINGTON, 2GWM sk resp 
M/F or cpl under 28 to shr 
sny 2bdrm home nr T w/ 
prkg. Smoker ok, pets 5 
must be clean. $267/sgi, 
$400/cpi, please call anytime 
646-7684. 

ARLINGTON, 2M 1F sk resp 


F to shr frndly hsehid nr red 
line, no smk/ pets, $271+ 
utils, 646-6201 


ARLINGTON F, 30's, ift 
6rm. Con. 


ARLINGTON/MED, 1F, 1M, 
sk 1 quiet M/F 25+ for 
3bdrm ranch, 2 baths, lake 
W/D, frpic, A/C, no 
pets/smkg $325+ 488-5104 
ARLINGTON, M prof for Vict 
prkg, w/d, nr 

courts. No 


AUTOMOTIVE Good Cond 
no 
new parts. $2500 or beet of- 
DOMESTIC fer. 926-0415 
n ‘ ASPEN cond., sum rust. $1900/best can Own your own Cc 5 
4 door Special Edition 350 offer. 469-2266, eves. — = — Located y 
— BMW 320, 1979, 5 speed, area currently under go- 
tan interior. $5c00. Cali ovcup, while owner tries to down via private entrance to 
= — + 99. ft, bath 
car has been through great ri joc, $800unhtd. carpets,and fresh paint. 
1979 Mercury Capri4sp.Sun _ ail and still has a long way to CAMB_N 6rm 3bdrm apt. 2 $69,000. please drive by BF 
cond.,$2200. Call 785-0318, the time has come. Or- see. 3 nov Vict 3bdrm condo, great 
1981 MERCURY This would be a great car (for repainted, new ktch, d/w, sublet,$800+ht, utils. Huron. 
MARQUIS the price) for the right person gone. ng: ir, dr, 2 br, hrdwd 12 
an who know it’s real value. r, front $ back porches, Irg modern 2-bedroom condos 
$ great looks good-new $500 or BO Call after 6pm. bekyd, 5 min. to T. $675+ Po on quiet residential street. 
Very dependable $2500 OF 
5pm 1-603-891-0555 
dition. stereo, sun root, new po 
436-7528 
CHEVETTE 81, 4-door, 4 267-2666 Revere Beach, Lux 16 fir 
speed trans., 58K mi., runs 
inside/ , amenities, sauna, 
$900. sien 4967-1138 Iv meg. BMW 528E, 1983, Sspd, prkng, tennis cts, indry 
hdwd firs, huge eat-in-kit. . Owner will take bk note 
td. No fee! 868-0708. (neg) 825-5009. Low mrtg for 
SOMERVILLE, Mdrn 2bdrm 
nr $600-$700. 
628-8900. Salem. pane manor on 
Lafayette St. carriage hse, 
Gothic revival and twnhse liv- 
ing avail. 1 & 2 bdrms, beau. 
Indscped grounds, priv. 
pang. From $1,000/mo. Call 
275-2550. 
fers. 354-6973 Leave ing hdwd firs & nat. ER EO 
DODGE OMNI, 1979, rebuilt 8.95 
cheap transportation. 9 95 
$900./B.0. Call 247-3688, haust system. $900/B.0. 
6-10PM. 277-2704. 10 95 
GREAT CAR! 
"1098 
, 45K, NEW CLUTCH, 
asking $5,250 call Gerry at pom ... 10.95 
FORD FAIRLANE, 1064,6 im 
cx! auto, 66k orig mi, new ail 
season radiais and more. 
Very dependable. $1200. 
FORD FAIRMOUNT, 1978, —] 
Yellow, automatic, AM/FM, 2 
door, clean. NEEDS MINOR 
WORK, but can be repaired . — - 
great car to bomb arou 
> bathroom, eat-in Kitchen, vegetable gardens. Needs 
—— balcony. Walking distance to work, but located in a rapidly 
49,000, very good cond. Sil- Rent controlled. $230,000. 
ver, 4-dr, AM/FM $4000 URBAN SHELTERS, 
j#$™moving. Must sell. 489-3563. LTD 
MUSIC Stence XE, 1982, 
AND THE ex = 
ome, 
ARTS 
acting, services, audi- RENAULT Alllance. 1965, 
instruction, instru- 18K, A/C, AM/FM, mint 
ments, musical services, no 
studios or offer. 
temporary w/water views, 3 
RENAULT GORDINI Con- bdrm, 2 baths, 2 frpis, 2 
vertibie sports car 1979, dcks, 
root. 350 (V-8) 4BBL rebit eS 
trans, many new en- 
efog, apman, bility i 
stereo/cass. A strong de- 
ULT ing 
pendable car in very good — mpany car! So. 
condition $1850 or B.O. Call 
Larry 324-7698 eves 
5PM-10PM 
OLDSMOBILE CUTLASS, 
1978, 8-cyi with new trans- 
mission, brakes, bail joints 
and steering box. $1850, = _ 
Call 926-8644. 2 
PINTO hichbck, 78, blue, dir 
Auto, snrf, am/tm cass, oO. 
smkrs or pets. lyr commit, 
some meais. 646-6393 
for T or hwy. $375/mn. No 
pets, nsmk, no children. Call 
646-6079 eve or Iv msg. 
pets/smkrs 
Call 648-6534 or lv mssg on 
Call Mike @ Wy 262-7100 Diversified Funding inc. 646-1037. 


REAL ESTATE 


CLASSIFIED ADS is 
WEDNESDAY AT 
NOON. 


BACKBAY 
MARLBOROUGH ST., F 
wanted to share studio, no 
smoke. Call a 229-5490, 
ask for Michelle. 


BELMONT, 28+ for lovely, 
3 semi-coop, 


on quiet st, w/trpl, hdwd 
fire; no pets, 404-3529. 


LOOKING FOR AN 


REAL ESTATE 
CLASSIFIEDS IS THE 
QUICK, EFFECTIVE 
WAY TO FIND WHAT 
YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! 


BRIGHTON, M/F to shr 4br 
w/ 3M into Rock Music /Art 


no smk or pets. Avail 12/1 

$212+ nr bus/T. 782-8712. 

787-3981. 

Felix Oscar 

Madison is in The Boston 
Section. 

BROOKLINE, Enjoy 

Ig spac hse, A irm 

w/frpic, sunny, 


indry, pk opt, sk F ‘wihead on 
shoulders. $475 w/utils. 
783-3695, lv mssg please. 


CAMBRIDGE, 1F for ig 
2bdrm $300+. Neat clean 


frndly indep, will consdr 
sublet 12/1. No smk, pets. 
661-0322. 


CAMBRIDGE, Porter Sq 


prkng, back 
Avail 12/1 876-6522 


LEXINGTON, looking for 
F to share 2bdrm furn 


washer & etc. 
Near Lexington Center, 
beautiful, quiet settin 
$450+. Please call 861 
eves or leave message 


LEXINGTON, Prof GM 30 sks 
GM to shr 2 bdrm. You be 


$4804 862-7620 msg 


bsmnt, w/d, scrn prch. 
mo+ % utils. 863-0594 eves 


LEXINGTON, 
25+ to shr spac, friend! 


‘on quiet st w/M 29/F 33. ae 


trees, w/d, deck, b/w, etc. 


STONEHAM, Prof M/F non- 
smkr, own rm, w/d, dw, 
nbrhd, nr train. $2 
438-7215. 
WALPOLE, rmmt nd for 
single fmiy 3bdrm hm, 
/mo+ utils & sec dep. 
avail immed Cali Dean 
668-4406 


WALTHAM, Avail now 

M sks 2 M/F for 3 bdrm 
W/W, W/D, D/W no cigs rent 
$275/250+ Mark days 
241-8640 

WALTHAM, Femaie only, lib- 
eral , Bi ok to 
share ye house. 
$275-350+ util. 893-6665. 


862-9434. WATERTOWN, 1M 25-30 
Looking for a GIG? L /2F SIM. F 
w. 
for a musician? Seo $971. Call Matt, 604-6147, 
WATERTOWN/ BEL: F bar 
; hs w/ 3M 1F 2 bth, 
fireplace, nemk no 
in Newton or Wtown WATERTOWN, BEL: F 5 bdr 
pg Nov, Dec.or hs w/ 3M 1F 2 bth, 2prchs, 
. fireplace, nemk no 
481-3093 Ive msge pets. soso 641-2032 
M 26, & Syr. old sp F Belgian WATERTOWN, Lg, 
sheepdog are looking for @ cork-lined Kitch: 
house to share. I'm enette, % bath in 
quiet, neat, don’t smoke, en- home. $350. 926-1 


running, the 
so" Peter 731-0747. 


MEDFORD, Persons 27+ for 
cooperatively owned and 
= beaut Vict hse in 
yd. Conv to bus & T, shr 
meals. No. 


Two furnished 
rms avail in ige updated Vict 


, central air, cable TV, 


METHUEN, GWM for sparki- 

ing condo, furn, prvte 

bedroom, 75 + utils. 
7755 


CAMBRIDGE, 3F sk F26+ 
gay/straight resp. shr 
left/fem humor 


meais in semi-coop home. 

“$21 

dop/eat. $210+. 40. 
8-10PM. 

E, Prtr Sq, rm for 

1M in ind/ Vict. 


smk/pets $265 inci util. 
626-5466 wkdys till 
3,wkends 10-5. 


SAMBRIDGE, SOME- 
AVILLE, 3F, & 3M (25-51) sk 
friendly non- 


i 


3838 
“ty 


=RAMINGHAM, M/F shr 


yrd, d/w, w/d. 8596 
or 877-9629 


HYDE PARK, GWM, 25-35 


MILLIS, GM, 22, pref other 
GM 20-30 to to — 
country home 

$395/mo. Eric, 376-2015. 


te ng, yd, 

Must like Rio 
more pets. Avail. Dec 


or 
$325+. 965-8157 after 6. 
NEWTON CNTR, 
Vehouse w/prof F, 29. 
cation. $475.+. 527-7712 
NEWTON CORNER, 


nsmk semi- co-op sk 
more (25+) to shr meais, 


aged child own rm 
in large Vict. w/ fpic, d/w, 
w/d, garden, 


teractive 25+, — hse, 
$300+, nr T 965-669 

NEWTONVILLE, M/F 28+ to 
share ig 3bdrm house. 
Prkng. an. Nr = & 


beaut hse nr T & pond. w/d. 
11/15. $300+. 522-8782. 


JAMAICA 2M, 1F, 


44-6294, 6-9 pm. Lv. mes. 


utils 861-0235 or 863-1521 


JAMAICA PL. 
2M, 30 & 35 seek 3rd person 


& able Be fndiy.. respons 
communication. 
cat, no more a. pis. 
$250+. Call Jim or 


5:30-9:00 pm 522-2068. 
ROSLINDALE, 2M 25 sk 3rd 
23-30 


PARKING 
SPACES 


$60/mo. Call 321-5018. 
ROOMMATES 

1 
needed M/F 4 bdrih apt. 
$300mnth 


to B.U. & M.B.T.A. 
sive heat. Avail. 12/1 
254-3354. 


ALLSTON, 2F 26 sk M/F » 

3bdrm apt. $325+. 
Avail now. Call oven, 

or 472-2046. 


ALLSTON-2 roommates 
$233mo 1st 


lison Available May 1 


ALLSTON, comf furn 2bd on 
T. Neat, quiet, non-smok' 
a 40 sks sim 25+ 

inc. Jonathan 277-2484 


ALLSTON, nice safe neigh 
hs. Lk for R mate Dec 1 sun 


rm conv to T would Ik intres 
but stable $300+ Lv 
mes 7 


BACK BAY F sks Prof. F 20's 
2 bdrm, 1% bath PH many 
amen. Avail Dec 1 $550. 
536-3237. day/night 


BEACON HILL 


Prof F 25 sks same to shr sm 


furn, M/F 
utils, call Scott at 484-3873 


BELMONT, Four seek 
eless and petiess 


BRIGHTON, M/F 28+ to shr 
2bdrm ist fir 2 fam hee. 
$350+, call 782-2952 Iv 
mssg 


BROOKLINE Snny 2/3 bdrm, 
incl. Safe F pref. 
4300. Ask for Judy 

354-7800 or 275-1965 


nw fr ‘bus, pike. No smoking. 


pets. No more cats, 
Avail 10/1. 
83-0743. Lve message. 


BRIGHTON, PROF F WNTD 
FOR SUNNY APT IN HSE, 
OAK FLAS, PRCH, W/D, 
MUST LIKE CATS. 
787-2351. 


BRIGHTON, To shr warm, 
porch, trplc. 
$375 htd. R. E. 734-4200. 
BRIGHTON, Warm and inde- 
an woman seeks same 


for ivly ‘home’ $325. 
Pis lv mssg, 730-3700, x659. 


ATTENTION! 


GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED ADS IS 
WEDNESDAY AT 
NOON. 


ROOM-MATES, 


r 
t 
i 
t 
t 


— America’s first and most experienced roommate service! 
' — A personalized approach to roommate matching. 

— Twenty-two years serving the public. 

— Open 7 days a week. 


Call 734-6469 or 734-6484 for details 


251 Harvard St., Brookline, MA (Coolidge Corner) 


Three months of service for $30.00 


Open: 9 a.m. - 8p.m. -5p.m. (Sat.), 11 a.m. - 
p.m 


$5.00 off with this coupon 


WAYLAND, single mom 
seeks resp others to start co 


ROSLINDALE, M/F to shr 12 
= Vict. on 


Lge rms, , 
beau. space. $260+. 
327-5390 


SHARON, beaut hse, 

area, furn rm, w/d. 
nonsmkr, prof. $350+ 
call 764-2090 
SOMERVILLE between 
Davis & 3 2M 1F sks 
resposible F t 

indp. hsehoid. wis incl 
heat & elec. 628-3047 


SOMERVILLE, Davis Sq, nr 
T, 1M/2F & 2 children sk 


to 
rte. 1. Smkng o.k. Avail 12/ 
327-1153 after 


3 
z 
3 
= 
° 
= 
2 


i 


gs 
3 


BROCKTON, M/F to shr 6rm 
apt on busline nr cntr of 
town. Must have steady 
+ $187.50% utils. 


apt. 
inci_heat. 
Alex 


shopping nd , 25+ only 
booze, 
smkg Stable domestic 


condo, 1 F sks same to 


GET 


on elegant st 

165/mo 536-7839 

BACK BAY/FENWAY, M 23 

stdnt, sks F rmmt, cin quiet 
. Comfrtble apt. Great 

local safe area. Nr T 

$350/mo inci ht & H20 An- 

36-8720 


color, creed, sex, na- 
. age or marital 

status 

Equal opportunity and 

fair laws guaran- 


tee your rights to con- 


Know your rights. The 


BOSTON/LONGWOOD, 1LF 
has condo to share 2bdrm, 2 
bath, living rm_ kitchen. 
Would like LF 35+, non- 
free. 
Rent is 


$400 
Call 734-1911 after 6pm 


BOSTON, Nr Symphony, 
studio to rent. Hdwd 

$460-htd. Avail 1/1 or 1/15. 
NO FEE 247-1669 


BRI F 27+ to sr charm, 

clean 3 br Resid. st, 

bsmnt, prk . $330+ now or 

12/1. 787-2878. 

pty pe 7M/F sks 1M to 
share 8 bdrm house. 


Near T, 
24/30. $300 inci. util. 
783-1228. 


BRIGHTON, Brookline, 
ave apt., skng 
2rmmtes, avail now, $350 ht 
incl. 566-4802. 


> 
a3 


inct 
of or 12/1. 731-6339. 
tiful 2BR 


deck, near pub. trans. $450. 
heated. — 11/1. Call 


BROOKLINE, Coolidge 
Corner, renovated, unfurn 


room avail in ig. apt. Seek 
non-smkng, indep F/M 


BROOKLINE, 
4bdrm 2 bath, ig tiv 

w/trpl, new kit, nr T. $375 inc 
ht. 731-3883 


| 


BROOKLINE 
Roommate wanted 2 F seek 
1F 25+ to share 3 bedroom 


. Available 
Call 277-3219 ask for Lisa or 
Katy. 


kit & bath w one need 

woman 

$375/mo tele -3275 


3 


Must have nutty sense of 
humor. Call 524-3991 days 
ask for Bruce. 
CAMB- FRESH POND, 
Prime location, great spac. 2 
bdrm. apt. w/nat. wdwrk. in 2 
family hs. A_ real 
nr. T and 
F seeks rmmte 25+, 
prof., non-smoke + 


LOOKING FOR AN 
APARTMENT, HOUSE 
OR CONDOMINIUM ? 
THE NEW, EXPANDED 
REAL ESTATE 
CLASSIFIEDS IS THE 
QUICK, EFFECTIVE 
WAY TO FIND WHAT 
YOU'RE LOOKING FOR 
! 


CAMBRIDGE, 
bdrm coed 


CAMBRIDGE Mid, Ig rm avail 
in beau Vict. a. nr T, new 
bths, kit, w/d, dw. $425+. 
354-5861. 


CAMBRIDGE nr Ctri: nt, 

rays prof, 39, sks same 28+ 
Oo sr new apart. 10 min to T. 

$450mn +. 876-4256 Spm. 


CAMBRIDGE, Porter Sq. 

Person needed - shr 

irm quiet 

orhd nr red in $350+ 
1-2784 


CAMBRIDGE, Somerville, in. 
Sq, Shr 7-rm apt w/2 other 


CAMBRIDGE, SOME- 
in. Sq, Shr apt 
w 


other students or pro- 
fessional. $410/person. 
628-8984 


firpl 
Lr+Den bedrms 16by12 
w/kin clos T. $400 
13) /2req suze ciost. 


$206.6 67 inci. ht & hw * ideal 
loc. Avail 11/1. 242-9651. 


CHESTNUT HILL, F 21+ to 
shr 2bdrm tree 


spacious 
pkg, nr T, $375/mo 
7 15 ASAP 


CHESTNUT HILL, GM or F to 
share 2bdrm condo new ww 


COOLIDGE 


CORNER 
F rmmte wanted to share 
4bdrm hse w/3F. No 
smk/pets. $340/mo. Avail 
12/1. 739-8391. 


HAVERHILL, GWM 5-rm apt, 

$250/mo+utils. Avail Dec. 1. 
imate calis only, no sex 
. 372-0199, 


HYDE PARK, F rmmte nded 
for top fir of 2 fam. hse. St. 
owns, yd, nr T. rent neg. 


phone 479-5957 350 mo 


JAMAICA PLAIN, Nr pond, 
T. G or L rmmte pref for 
3bdrm_ apt. 
ASAP. $330+ 
524-8116. 
JAMAICA PLAIN, Fully furn, 
, 8rm Vict. home. To shr 
w/2GWM's. 2 biks to MBTA 
& shops. $350 inci — Call, 


Non-smkr. 
Cali Joe 


JAMAICA PLAIN, Non-smk 


$320+. 


JAMAICA PLAIN, sk F to shr 
lovely, spac hse nr T & Arb. 
bet $350+ utils. Call 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 


JAMAICA PLAIN, Fem rm- 
mate wanted for 2 bdrm apt/ 
nr T & pond. $365/mth + util. 
Cali John at 524-6801 


JAMAICA PLAIN, F/M 32+ 
to shr spac sun btfi hse nice 
nbhd nr T w/F soc wkr 


no smk fr + 
Utils. Call Marion S28-0771 
JAMAICA PLAIN, 2F sk tom 
F 25+ to shr friendly, indep 


apt. nr T, no pets, no smk. 
$325+. 524-7162 lv. msg. 


= PLAIN, M/F for 
lar sunny Rent 
Near 
T, 524-1000 
JAMAICA PLAIN, 1 room 
$240, ht. inci. All new hdwd 
firs., relaxed cheerful musi- 
cai hse, nr transp, 522-5721. 


JAMAICA 28+ to 


11/1 232- 


JAMAICA 1 room 
$240, ht. inci. All new hdwd 
firs., relaxed cheerful musi- 
cal hse, nr transp, 522-5721. 


JAMAICA PLAIN, Lg rm nr T 
& Arbor. shr w/2 quiet 30 yr 
old M. nee utils. 
522-7694 


very 
427-0429. 
DAVIS SQ., Unique 2bdrm nr 
red tine. 28 M prot sks similar 
M/F. 


DORCHESTER 2 M/F 


3 bdrm apt. 
Savin Hill T, $270, 
$290/mo+ util. 436-7458 


DORCHESTER, GWM 26 
nosmk ve sks sim 
POSITIVE fr beaut sny 
8rm apt 1 bik frm prk & bay 
vu nr T $225. Francis 
282-4866. 


DORCHESTER, Meeting Hse 
Hill, home-owners skg non 


DORCHESTER, Neponset, 
Prof GWM sks same to shr 
2bdrm apt in Vict hse w/ 
resp, non-smoker, no 

$300+ sec+utils. 1835. 
DORCHESTER, SAVIN 


DORCH jfk/umass area 

GWM sks rmmate for 3 bdrm 

$300mnth. 
1 


BROOKLINE, F 28+ 
nonsmkr to shr spac 
4bdrm 2 


bath, Ig liv 
w/frpl, new kit, nr T. $375 inc 
ht. 731-3883 


BROOKLINE, F fr ig 3bdrm 
nr Cool Cor, $380 hid., 
DW, priv bth, no smk/ 
11/15 or 12/1. 734-5795. 


BROOKLINE, Frndly, 
respon, 28+ F/M to shr in- 
dep hse w/1M/1F nr T & prk 


No. smk/pete. Avail 11/15. 


BROOKLINE, M for : 
bedroom near Beacon T. 
disposal, 


preter 
Call Steve 739-0720 


BRIGHTON, BROOKLINE, M 
rmmte wanted to share 


spacious, 
condo on T, nr BU/BC. No 
Rent $375 + util. Call 

-8 182. 


Eliz, 277-1296 


BRIGHTON, ig 2bdrm in hse, 
safe quiet ngbhd, nr pike, 
skng financilty secure, frndty 
indep nonsmk. F pref. $400. 
787-2041 


JAMAICA PLAIN-F37 seeks 


Apt yd 
pet smoke $275+u 


PLAIN, Brook, 


Call Suzanne, 661-8118 
(home) 1-967-4348 (work ) 


LOWELL/ DRACUT new 
condo 2bdrm, nr 38/ 93/ 
495. Pref nonsmk; in- 
t 


plus, no 
$300, 


jelligence wit a 
454-3692 Iv msg 


Real Estate 
Finder. 


Looking to rent buy or sell? 
Look to the Boston Phoeni« 
Classifieds Call 267-1234 


LOWELL, GWM, young 


condo, pool, jacuzzi, 
$425+'2. Call 256-9590 
LYNN, Prof M/F wntd to shr 
ig apt w/2M. Hdwd firs, nwly 
ainted & papered, 
250/mo+utiis/sec. 
595-7925 


LYNN S' SCOTT-KINGS 
BEACH GWM seeks same 


Must 
pendent & neat. Non- 
smoker. Peter at 595-1237 


MALDEN, GWM ye for 
same prof to shr 


BROOKLINE, M/F to share BOSTON. Room- 
3bdrm nr T. $360/mo +utils. share 2bdrm apt. New 
Avail now. Call 731-9145 mdrn appliances, dis- MALDEN 
apt neat bidg. or F to share Zor 
or 
No parking, 794-2327 $975+ call Sem Pool, park ing and walk toT. 
anytime. or night 569-73 $500. 397 7 or 324-3751. 
BROOKLINE, prof roomate /P. MALDEN, , consid, F's 
Dec. 1 for 3bdrm- _to shr 3brm. Pkg, 
own entry & bath-24hrsecat ibrwLR/BRcombo.2cats. Must see, ASAP. $267 
D Line. . 566-3200 ext t. Grad stu ok heated nonsmkr only 
7325 nites. 397-0954 
Prot 4 40, & MALDEN, Rmmt wanted to 
well behaved FREE NOV RENT! share house. Quiet 
cin, of F to ahr Somer $280 Bor mont A. or 
nice homey bedrm in 4 bedrm apt. 5min ing. $240/mo + utils. Cal 
Avail to FM monemoker 391.0540 Leave 
pret 776-1067 Dec 1 


2861 ‘9 HAGW3AON ‘OML NOILO3S ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS 3SHL 


Le 


‘ 
sks W/D, Frpic, Park. F 27+, 
Yrd, , Drvwy, nr spy- std., to shr gigaintic 3 Br out eee 
pond. $285+, 643-6952. condo w/2F ages 27835 
Prof., mature lifestyle, BRIGHTON, Oak Sq., F, 31, 
ATTENTION! sociable, resposible. Home- 8 ind F prof/ grad to shr igs 
— exp. req. no pets, cigs, ment near Cleveland 2 
RENEWING ALL Gouge. Room Crete, avo end the 
GUARANTEED r Private laboratory. $400 apartment is well furnished. 
¥ incl. util., cleaning. dep. req. No pets. Rent $340+. Access r 
267-3460. Lv discriptive 
LEXINGTON, rmmt wnted msg. about yourself. — 
F work 423-9790. home 
— 497-5145 
floor 3bdrm apt spacious Kitchen, excellent loc” Avall 
and no utilities call eves Nov 15 or Dec 1. $385/mo 
for Tony or Ar inci _ht/hw. Call 742-6324 
APARTMENT, HOUSE BELMONT. orm apt. new THE DEADLINE FOR IN THE COUNTRY = 
retrid/ stove, w/w, mostly GWM rotessional 
THE NEW, EXPANDED GWM av 11/20 Ashland 
son w/ sense of fairness, PUY a 
tolerance and sensitivity. looking 7 
$265+. 489-1250. for 23+ F immed occup : 
rs. $340/mo inci utils, pkg, 4 
6-10PM ~ t 
MEDFORD, two prof young KK 
adults, seek 3rd for semi-co- =~ INS WV Rac om = —! = 
nghohd. No smk. $250 inc 
home, exclusive ares, wood $35 
= inci all 734-0807 
parkg, kit, Indry, garden / students or professional. 
t0 train. Hone $410/person. 626-8064, 
some mahogany frn rm 3 
light, $260 utils inc. No smk 7 = a 
665-6082 é — 
M/F for 3br, 7rm i q 
smkr, quiet, nr T, str =e 
$375. j i CANTON, 2F rmates wanted 
bsmt inc! all ut exc phn avail 
i 12/1 call Bob 828-4635 — — 
NATICK, F 25-35 to shr ne 
sunny, spac, antique home i 
w/F grad. w/d, nr 7,948 
| Pike, walk to T. Avail 11/1. a 
NO. CAMB./ ARLINGTON, 
F non-smk, prof or wkng. to = 
= wa, Net ic, | 
no-pkng, on T, no more pets. 
amkng, semi-veg Co-op nr T. pool tennis $500 inci util : 8 
3hare gd food, conversation, i parking 469-2785 ee 
shores. No more pets (have 2 
Creative apt. of two sock 
3697 share sunny 2br apt 3min 
SONCORD, sk 1 to clr ~ ALLATON La  GOSTON, Copley pet 
2 ‘ssi cho hool WAVERLY, sk F prof to shr ~ ALLSTON, Lg. 3bdrm. apt. in area, 
ronsmkg M/F 25-30 for 5rm conservation house, near T. Need a 38R 
‘rlendly but indep hsehid. land. each. 489-0214. 3rd 
why 8, $275 incidg ht, No smokers. M/F. $285+. 254-4192. con- 
JEDHAM, Wholistic co-op, rent $250 inc utl. house in wooded ALLSTON, M/F needed im- BOSTON, GWM for S.E. white nice smoke ok open 
smok profs, newly renv NEWTON prkng. $275 No or pr NO pets,no Very spac ran. + 5-9pm 
rat $300+ 326-6391  wnted for nice 3bdr apt. smkr. 7 Rote. $375 utils incl. stant or prof. $295 incl 86738-0682. 
326-5371. Pay cnsderat. home, kids pets ok 4 ht/hw. 566-6808. Looking for female 20-95 for 
buses, 388-2905 BROOKLINE, 2 non smki sunny apt, 2bdrm, 6rms, 
ATTENTION! IT’S THE F's sk same 28+ for Sbdrm Pool, on bus line. $250/mo. “a 
THE DEADLINE FOR great locatn! 527-6563 WELLESLEY, Vict. apt. Cmfrtble Call 438-8642. 
RENEWING ALL — nee. Close to rts 9 & 128. LOOKING FOR ROOMMATE 
GUARANTEED eview rm, . Congeniel a Indep. $310+ — — to share beautiful apt. in aah 
CLASSIFIED ADS IS 236-0610 881-0054 ioider) own im + storage | 
WEDNESDAY AT WEST MEDFORD, womanto shy all else $265/mo + nous ra Jo with prking, mod. kit. M or F prof to shr ‘utils, Avail. now: 
NOON. top fr apt. No amk/ pets, utli/ht/sec dep no party ce. condo with prking, mod. Kit. spac single fam. w/d, dw, nr 
$000 tw, 688-7080 peopie please call after Red line. $350+ utils. Cali 
or 483-3417 830pm ONLY. Avail. now 288-8339 Iv mes. __| ty 
NEWTON, 1M 2F 
NEWTONVILLE she 4bdrm/1% bth, spac Vict ARLINGTON, 1 rmmte wntd 
ee Prof F, 31, sks resp F 27-35 — w/hdwd firs, skylights, deck, © ™ or F. $350/mo. incl. all sider any home or apart- om 
prof pref, smi furn rm w/ — for 2bdrm_ dpix. Crarening prch, priv prkg, D/D, utils and prkng. Phone any- ment that is publicly of- a 
wirbd, shr ig Vict hse, walkto ren tri-level in good nbrhd. Nr 128, time 641-4735. fered anywhere — 
12 mins to South Sta, w/d, DW, yard, prkng, stor. Nr T. $376 unhtd, 11/1, 5, or 12/1. 
: $250/ mo utils inc. Avail § $400/mo+Yutils. Av after 244-5580. SO law is on your side short term need. Rent nego- 
11/1. 364-5214 eves Nov. 1. 969-7325. —— ARLINGTON, Cambridge, F Greater Boston Real Estate Board tiable. 734-7236. priv, utils inc, $80-100 per 
WINCHESTER/MEDFORD 25+ to share ig sunny apt. 26 
| JAMAICA PLAIN, LINE, prof non-smkr to shr W/couplet+dog. Yard, 
2Prot/grad F sk 3rd to shi beau manor. Am porches, wid, ort. 
bar, solarium, greenhouse, 641-4429. : 
WINTHROP, Skng M/F to Savin ok 
F 25+ to shr ig. hse. w/wd shr ige Orm hse. quiet Shr 28+. Min. furnishings 4th clean, quiet, MOn-SMOK@  —————————___ 
firs, nr T, Arb, pond.’No wid. rm, 2 needed. Tel. 646-5486. 
smkrs or pets pise. 12/1, He 4 bths. $400 bay LE + util. 2) nonsmkng prot wants same 
$250+. Call bef. 10pm. Brenda.  RRLINGTON, Prof M29, sks = shr ig Sem tux, 2bdrm A 
JAMAICA PLAIN, 5 member for beaut new Sbdrm/ ME. Cigemokerinneedofrm Call Russell. apt. you've always dreamed 
hsehid sks 1, non smk to shr condo, w/d, cent ac/ht, 2% — w/ bth privi. 5 dys why safe 641-1348. . of. M26+ pref. nsmk, no 4 
in semi-coop. 12/1. $245+ nr T. Good area. No for smaill truck. —— Pets, $425/m util. §99-1467 
pe sec. dep. Call pets. $350+. 325-8247. Bx thes Salem NH 03078. after 6 pm. 
1M 20 BOSTON, Prof M wanted to 
JAMAICA = — share lux. 2 bdrm. condo.on — 
tolerant prof 23-26. Tpkng. utle. Col 
Spec, nr T & shops. Under Cc? EDUCATED = 806-5482 weekdays 
75 inci util. 524-8133 by — — only for sunny 6rm furn'd apt. 
10. — — Want to learn a foreign —_———————ee  NeO@s bus, train, beach, mail. 
—_— language, how to draw, how EAST BOSTON, resp, yng 
JAMAICA PLAIN, next to to write screenplays? 
Arboretum and T stop. Veg. can find listings for all to Maverick T. Furn, 
hsehid. $240+ INVESTMENT this and more in the ex- quie prkng. $260/mo. incl ht = 
utits. 52 PROPERTIES panded Eduzation section of = — 
BACK BAY, 4 rm apt, verv 
M/F to shr social justice, NANTUCKET 
Graver, comty big. ISLAND smkr, prof grad std, — 
. Avail 11/1. 522-1673. = — REAL ESTATE to share, pets ok. ; 
KINGSTON, GWM prof 29 Thinking of owning your own Charles 437-3080 ; 
will shr spac antiquehseown (nut not macro-neurotic Summer Home/investment 
rm & bath nr Rt. 3, Boston, Good humored (but not Property La! 
Cape. You must be quiet, cynical) awake, non smk, , F 27-41 wntd for 
resp, mature, em- non-stdnt, M 26+ apt with other Fs |} 
ployed or student. Forterms BRIGHTON, Clev cir, F for 
write w/way to contact PO = ¢975 +. Avail 12/1. 625-7941 3br condo on T, nr Brkin, 
Halifax MA 02338. 776-7702. rsvr,d+d. $325 inc! h & hw. 
SOMERVILLE, Nr Port Sq, 
LEXINGTON, 2M's skng M/F = M/F 24+ prof to shr ig, quiet, 
26+ to shr 4 bdrm 2 bath nny, chrm, 2fam Vict w/yd, j 
hse. Dishwasher, pkg. frpic, D/D, 2 decks, ig rms, real 
no smkrs no pets. $313+ closets, sys, hdwd firs. (neg) 
$275+. 1 1433,ivimsg. 


all roommate referral agencies 
nearly 500 people seeking roommates, use 
computers prescreen listings for you, 
update their files frequent basis, 
require references and back you you 
and your roommate not get along 


BROOKLINE 


1469 Beacon St. 
Coolidge Corner 


the roommate 

New England's largest referral network 

Recorded Information — 262-4679 
By appointment 


BOSTON 
316 Newbury St. 
Back Bay 


- 


CAMBRIDGE 
52 JFK Street 
Harvard Square 


© the roommate connection 


4 
‘ 
F 


REAL ESTATE 


Prof F 
MARBLEHEAD, Ammte over SOM D. SQ. F SOM ne Winter Hill, WALTHAM, North Gate WATERTOWN. 
30 wanted to shr condo in Quiet, rsp., relaxed, to wren, 128, non emir, clubhouse, pool, Nest 
old town. Good sized rms wipvi. entr. she (Sohemien wd. on busline, |w/caring 22-30 for 2bdrm mod Gaye 
frplc, d/w, $375+ util. Call Chic) w/wrt/media active, post $367 Iv mssge. 
Mimi 547-7757 days, $350+ 625-1685. W ep, cipe/pete 7-0389. 
nghts. msge _Avail 11/15 or 12/1. ” WATERTOWN, Rmmte to 
MEDFORD, Berklee proteks SO. MEDFORD, nr Tufts the Roommate Sat of 2 tam, hoe. 
Iworking M to share beaut Univ, mod 3bdrm apt ERVILLE, Pi Sq. works with iiterally hundreds —_firs, 2 prohes, bck yd, prkng, 
apt. ent, high nest. Contact at 1M seeks 1M/F 2bdrm of current roommate nr T, safe nbrhd. $435/mo 
cell, $500+mo. 391-6004 395-5752 ations, all screened to your 923-4416. 
SOMERVILE, 495-1 x: requirements. We WATERTOWN GF 
smoke. 3bdrm From 12/1. 30+ to shr Ig 


MEDFORD, Roommate 
wanted to share 
2bdrm 


+, 
497-6222, 
396-0402. 


MEDFORD, 


SOMERVILLE 
line, Prof to share 2bdrm 


non- 
$450+. Call Betty at 
647-6270. . 


MEDFORD/SOMERVILLE- 
line: M/F for sunny 
360+ Dec. 1. 
391-6425 Alas, no pets. 


a 
hsehid, 


semi-veg, 
$250+, No pets. Call Anne, 
666-1267. 


SOMERVILLE, 
sunny, 2bdrm nr 
buses, , nonsmkr pref, 
$335+ Gan 


SOMERVILLE, 2M/F for 
4bdrm apt. very spac, ig 


12/1. 


warm 
feminist 


$260" 


SOMERVILLE, 
sensitive 


easy: 
sks 2 F/M for 
smk/2 cats. 
628-3120. 


You cannot be denied 
housing because of race, 
color, creed, sex, na- 
tionality, age or i 
status. 

Equal opportunity and 
fair laws 


tee your rights to con- 
sider any home or apart- 


12/1 nsmk, 2bth, indr, d/w, 
w/w, a/c, $350+. 327-1006. 


SUBLETS 


ATTENTION! 
THE DEADLINE 
FOR PLACING 
CLASSIFIED ADS 
iS NOW 
THURSDAY AT 
2:00PM 


, sun 
6/1 to 12/(negotiable) $900 
incl. utils. Ann, 437-7827. 
BEACON HILL, Sublet Janu- 
-M ibdrm, nr T, 
$650/mo. Call Lisa, 
720-2981 eves. 
BEACON HILL, Near T. irg 2 
bdrm apt. $765 sublet 1 
mnth-Feb. Call Steph 
523-5737 


Raised on (Science 
diet). 542-9057 days, 
eves after 


g28 


more. 
shr avail for season 
now 767 5737 


KILLINGTON, 
avail. 1 


SERVICES 


ACADEMIC 
SERVICES 


LL BUT THE THESIS ? 

blocks to com- 

pleting PhD. ind. consult and 

small group support from 

proposal to publishabie 

book. Proven success. 
926-1637. 


Gov't cuts looming! 
Fed any 
appear. EGCS has 
financial aid sources 
computers for you. 
617-782-5070 


dis- 
4K+ 
in our 
Call 


ANSWERING 
SERVICES 


ACCURATE 
ANSWERING 
SERVICE 
4 hour answering service 


available. Wake-up service. 
Call 884-4457. Ask for 
Grace. 


METROWEST. Tights the airline Feb 
situation desired SOMMERVILE Prof. WF gg 13-21. $863 pr. person. Dbi. 
young 3 se t and , trans, rm. 
doesn’t mind smoker. Call new. $267/mo 430%. Sindy Deo Ned inc ht, laund, David  237-6190/879-2347. word COBY 
SOMERVILLE, 3 frndly, our specialty. Multiple let- 
ocean. $350+. No pets. 10 TICKETS 492-7767 
Great loc. and vu. 561-5235. incl. ht & hw. No smke/pets. n ergroun amera s for ali major concerts. 5 
NEWBURYPORT, Interested Call Ted 628-8863 Iv mssg. PT a events and theatres. Lex- 
Companionship then iow SOMERVILLE, 3 mature H H ALTH 
cost? Antique house 
interior room $275 or ig rm For Sale Celtics tickets. Call 
Spen-minded liberai/teft M First, last, security. Nov. 6th. EPILEPSY 
negot 4 anew su iorm- 
SOMERVILLE/CAMB 2 prot H more inf cal Jon at 
F's ak 3rd F 28+ to she beaut y nonstop &300. 822-6008 
‘" are juplex. Nr T. $322 
sunny apt. near New- 776-3856 or 628-7155 4 Travel 
prkng, W/D, no ci ‘S008 SOMERVILLE, Cam in, 10 | ’ Valid until 12/16 $145. Work with a psychotherapist 
Avail. 10-1. 465-2357. min wik 536-2899 will work with you on 
20-30 wn A development. 
Apt to stu- Prkng, $300/motutlls. Call ictures d loped and velopment. 646-6693. 
dent, 2bd, heat & hot water —fter 5, 776-9689. pietu ove ; S rnd trp Boston to WEIGHT WORRIES 
 SOMERVILLE/CAMB 1M/1F printed in just g leave Nov 10, return Nov 20. 
On Second Ser ONE HOUR, and save 8 fer. 262-3067. UNHAPPY 
bie t . basis. Dec 1 . x Join a 10 week weight issues 
tor sunny 776-386 or 628-7155 money on film too! H 3 Rnd trip tickets; Leave Group. Learn how to get out 
apt. .$275-325+ utlls SOMERVILLE, Davie Underground Camera lando; ‘return 12/31 from Partners “in. Personal" De- 
969-7576 Iv msg neat, resp F mid-20’s for 35mm color el Daytona to Hartford. veiooment. 646-6693 
NEWTON, Gr. Skg Fie) 2bdrm T. No. smk/pets. Bring your and print One Hour Photo in 
apt- , frpl, Arent har ilm for aev' j $400 trip credit for any NON-GAY 
W/O, d/d, pkg, conv trans, SOMERVILLE’ Davie Sa: print film low price and get Harvard Square gives you a Green Tortoise trip for sale. Helps'you 
=. Fee mag a or 2F/1M sk 1M to join us in a at our reg. of computer controlled é $300. Sue, 661-8973 ‘come out” before age 21 
. 969-54: semi-coop, Second Set quality and trained a or 876-9145. 
NEWTON, Seeking female conscious airline coupon 
hdwd firs. $300+. anytime 1 902-7060 
fessional $378. Includes 2885. H ore way to California. Over 18 only, 
uthitles. 332- SOMERVILLE, F 25+ : plus your pictures n just i 135. 361-0675. 
nonsmkr to shr 9rm w/2 
No. CAMBRIDGE apt 2M1F- 60 minutes! Drive Away Service: Cal, Fla MAKE YOUR 
seeks F 30+ $143 cate, nO more & else where. Auto Caravan CLASSIFIED 
mo. no pets, smokers - Pets. pkg $375+, 625-6120 Woburn 933-1500. WORK HARDER 
FEMALE WANTED FOR YOU! 
ref req. Share home 4 Dd : call 
gay men. 664-4443 SOMERVILLE, Frndly, resp. ‘ STAND OUT.... 
CAMB./SOM. Sbdrm w/2F. Prkg, W/D, ONE HOUR: PHO O ' GUATEMALA 
Porter Square, 2 Feminist $265+. 623-1072 iv mag if J camper in late No- | copy. They will Attract ad- 
room apt. Share SOMERVILLE Brookline, your classihed (0 
financially Cambridge 31 Church Street 661-5727 NH work much quicker and 
5 ° ret 5 5 
Quincy apt. afternoons. 342-4073 or Phoenix 
SOMERVILLE, GWM 26. SOUTH EN WATERTOWN, Lg, charming BROOKLINE, beaut. 3 br in Classifieds 
prof(s) to shr 3bdrm stope hour to Harvard. 171 268-1084 eves. 4 refer $340inc! $300/mo. 731-2831. chive, 
/Mon- rmmte. 623-0520. Conven, x fe} Direct 
ext 932, John. SOUTH END, M 26 W nice June. Three sre out of busi- areas fred Line, 10 min, JAMAICA PLAIN, Nr Forest ~ pm 
SOMERVILLE. Inman Sq,  2bdrm apt to share w nest ness . Betore walk Nov’ 28." $350 ‘Grady 
REVE! couple money Jed ‘ooms, 
3br ore. for 2bdrm in 2 fam house. $370+ Mike "the 524-0346. 2 10 
, sauna, carefully. “ wos musc WM sks SWF/ st t 
fee $110 SOUTH END, 2M/Fforspac, Connection was estab- prot. M/F 22+ SURROGATE 
worki tiple, d/d only wham pou Geet ig apt $3004 Key West 2/14-20/88. Box MOTHER 
BRIGHTON, $950.08+ elec. pls no pets, us! Info: 262-4679. Wayne & Lucinda 932-07 SOUGHT 
air & ht, morwve, dlap $478. WATERFRONT, prof M 23 WOBURN, Seeking prot M === WOULD-BE World traveller | by devoted couple. 
734-7901 or 787-9638. SOUTH END, seek sks similar for spac 2bdrm. — non-smkr to shr 2bdrm HAL lable. 1F to shr  '00king for friend to share 6 Generous compensa- 
resp M for 2bdrm F/M 24 Hdwd firs, beams expos. . Close to T, YMCA — a Bae. mo. adventure. en- tion 
ROOMMATES... trom women and | and photo 
523-3939 + intrstd 
ROOMMATES... end. SURROGATE 
398-7251. Leave message. ROOMMATE physcly and wistsvere WANTED 
ROOMMATES... WANTED bokyd, ($400/mo) WACATION ist wants old 
September 1 to share large pets. No crank calis. shoes for sculpture. Will pick Hanover St. Station 
END, WATERFRONT, and Resp, | W. ROXBURY, Ownr sks prof or days 395-0700 ext 222 
other locations in the Bos- 25+, Fr Q Res 2 Family. Boston. if you are 25-35 M/F 27+ Intrstd in hithy Looking for a Tapco Catalina weer 
ness, rm 
FREE REGISTRATION STONEHAM, GWM young with bckyd, prkg. ($400/mo) No 
Personalized attention by $375 inc ht/nw a/c near 
an end to the “cattle calis” space. Health ROOMS 
SWAMPSCOT, ikng for ser- steam, jacuzzi plus located ii, handball courts. 
w/ ablend of old &new.2F°S days 926-5636. to eacon » FUrn., guyite. 11/20-11/27 $7 
$750 
8k 3rd F nonsmkr 25+, $350/ your bedroom included. 
QOMMATE WANTED mo hted. 599-7804 what colour? rm, w/d, rf deck call 262-5847 leave coph Ed 
to share apt .Nh rent PERSONA , 401-846-9725 
30 call 603-803-7628 Mike. kind of people. Give It a tryi! 
. The perfect combination of 
You get 2 rm mite who commutes trom Wash ra LANQUAGE desirable foreplay and 
469-9624 or Pr * Hundreds of stay 3 nights a week in Bos- be submitted for mo min. MISCELLANY sz Resolve shyness prob- 
ROSLINDALE. M/F 24+ apt. listings. ton, area. Call Linde publication only by NEPONSET, Room available Ail levels, grammar, lit, con- | get 
porch. Want nonemkr, * Detailed info. 202-629-0565. Aine, $80/wk. 288-6356. BULLETINS PRD to 207-5914 731-3033 
. into UNION PARK, GWM prof sks no ads will be QUINCY, $250/mo. 
Gall Adam, 460-2901 about each apt. | Published seeking woman.’ Pring. Kitchen MARTIAL ARTS 
ROSLINDALE, Prof M * Our listings are | mustese Dersons under that Bathroom. Furnished. 
of over 30, nonsmkr to $400/mo-+utils. you can at 
apt. ideal tor tresiance updated daily. Avail 11/15. 423-0876 Iv age. 7-0835. trom Pro- Sq. alle, 087 
. Nice st. near T Boylston, 8: 
2 have cat, sorry n fet/sec req, no 
non & ht. safe Cai pets. d/wid wi LOST FOUND Edger Gayee Study Groups 
Jim 323-1800. All of Boston WALTHAM, Prof F 26+ 1 eve or ive msg Square: 901d Doug 497-0819 
80.END PROF.M within Rt. 128 pe Lge yd. gd SEASONAL “Remensber Me”. Reward. 
bd. condo on th new 266 3636 ia. Cali Chris 431-1207 MISCELLANY 
4 
microwave, wesherioryer, aiiowed. GREAT OCCULT a ob ry: 2alth 
carpet in bd. pru. garden VACATIONS 
Call Joft et 755 Boylston ROOMMATE WAN WATERTOWN, eke Nassau, Cable Beach, CATAL ETURACTION? on 
1076. seeks mature, F rmmte for spac 2bdrm apt ino, scuba, sail, pvt Y' FAIR ing us. How? Tate = 3 nterna a 
MU- (Co le S ) persson to share 2br apert- nr W-town Sq. and busses. beach. March 12-19, 2bdrm, Every 1-9pm, Sat. & - Sat Insurance Accepted 
prey >q- 440+ 2 bath, living rm, kitchen, Sun. 12-6pm. Readi 
SICAL INSTRUM OR bate. sleeps 5-6."$1.250. Cali Crystals. 51 Brattle St. Ring NOV. 14 GSU Boston U. 775 
MON-SAT. Leave message. until 10:30. 846-4217 Mort. Sulte 68, Camb. 864-1969, Ave. 1-6:00. FREE. 


2861 ‘9 ‘OML NOILOAS ‘XINSOHd NOLSOS SHL 


Marrianna’s Tea Room pres- 8 ; 
re- 
noun psychic Ettie Johnson. 
— Paricipant of the 1985 
WINTER mont ard Boston MA. 
jov. . Sunday 
Space available for car or? $20.00. includes reading. . 
for winter. 244-6456 Butiet Offered 4s 
Males seek excellent : 
roommate prof area. Stop wasting your OFT st pkg, yd, non smkr, 
Adrian, days, Gon, ate valuable time! 262-4679 have cat no more pets please 
evenings $412.50+ utils avail 11/1 Loving 
share ee 924-7458 or 576-3848 Grey, 3 She 
furnished Porter Sq. ES needs more room. 
BACK BAY, Furn. subiet. 
condo, eer Publ trans. 2 372-4856 796-2662 pete/emk. $360. 
h_ W/D, D/D. no_ pets WEST ROXBURY Prof F sks rm 3 bth ski 10 mis. 
— | | M/F 25+ for 2 bdr Condo. 
1 af, 327-1008. 
w/w, a/c, $350+. 327-1006. 
bdrm, sunny, w/d, non 
smkrs. Avail 12/1 & 1/1. was Pret F eke - 
4287.50+. 628-3124. SOMERVILLE. Winter Hill, 7 
SOMERVILLE, 2 of grad 25+, no 
Prot tor Nov" 16. WINTHROP: F sks F to share 
on Sa _nr Tne '67/mo. includes utilities. Nov 15. sks F to share 
| 4 
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4. Laura 


%. Stale 
oup 3. 
interview free/: scale. 
mer active Bulemic. 5. 

729-5557 


GAY MEN’S THERAPY 
. GROUP 

Has openings. Joe 

Naughton, Ed.M. 426-7465. 


KRIPALU YOGA 
and evening classes for 


WANT GREATER SELF- 
AWARENESS, RICHER RE- 
LATIONSHIPS, BETTER 
COMMUNICA Come 


Growth 

Individual coun- 

seling also offered. Sliding 

fee scale; reasonable. 
Dorothy 491-6408. 


WHOLISTIC 
MASSAGE 
and Bodywork, Mineral 
Soak. Tai Summers CMP. 
358-4863 


HOME 
SERVICES 
SUPERIOR 


your own 
excelience. Call 7-9AM, 
6-8PM for an 


Appleton Co. inc. 
Careful, ‘cheertul & cheap. 
The best for less! 641-1234. 
(Mass. DPU 

25522) 


364-1927 or 361-8185 
ICC MC 3328 MDPU - 1498 


PIANO AND 
FURNITURE 
MOVING 

‘Low rates 
24 hr. service, 
7 days a week. | 
Storage. 

Crane Service. 

DANIELLE 
MOVERS, INC. 


work performed 


587-6659 avail- 
able. gee 
CARPENTERS 
CHEAP DATE 
, fine custom and Brookline, MA 
finishes. Special- 617-277-3453 
in dining room sets and MDPU 27095 
s. Decorators weicome. Local/Long Distance 
Bulk discounts. Free esti- References/Estimates 
mates. Cail Phil 964-1178 : 
LIGHT CARPENTRY & Marakesh Express 
P. moving & storage 
SINCE 1970 LIC & IN! 


Inexpensive recycled 


WINTE ANT ¥ 
LOBSTER BOAT: 38° Novi NAGEL a ARTISTS’ VOICE. Comedy improv 
STORAGE EOB Boat. 12’ Beam condition silkscreens. Also limited wis prot 
available for car Detrict-453 Diesel motor, Aes poss paid. Gali edition’ book ~ SERVICES and 
for winter. 2 hydrolics trap halier, 4HF 964-1178 or 332-0224. lustrations. Call at: 
Queen De- 
size, Bk case hdbrd, heater, 
TRUCKERS side ralis & bench. $250 or mn, Sans. 617-636-5390. coo 
ers st - 484-0960. solofiex, plants, Boston 
$18/hr. Expedient; ex- “SAIL-AWAY ” Art, files, etc. Cheap! usher- 
erlenced. Call 830-0258. CHATHAM. CAPE COD sola Tveseat 520-0000. A 
WE OFFER SMALL BOAT  wrpiiows, matches most Li. UDITIONS Male actors 30-60 years of 
LESSONS, ‘CHARTERS, Must sell, $600 neg. Cali like new $375. Call 363-0343 7 82. Outgoing, strong im- 
Rose (h) 923-0716 (w) after six. SPEECH prev, commenting vases 
SKIING, OR FISHING. WE sence of humor tor detective 
524-1000 17" opps Don't Tage de- 41. Intro Class; No Charge- Weekend 921-1991 Susan or 
Soperve.in THE” WEEK, THE MONTH ENDS wit tol younow. Written BY No. reserve: 
or out of town. Fast... For THE DECADE! CALL US | tions necessary. $2 Station MODELS SEARCH: Do you 
info. 783-5028. AT 945-2564 $9.05 to Ava Martin PO Box St Opposite Vil- have THE LOOK. Let one of 
48170, Bom MA 02148 lage MBTA. Also Sat. Day our model scouts access 
$18/hr. Expedient, CLOTHING Is Your Bear hunting bow, left Cold 10 leading ‘agencies for 
perienced. Cail 508-5415 handed, white tail hunter#2, Movement + Im- petites and high-fashion. 
Beast of Burden 876-2028 no arrows, some prov. 277-2488 info. tor 617-536-8934 
Van, duo From 15/25 8-10, exe cond, FAX! on or 247-3008. 
CHEAP DATE MOVING EVERYTHING YOU NUNSENSE FREE! 

3 into our FAX. Here's the skates. $400. ALWAYS WANTED TO Usher and see 3 hit 
dential / Commercial. Your COMPUTERS KNOW ABOUT musical Nunsense for free. 

-3453. MDPU Model 286 Desk Pro w « FAN ao receives ce COMMERC aud Christmas Carol at 
res. amber monitor. 51 incoming communtoations CANNOT BE TAUGHT 
MAN & VAN RAM. 30 abyte internal Fall, Dover NH. Cast of 118 
price, 699-0416 back-up, graph ready: In- per page , Nikon, 70-210, Nikon instruction on paid, Son 11/8 2pm or call 
cludes Watson's 200 baude 36-70 lens Nikon SB-20 flash tion technique, head- 749-3996 
tong communications package. Delta Document {ciga adapter and case an resumes, 
distance home or office Brand new, with etc. Taught 
sured, we care. 277-0525.  $4000./B0 864-8001 | mane someone who knows Rock band sk creative 
market, Herb Mandell, Malia 242-7930 
or John 731-4457. 
‘or further 
date times Ronanne 
Weistbarron PERFORMING 
277-2767 TIST. 
COLLABORATIVE 
THERAPY 
TVCOMMERCIAL —_— Artista From our 
CLASSES AT as perform g ertats and as 
now be aware of your 
for early winter classes to Let us help you with your is- 
Ronanne 277-2767. You 
Look for New Course Offer- to interview either of us 


You know us as Boston's leading retailer of musical instruments and 
é pro audio equipment, but did you know .. . 


TRADE-INS! 


_¢ We'll take any musical instrument or pro audio 


+ We have New England's largest inventory of used 


360 Newbury St., Boston 
437-1815 


IT RUNS 
‘TIL IT WORKS 


mates. Call 862-7132 
MDPU 21412 
Pp & L 661-0550 
CLEANING 
Looking for cleaning and weekdays, 484- 0580. 
janitorial cleaning contracts 
in the Boston area. A Soa! + 
. Your 
846-0332 professional alternative to 
for the big name! 
aoe BOX EXPRESS equipment in trade (or purcna ! 
OUTTOPLEASE Boxes for sale or for rent. 
CONSTRUCTION available. 442-2450. music gear for sale. 
GENTLE GIANT 
erences 625-1533. Gite planes ov! 
A. WELCH of state. Fair rate 864-1516. 
CONSTRUCTIONCO.. & J FAMILY MOVERS 
restoration. Call a long distance, _ 
M 
CONTRACTING = 
RENOVATION, 
REMODELING, Lic. & Ins. MOPU #19970. a 
PAINTING. CALL: Call 783-5514 Days eves. & truck. 
M&NCONSTRUCTION SUNSHINE cal. Neal or Dennis WP. All 
524-2477 OR 460-2741, congenial.” Rest 1-1256. types $3/dsk 639-2625 
Free SHORT NOTICE MOVERS New Macintosh. SE.w/hyper 
mates, insured, prof. Efficient and cost 4 
ELECTRICIANS S21-1017 $2375 winternal 20 meg ha 
RAM EREZ ELECTRICIAN. #27171. 461-5416 443-0255. 
292-9225. 24/hours emerg- NY. “Washington Fla. FUELS & 
ency service. License 800-247-2683 FIREWOOD 
26524. VIDEO 
THE SERVICES AL STOVE 
BOX VIDEOTAPE Holds 60 of 
STOP Affordable video 
weed = wedding with blowers.Used 2 
xes for moving? included!! $275. Call 
We h. any reasonable offer 
you depend on | 746-887 
with many references. supplies 
Mal evenings at 739-0378 for 661-0550 eee FURNITURE 
HOUSEPAINTING p.MOYINGMADEE2 | FOR SALE exc cond $70, bik lea office 
Quan 427.8879 rights and ANTIQUES & pare 
Many references ques «FLEA MARKETS $00. 2 om wood 
524-2477. bookcases $25 & $35, sm 
shirts, ladies dresses, wool 12x14’ rug with pad $140, 
BAND AVAILABLE sweaters, at Mr. T's Flea 12x90’ rug’ $40, obo yds 
569-4845 eves. Free est. and P.A. Popular Market. Sat. & Sun. 20 usew rug good cond 
music from 50's to 80’s, also «Sturtevant Sq. yd, 6’ clock $150, single 
MISCELLANEOUS originals. Available for Somerville. Booth A30. spring 
\ for Michael 427-4426, FREE!!! box springs $25 each, metal 
or 
GLASS & MIRROR MISCELLANY write Kasmat, Dept P18  Sryer $80, recond metal 
Woodfield St. Dorchester stove $60, 9 hardcore door 
RESIDENTIAL AL MA 02122 P $50 ea 52: 1000. 
COMMERCIAL Miss Ann, Paim Reader & 
AUTOMOBILE lems of life. There not a aon caribou 650 buf- ANTIQUE 
FREE ESTIMATES Problem she can't solve. Hal 825 African 350 ante ROOM, 
933-0595 readings, 
641-1521. zebra 600 lion 1850 bob- 
256 SALEM ST., cat 350. 7 net. L— Excellent 
WOBURN, MA STORAGE condition. 1 previous owner. 
storage. Clean secure, 
YOUR $1/day. Mark 277-6800 APPLIANCES KING BED wath beaut- 
reason- 
HOME OR BUSINESS. MAKE YOUR -Fibergias shower base able offer. Call 647-5033 
BOX EXPRESS CLASSIFIED 32"x32" $35. Peter days Ask for George 
Boxes for sale or for rent. WORK HARDER 880-3635 eve 560-2347 Kingsize waterbed, complete 
MOVER OVER MAKE IT SPACEMASTER Call 641-0800. 
Microwave oven, ie new, 
LICENSED STAND OUT.... |. mounts above stove (instead 
frme, 2TVs, 
WHEN ATLAS SHRUGS '*tters to set off you ad| Dimensions “are: med alr con, 
NEng, 148. Pros | Copy. They wil ad, 424-7787. 
CARRIER IVES. 492-5537. — Large re- 
MDPU # 24998. gest, 
BOATS fer escaped 
Phoenix Waterbed super king size, 
Classifieds trailer losded w sccssries. Giton, 280 or best oiler. Call 
doce ang 267-1234 _ Fred 266-9158. 


- $185, 
Nikon F, w/ meter & 
50mm/1.2 - $135, Nikon F, 
w/ meter . 868-0330. 


w/ F2. 50mm, F2.8 135mm, 
F2.8 35mm $800. 
617-536-7780x275. 9-5 
Mon-Fri. 


RECORDS & 
TAPES 


MC,Visa,Ck, or 
289-5420. 


90 minute cassettes 50's, 
60’s, Motown, Country, 
Dance, Soul, Rock, Easy 


more. Call 748-2004 8pm- 


STEREOS & 
COMPONENTS 


annoy Ni 
monitor speakers. Cost 
$750, sell for Seow pr or 


ADS spkrs 
Technics trntbie $100. 
Laura 236-0386 


ALPINE 7171, digti, fm/am 
deck retail 


vac 
$150+ much more Sat/Sun 
1-4PM 625-1685 iv msg 


MUSIC & 


_ THE ARTS 


ACTING 


THEATRE: GROUPS: This 
could your break! 
Advertise in 


Will LeBow, 641-2440. 


STAR SEARCH 
AvantGarde Records look. 


german accent a plus. Audi- 
536-5390 tions: call Dan at 482-5632. 
USE voic 
To earn per or 
Master Class’s: IM- pian. 
PROVISATION w/ day in the tele sales room of 
Sat. 11/14, 10am ion Advertising Com- 
to 2pm & SHAKESPEARE w/ throughout 
Larry Lane Sat 11/21, 10am — the U.S.A. Day and 
to 3pm at The New Ehrilich weekend shifts available. 
Theatre. Call Terry Stoecker Great opportunities for 
limited. ‘42-7967 
Sat. Day-Long Workshops: 
Lindheim 
1 teaching classes 
character man contact Conan TV Comment 
367-6819 for aud. + On Camera Acting/Soap Opera 
Basic Acting 
tor singing 
on ve yourself a HERB MANDELL, 
technique you can _ DIRECTOR 
Encouraging teacher./ 
ral Call Call now for 
-8036 winter registration. 
Actor’s Scene Study: Small Call Ronanne. 
mer by Commonwealth of 
ley Theater. 7: 15, Mass. Dept. of Ed. 
TORS WORKSHOP. cards now acces 
Ae 1956. Complete 
for Stage & Camera. Self im- 
days, p.t. eves. Register now, 
30th year, Fall term. Free 
423-7313. 40 ballet thtre of 
a 4 
Boylston St. Boste Classes taught Ruth 


wth “ot the 


Charlestown Workin 
For info cai 


AUDITIONS-Private 
and audition 

preparation for actors. 

Focus on individual needs 


and ongoing professional 


Arts). Cait: 
482-0351 or 244-4130 


Appleby, Former 
Director, Alley Theatre, 
720-0515 Gias 
Audition with confidence and - 
style! Prepare with Neil lame 
established act James 
787-4973 


experienced coach. For a 
free consultation, call 
536-3915 t 


BOSTON’S BEST 
HEADSHOTS 

Call Bill Shoucair Photo 

Studio, 423-1774. 


velop New Material. Private 
Coaching, Elizabeth 
Former 


rector, Alley Theater. 
720-05 15 


283 

. Newton. N.E. 
. The Mystery of 

Drood; auditions Mon 
11/16, Tues 11/17 7-10PM. 
Bring socom pe and 
resume. 


For info and appt call 
244-0169 


Turtle Lane 
Melrose st. 


wad for band PA. space, 


record deal goal. Enjoy 
Berry, Presiey, Lennon, 
CCR, Band, 


looking to 
ask 


Accordion 

form combo. 

for Bob. 
ATTENTION! THE 

DEADLINE FOR 
PLACING 
CLASSIFIED ADS 
IS THURSDAY AT 
2:00 PM 


B&F 
|_____.____ MOVERS 
LOCAL-LONG DISTANCE 
No job too smaill. Frequent trips to 
New . New York. New 
— Cali anynme 
health, stress reduc- 
and weight manage- 
ment. Brookline and Boston 
locations with certified Yoga 
and Fitness specialist. Cali 
Brookline, Ma. 
738-0044 or 566-5901 
¢ MDPU 2022 
/ Lo 
HOME CLEANING MOVES 
Let us you a Low Rates 
ESTIMATE Free 
. We maintain Licensed Protessionais 
on your home. poy 
442-2460 
ings a Weis Darron ‘oF wi OUT C arge Karen - 
bed winter semester beginning in 
FOR ing for new creative bands & 
musical talent (singers & 
songwriters.) Auditions held 
Classified | Please’ send tape & 
photo if possible, 
AvantGarde Records, 310 
Display Franklin St., D.L.D. No. 54, 
Boston, MA, 02110. 
Rates 
VOICES 
needed for 16mm clay and 
Call cel animated film: grand- 
CISE 
E Leicafiex camera (1966) SLR 
DMATIC PRO- 
. A modern 
only about 
ctrically timed 
cises your en- 
ere is the 
to participate 
th and figure 
of your own 
bn a complete 
exercise pro- 
7 minutes. All 
Ho is set the 
ich the power 
for 
or 
p. When you 
step for your 
bur 
ous forward - 
nd back mo- 
lebars similar 
Vigorous re 
handle 
ind =] Deru Mevecca 
Dimuro for info 262-0961 
TsLila Goldstein. Beginner 
intermediate levels. Classes 
start now. MJT, 551 Tremont ‘ 
0.. 2 alpine St{ Boston Center for the 
. Call, leave mess. 689-8587. deve 
| Yamana 4track cassette per- 
sonal portastudio. Marcus, 
480-0538 or 603-888-6403. 
€ gig contacts first rate ma- 
, NDS terial. Roots cover for fun & $ 
LVER but creative orig direction for 
Antique 
ry 
atches 
DINS 
rican, = — 
Gold 
- 
2 
| west 


7 = Full time good money no COMPL TRCK Pearl Electronic Drums, 5 
A ———.... travel, we need F key- SINGER/GUITARIST T $3500. ine Fostex, Ramsa, a HQOKING FOR pads, 8 factory programs or 
dio and production  bourdess for top 40 Spc. call WANTS TO FORM Oberhiem, Jbl, stands, rack, — yourself. Has line in 
Vinyt pr coun- or Call Frank 
credits, state of the art rack, 903-962-5993. LOCAL BAND try flavoring seek lead cables, etc. Will install comp 875 4484 8 phone jacks. All 
message tor 006-2020, GUITARIST count come Stage lights $100. 552-2760. 
raw io 3 4 
with strong backup vocals Twins,oldEchoandtheBun- plans, so YIP FOR SALE HAND 
GETEDUCATED wanted for band with new- nymen, of 4 and ZBC mitted. Chops not as impor- one CS Percussion instruments PIANO WKSHP CLA 
Want to learn a wave edge; FEAT OF (modern music). Must tant as sunny attitude. Music 1,600/ Roland TR727 Latin Cay Gary and leave 
language, how to draw, how CLAY” Must be diveremed, | have preston’ ps / beer drink- poe. Big umber and message Upright and baby grand start 
to write screenplay? -2008 leave -3206. rebuilt, recond, refin 
You can find listings for ali ‘ehearsais in North Cali nights, or anytime to message. Robert 266-0940. 
more Educa- Shore area. Cali Thad, leave on machine. Ask Ivers & Pond plano, . For appt. 
546-7048 or Ray ai for Avery, leave name & /F BASSIST N Fender Stage leed amp. w/ 1929, New ac- Rob 767-0113. 
744-6084. Call number! ft ftswtch dist. mod. tion. $800. One of the best 
Classifieds = gond. $980. Aft. 7:00 you'll hear. 623-5611 2TOA38 SD 
BAND AVAILABLE Guitar player eatin . & trans. Pros. only. Start — SPEAKERS $600 
music from 50's to 80's, also good pay$$$ Serious New Rock at With National guitar amp w/tootswitch need TASCAM, 16 x 4 mixing 
originals. Available for only. Call Ray 537-3961 she Sax ae. channel switch. w/case, Mike 232-1620. board w/ power- 
P Prot. only 668-6324 ivmsg. $375. Call Mark 354-5242. 
pe Parties, etc. Ask wee & pre Pro Kurzweil 250 for sale brand $1200, EAW studio 
Michael, 427-4426. attitude arrange your songs in Top notch tock trio sks lead MIRAGE sampler w/26 new! sound block monitors 
attitude. Serious synthe, digital mixdown: $1400. Bob at 437-7631 Claudio. Tel 262-7018. Cal best offer for all. (603) 
call 588-0599 KEYBOARDS ‘a INSTRUCTION Double Bass, German flat  TaScAM Model 15 studio 
= SOUNDMAN YAMAHA CP-70 elec grand back C. 1900, spruce and recording board. 18 imputs 8 
working. Top 40 band 2-3 Kevin 783-2033 PRODUCER Blues, jazz, classical, pop. All YAMAHA 100 watt maple, adjustable bridge, — yusses 16 track . 
nights. VAILABLE levels. 666-2166. amp w/ horn. Profit 5 synth & new end pin; cond, set- used onty 
Keys/Singer needed for For Crumar string synth. All w/ up, and sound, $2,000, call the $3860 of Bost of. 
Pat 262-1654 or Mike working rock bend. Good $ vinyl credits and 15 yrs ex- LEE GRADUATE oo ne ex cond. —_ John 324-0790, Iv mssg. fer. MCM Recording 
serious. every wkend. berience. High quality P.A. 5643 
travel. 663-3149 guitar, bass & theory Call 851-6573 anytime 
BASSISTNEEDED ~ Sil lessons. All levels. Will have MUSICMAN Washburn Mirage acoustic 
with Ld guitar with b/u vocs wtd rates. fun learning. Ed. 266-1874 electric . Natural finish, 
bend future Tom 1-224-4221 AMPEG SVT BASSHEAD. 130 Watt head 
player who is a for pt pro blues/roots band fom or Dave single mint con- 
T-Birds/Cray Tina T, origs _1-837-0632, keep trying. Dante Pavone teacher of ‘pest ‘offer. otter, Coll 925-1180 dition. No feedback $400 
dedicated. Vocals a 1-238-0355 STEADY INCOME _ Peter Wolf and other singers 871-0388 after 5:30 pm. 891-3562 (after 5). (8-5) 787-5490 anytime 
please. Cali Lead Guitarists wanted for for ested will teach his world famous Step on = mic Samson 
- original Funk Rock Band. it pow band vocal method to serious stu- Anvil case series Shure SM85 
Bassist wanted by a Gigs lined up for Dec. sow ~ dents. "All vocal problems 100ND ‘Guitar omer 
= we pone quick and car Furman 8+ $125 g $335. Call Gary 292-8484 or 7pm 
know meaning of direc- Serious pros only. 745-5685 12° 7581 after 12:30 pm. 300-1284 262-747 
cation = - WUALITZER CONSOLE 
chances and have a sense of oF Excellent 
humor. Musically, you must 84086 
bass “lines oa wring for a 253-6603 or 387-0754 
Be Mighty HONES Y®) 10 "ATA case, 
Smiths), Colin Mouidi Male vocalist wanted for a : : ast Yamaha SPX90 $425. 
{xro), Mick (Japan band. COUNT S Introductions amana drum me- 
and pretab Sprout. No chine, 9200. Fender sidekick 
- car 66. Introductions In your area cond, 603-623-8044, 
old only. 
Nov, 22 video shoot for In your area Straights, Lesbians, MUSICAL 
of cash. N. England Gays meet gays Gay & Bi Singles, SERVICES 
Atma’ crignaie Bands use video Lesbi t lesbians Couples & Threesomes COMPUTOR 
whatever else we like. Why don't you? call lans mee MIDI STUDIO 
. Rock sk ost confidenti 
PLAYER WNTD booked-200+ Track: 
LA rock band open & di quencing-8Tr.+ Analog 
= Part time mirror star looking Confidential 2 ing. Affordable A no 
SS PLAYER for a band in Boston area . Internationally known. $18-25/nr. Project 
wntd. by INFRARED. orig. _that likes oldies, rock, coun- and Discreet , also. Call 267-6272. First 
funk/reggae rock w/ try, Irish and whatever. My Reese /1 Take inc. 11 Newbury St. 
er 327. singing? GoGo's to Steel Eye Serving a 
B.C. KAGAN te Ge one Serving a New England. §LIVE MUSIC 
Promotion on New England Chinese eal 
PHOTOGRAPHY 986-8181 ASI Pro in 
Call Starr proto. 423-1774 Cou | t C les Musical Coordination 
(617) 482-0336 ples meet Uoup . Production, com- 
R&B/ poss. career ad. tunes, standards. Call ‘ ' Cou m t Si les scriptions, sheet music. 
“MA =. 224 7339 
or 
02155 REHEARSAL 
Seek 
DIGNEYFIGNUSSKS Player, Diverse, inf SPACE 
BASS PLAYER WHO origis band (rock/ pop/ funk/ g and new S. Sh. 
GAN Sine punk) w/ book: 300+ sq. ft. Easy access 
492-1146. potential, open minds, to Bos. 1st 10 bnds 
Toymaker rate. 328-5334 or 
DOING MUSIC AND 926-33 89-3828 4 2089 
__M.O. accepted STUDIOS 
887-5300 or 390-8001. Prepayment accepted 
held at Mass of Artis Pro to EAST BOSTON, CONDO 
pp students for its te St Gabriel in- studio/ residence: 1400+ 8q 
season. Limited enrol- band , kit/dining area, 
Call tor — org Rock act. Must, have TOM 104,000. Betty 
brochure 782-2036. & be dedicated. No Audio Arts notch Lows & MF-1X Horns. Exc. bc. 242-3073 
PRODUCER Bozos. if serious call Kris FM12-2 monitors, 19 Condition $ 575.00 or Best 
19-23 moving band. an rices ca 
w/ top 10 credts wie | PLANO | fies $360, Or bet offer Cal Den- South End, Approx 
& intellect count. NO 782-5185 ask for Danilo. Call Josef at 625-0334 for GALORE! 
interview! SS Black Hondo Acoustic SOMERVILLE arch art, de- 
Cutt . 651-1771 Wanted versatile Bass, with PIANO sign 625 for rent, 13° cell 
R 7] diverse material vocals + trans. modern mu- — n guitar, Hondo Z Les Paul good lite priv bath feb occ 
DRUMMER needed w/ trans. reforming. non-live approx $9 8 f 
Orig frock. on copy with case, Seiko music 
int t valued over space, prerecording. tuner, Stedium 2 354-5489 after \ 
364-7028 or Norm 5 “9037 Leave message at 8 455 0300, eve. ‘on Jazz Pop Gorilla practice SOUTH END, 2200 sq ft 
» TOP, der bassman amp, 2 Law- good light, open space, 
tion 2 currently pickup, snare \ > 
working 11/21. Gordon, vom record co, KEYS 277-1527 | com, 
practices. Call Joan, & first rate ma- . oe Lowest prices. 
Drummer with sold RAB 27-162". feta. Roots cover for an 8 Pianos bought, MODELING 
foundation seeks working 6m PRODUCTION CO. David-Best offer. sold, rented, pr a 
. Equipment, transpor- record deal goal. Enjoy 51 y seeks intelligent, 
tation and practice space Seeks prot. hard rock male Berry, Presiey, Lennon, LEARN PIANO moved, rebuilt. we 
promo to PO Box 190 Oudiey Rem. Vege, ANDKEYBOARD! BOSE SYSTEM | 
ve Peter Gare. Con ¥ had PM2 power mixer-$500. ), excellent 
Other . . Eves, 
Rock n’ soul. Singer seeks Sass player wanted for org pan: Muss R&B fusion, 2780. will be handled 
SOUND to form R&B in- pop-rock bend and in 
Crap, ean, rock band. Stones, Classical & Jazz Casio CT-310 Elec kybd. 4 fidence BOX 
hrs/$2501 Claude 969-7426. sequencing. help case & Unique & creative model 
doe. DRUMMER struction book. $300 or BO photog. 866-0600. 
-influenced 383-1943. Now. AN LE 
folk-rock band. Rehearsal Major act Amateur photographer 
Call Us for Gigs want to succeed exc cond blonde wood fin Evenings 1-/45-2 164. 
forty/GB band has immed and have a SINCERE! at- CAMBRIDGE 22°. bass, 12”. 13”. 16”. buliders needed by 
oe Call Us for . Management, Promo- MUSIC Toms, 6% x 14” snare w/Zildj Body — 
player. Call, 586-5 160. & 401- ovm & Tama hdw. Must set, pom 
Exp. singers wid Bands or 730-4564 Hans 1396 Cambridge MA. 02142. 
Pop singer’ songwriter 262-2742 KEYBOARD & — 7 Days MODELS PORTFOLIOS 
vis RIG! 
| 566-7520 | PIANO | per week | feast 
Gn Fer best otter Call to see work. 338-9224, 
SKIN TIGHT = 625-2683, Tom, 396-6913. grad. W/20 yrs experience : jock? Hunk? Athlete? 
iginal herd rock band seeks ry’ Experienced female vocalist Ame cond photos. 
female keys, 1d guitar, ari $9000 $8.0427-1639, Dave seeks top 40-GBband. Have and experienced  situbes nor J.D. FURST |) 
drums. Presence, equip- -3394 versitility and pres- w/electronic keyboards. vol vv ae 
(Gain vol Id ovrdrv bass 
music act. no boost & . Plus 
time 937-9686 and FEMALE SINGER wntd for charge. Call David Fox at tor. Al © chine & yo man skng dom young 
Female onty | Cail original 524-4386 EV & Accutronics revb. Anvil PIANO 
by estab. band to play simpie Dave or Mary 535-6715 Jamie 531-3699, Diane with the case nny you some discipline in a loving, 
melodies. best teacher in town. Musical know amps, steal. kinky . Lik beaten 
Pit. New Order, Smiths, etc. MARCUS PETER & THE theater, pop, and folk.  926-4600d 641-1619 eves COMPANY up "with weapons 
Call 264-7896. s in all looking for prt- 266-1 GK Gallien 250ML Femaie must be from 20-30 
FOR HIRE A recent Halt time or amp 8 months Hardly 
phn ad player seeks dedicated full- bend. Lv meag. ai 522 MUSICAL ever used. $425 firm. Lisa, 
tour experience wanted vocais a - 
rates. Tim 623-0089. Ss must for ong. melodic INSTRUMENTS GUITARS 
Guitar “player wanted for & EQUIPMENT PORSALE 
work, Lind vou Vey prof snd exp F trat. ~1968, 
sential. Must have transpor- _voc/Iyricist sks vry prot and KEYBOARDS trom, sivie. Martin 0-9592 Fiving 
tation and be interested in exp bk keys or gtr melodist Wtd for Chicago Bives/ acoustic Super Chet, Rick 12 
. ex- 


MC/VISA/, 
WIN A FREE CALL 


Cybil Shepard doesn't 
‘MOONLIGHT’ with us ‘but 
SUZY does. Call her now for 
service. 


For women of ali 
suasions join other women 
like you for group and i 
vate conversations. For 
Women 4 
calls screened. 
1-550-9036/7pm-12pm, 
its 


pr. min. .1 ea 
add'l. 9 min. only $1.00. 


HT 
SOUTHERN COMFORT 
Live conversation your un- 
restricted fantasies and 
fetishes. /VISA 24HRS 


Maynard, MA, 01734. 


Sub Bi F sks other Bi F's to 
aid in tr sessions w/ 
mate. F's only. Box 526 Os- 
terville MA 02655 


SWMTV, 32, sks sub SFs f 
spnkngs, sx. 


PRIVATE 
MAILBOXES 
FOR RENT 
SECURITY MAIL 

SERVICE 
Your own locked mailbox, 
Boston, MA 24759141 
Next to Cream 


Ask about 
telephone answering 


PHANTASY 
PHONE 


6:30 a.m.-8:30 a.m. 


734-7668 
2... = 


P.O. Box 1112 
Brookline, MA 02146 


497-1102 
497-6169 


FEMALE 
OPERATORS | 
NEEDED 


ATTENTION 


When dialing 


2861 ‘9 ‘OM NOILO3S ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS 3HL 


Alcoholic husband? MWM 
with alcoholic wife sks MF 
a with similar problem for day- 
: time friend. Together we can 
: make our lives better. Very 
discreet BOX 385 May- 
nard,Ma 01754 
32 yo man skng dom young 
lady to serve and to sive for, 
also a relationship. Need 
way. F be trom 20-99 
way. F be 
w/ phone, photo & address. i 
Box 3206 
Amicable fantasy telephone 
hostess. Very good com- 
mision (613) 831-1944 
THE LADIES 
OF 
CACHET 
The Ultimate Telephone 
Fantasy 
24 HOURS LIVE 
UNRESTRICTED CON- 
14)-254-1276 
(214)-254-2862 
(214)-254-88 13 
She phone. 
497-1102 or 497-6169. Men 
available too, muscular, 
too hot to handle. 
492-7933 or 1-800-345- 
HUNK. 
DUNGEON 
yOREAMS 
seeks sub fmis for safe ex- 
ploration of dark side Will 
ans all Box 3216 formerly 
BOX 8930 
MWM, 31, sks MWF 35-50 
for daytime sx! friendship, 
very discr letter/ph no. to 
225 Tpke Sta Shrewsbury 
01545 
j Yng & attr lady has every- 
thing u could possibly wnt, 
intrstd in all things 
pleasrabie, must be a gentle. 
man & substantial, phne, 
ertc & informtve response 
requested. P.O.B. 62, An- 
dover, MA, 01810. 
MW\M, 33, successful, look- 
ing for mistress. Must be at 
least 5'6, intelligent and at- 
tractive. If you'd like the finer 
: Box 714 Agawam MA 01001 
| | 
Bird 
| 
DIAL-A-HUNK 
NEW ENGLANO’S 
LEADING 
PHONE FANTASY 
492-7933 
1-800-345-HUNK 
(Outside MA only) 
DIAL-A-MISTRESS 
a 
massage and 
escort 
phone numbers, 
please be sure 
to dial 
the number 
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antasy 


class above 
the rest 


1-800-843-3051 
24 Hours 


For men 
omen 


$19.95 
Free Call Back 


Most 


ORBIDDEN 
FANTASIES 


EROTIC 
PHONE 
CONVERSATIONS 


212-262-7153 


Ze 


2861 ‘9 ‘OML NOILOS ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS 


-P-VINTAGE Ht jock wi bit blue collar THE Let a pretty girl escort you. Need girls of 
4 : ; nice cin discr, Bosten & Camb. 
LE PREMIER desire wf bu LOVE MACHINE only. 262-2200 end can and sony for | incall A 
The ultimate telephone fantasy. LIMOUSINE. Busty brunette, cute & BOX S083 Bilerion, Ma TTENTION 
= New Stretch Women, men. couples. b's. charming. 38-26-38, safe & 01622 
Cadillac HT, NASTY & READY. MC/VISA/AMEX/PREPAY . iali 
(416) 862-0012 Limousines | Mh WIN A FREE Courtney's DEBONAIRE 
Atir & successtul MWOpl 28 Telephone, vMASC.MALES ONLY TV AND Sensuality, phone numbers, 
Video, Etc. clean mesc male for rei.  Privorsocial TV or BAD avail of the Outrageous please be sure 
Indulge Your Most dining, domestic & int’! 642 Framingham 01701 02134 CAPRICE the number 
FORBIDDEN timate & join Rates GAYMENMEET THE WBIM 56", 140ibs, very cin 24 brs. correctly. 
don. MA, 01475. 24H same M or F. Box 5231 Escort > 
ANTASIES rs 1 million for other cpis for 
F G.BOYSLOOK | 73B-0044 .| cated -880-1515,  srotic good times wo are oh, Referral BACK BAY’S 
EROTIC PHONE moustached Bult "seeks MISTRESS Prots must BOX Service FINEST PART-TIME 
CONVERSATIONS HILDEGARDES CAMB. MA 02238 ESCORTS HOURS 
DRE foone of ourlivedem ladies only fatherly occasion is 437-1751 ONEY 
clean spnkng wth discretion. ; needed. 
212-262 7153 THOME fo £.0, Box 568 310 special, so is BACHELOR PAR 
wanted. No'oxp. ane afi Box 6030 02110 our escort. end exngoing. Dey 
and evenings. Wor all persuasions 
| IVA 232-6501 EARLY RISERS MWCp! att 30's seeks same [evel women like you for Re 266-2228 
PRIVATE Get the day off toa great for fr and erotic and private conversa- 288-5852 BUSTY 
MAILBOXES INTERESTING! _ start with a phone buddy of = adventures. & Photo fons. FOR WOMEN ONLY. BLONDE SLACK 
D.L.D. 310 Franklin St. Attractive, M your choosing. Lots of pri- Box 1024 Derry Nh 03038 All incoming calls screened. 4h Handsome yng man oie 
Boston’s original in mid-forties student vate line from 7am to 11am. 1-550-9036/7pm-12pm .20 ours BACK FROM quan: tueine call 
drop, established in 1971 ofyoga tantra”. This is a Cal! 1-550-9000 SAVE THIS AD cents/.10 ea add'l. 9 min. Discretion Tony 923-1531 
Can meet your needs form of mind over body con- 24nrs/7 days. .20cents 1 1.00. LAS VEGAS 
3543 trol which, when developed eaadd'l. Ominsonly her's clothing and ac- assured BODY B LDER 
to rent a private mailbox properly can enable a man cseories, discreet private hrs 1 : 4 20. 
tely. 5 minute and woman to make love for — & dress room by apptor visit masculine goodiooking MC/VISA Outcall only Escort for men only 
walk from Faneuil many fours. | would like to Ht WM, top 6", 170. wnts siv us at 386 St. $10 fr friendship. Box 123 All calls verified 776-8121. 
Hall Market. meet @ non-promiscuous s&m c&bt tt. Fon/foto.Box catalog Box 1088-P 
lady {ege poke to 534 Boston 02120 Waltham 02254,(894-1744) Cal Waly 
ous and fun relationship in @ calis to Mass, R.I. & NH. Yng 
which | teach her ail : $ tall sexy brunette 
about the joy of “yoga tan Fine CLEAN CUT, well 
Cenire, 02150. = Escorts masseur available to 
: massage over 
Dom (18+) BF and 267-2205 tel or home, 247-0780. 
e 
other Escorts Needed. 
4 Proto and phone. Box 
SWM 28 cin and discr seeks 
Strings sx Box Boston’s 
8933. Best Escorts 
“You've tried the rest, 
D Zz 
424-1366 ELEGANT 
th rienced 
talent Beautiful Escorts 
available including Very Pretty 
t.v.'s, 
t and orientals. Ver Private Incall & Outcall 
y 
201-348-2186 Circumstance 426-1712 
eredit cards and discounts 
| on prepayments Venessa 
Classified ads may 
623-7422 be submitted for 
- Annette persons 18 years 
— complete privacy your- age or older. Also, 
Bu ATTENTION ESCORTS! All published seeking 
Call, | |}HConnedion— = = 
of humorous masc GWM 35 DON’T KEEP ME 
by Gigi SUMMER DELIGHT available WAITING 
1 a.m 6 a.m Lee 7869-3 Safe Ee 
.m.-6 a.m. or you 
Get 25) ||, 212) 947-4140 om ay, 
CH way” Sensually wild ment. Your fantasy, kinky te 
Free 24 HRS. /7 DAYS Any Fantasy Arranged can become a tue realty. for mses with 
RATED BEST IN U.S. ee 
MC/VISA 
Tantalizing / ACK PRE AWM ot or 
LIVE || | Adventures in avall dial 267-8710 day or Sate, rie 
Phone Fantasy  {sndsome. pro- SEEK MISTRESS Would you consider over- MEGAN when you are 
would like to meet a Good looking seeks coming some of your un- & Blond Escort Will — Enjoy a sensuous interlude in 
with ht willing bright. desired sx! moral and sx! 566-1129. 
"slender, attectionate, gal for dom mistress toshowmethe Find out where some 36 - 24 - 36 Eves. Aft 6:30PM the lap of luxury. 
girls along term affair. We'llhave ropes. of them start. Send for this Arid Others ves. Aft 6: 734-4551. Mature 
exchenge photos.and maybe lationship. PO Box 2956 send ag 
aihirs , PLAIN SIMPLE FUN = All Calls Verified Your daytime lady hotel 479-3859 
Visa/Mastercard Available IMAGES totally intimate fantasy tele- sim, yng (18+) Busty ge By appointment 
accepted Call Live Phone | gente people satety re- makewup, HH. stare confirmed 268-2674 
anytime: day or Fantasy most intimate fantasies. So Shore “urorecited. ‘box 38DD=24-37 523-7422 
$20 1-800-843-3051] MUST SEE 10 ive 
personal questions : i SLIEVE eyed blonde 21 yrs also part- 
asked Talk as | §pecial Rates for 24 Hours now Younust oe over re All calls verified ner available 24 hrs very 
long as you want | | Additional Calls Outcalls only (B&D attrac blonde escorts 
@ No hassle, high DWM would to PE OPLE 286-4891 wanted 301-7143 
satisfication. and 40-50 who enjoys golf, mistress make them ALL PLEASURE 
j ( football) and 18 KARET a reality. Subm. Enjoy yoursell” this fait 
bisexual. Intell and available. 
(6 7) 24 Hours $19.95 cleanliness A & Rach SASE to Box 8897. 
536-1906 15 minutes tionship is definat 
Free call back — friendly BOX 184 | 
a ade of 
Doysistudents. ir: PRIMA DEPENDABLE | | tordsome, muscuct 
TAKE A DONN FEMALE athlete avalable for 
Bed wetter? Write me. Box = ESCORTS men's fantasies. 
off NG BFANTASY? THE WILD 927-7868 
give Fa 232-73 - 
' : h a ress, Dom Escort Referral 
AD ULT Box 13288 Fantasy Dom. Availabe ssassssss cane 
lass. Ave. Boston Open a.m. to 4 a.m. 
To celebrate our expansion to Susan for free information Outcalls only people with excellent Write to Box 3189 
pa ne ale 893-2325 Dom. & male escorts phone manner to c/o Boston 
Boston the Buddy ova, 28, wens Liat also available handle incoming calis ix 
, you Can use ue Escort openings FINESSE 
discreet 2205 
SWM 32, sks F 24+ forbndg — 
System® free for a limited time. | SPECIAL | | $ ree Danny 
2184. for Sweet as Cand 
SWM 40 prof discr ikng for Discretion ass and massage female 
discr F 27-37 cx. share All calls adverlisers: escorts Outcalls only 
Se: o All phone numbers 
touch tone soak be 666-0728 6 PM Wednesday (persons under thatage. | 
dial »4,0,6,# OF yOur | Beach Boy for your ad to run. 
have relaxed fun. Send a To do this for: CHRISTY 
phone. Then youll be connected 165] | Linea, cat vimenpernice 
TANGIBLE 267-1234 Champagne? 
to the next | in Rendeome mae GQ Type Display ads.call | “ALWAYS READY 
° 32 seeks encounters with , 536-5390 Clean cut guy looking 
college age femaies for Black hair/blue eyes A Bubble Bath? 
peed romance aust be vy Kyl ext. 222 «will escort men in or out con- My Place 
Toll charges to 699 exchange not included. Be 18. yle venient location veil any. 
_] things in tte. Box e031 742-2264 Thank you. 247-1 Seow 10 
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Your Every 
Fantasy 


523-3982 


New girl in town 21 yr preop 
368 26 36 ail fantasies 
fulfilled TAVIA 286-1367 


Lux apt 10-5 321- 5959 


MEN on 1m MOVE 


triathlete ld handaom 
6'3" 190 Ibe. * 170 Ibs. 
hair, blue eyes brown hel, blue eyes 


2 of Boston most exciting men available 
for men’s fantasies 
Together or separately 
All appointments require verifiable 
phone number or a valid credit — 


incall or outcall | 
1 
an 


A cut above 
the rest... 


LA a 
DIAMOND 


Escort Referral 
Service 


Outcalls only 


527-9070 


New Hours 
10:00 A.M. - 4:00 A. M. 
Due to an increase in 
business, openings now 
exist for attractive 


escorts. 


Ambiance 
. ESCORT 


REFERRAL 
SERVICE 


471- 
7866 


“When the 
occasion 


is special, 
so is 


our escort” 


OPEN 
24 HRS. 


Outcall only 
Discretion 
assured 
MC/VISA 


for 
escorts 


SPECIAL THE BEST OF 
NOTICE BRITAIN 
-| Concerning all escort has come to Boston 
and massage e 
advertisers: 
All phone numbers MISTRESS : 
must be verified by BOLIN 
6 PM Wednesday - demands your 
for your ad to run. obedience luxurious 
. To do this for: circumstance. 
Line ads, call TSS. 
267-1234 2 
523-7615 ESCORT 
Submissive SE 
ext. 222 Available RVICE 
Thank you. 
GWM escort 23 avail Sun. 
PRIVATE 
MAILBOXES days. aves. ail’ Josh, Open 
D.L.D., 310 Frankiin St 6:00 p.m. - 
minute walk from Faneuil iF YOU ARE DIALING AN 
/Quincy Market. ESCORT AD, PLEASE DIAL 
CAREFULLY. 
incall contact by mail Pretty y 
Occasion €REDIT CARDS 
appreciates that un- a few gen of high 
usual and secret part of your standards. Please call 
life. Don't be afraid the fan- 734-9773. 
tasy room is waiting for you. (incall escort--verified) 
For escort call 738-7790 
Fantasy delight. Explore KRISTA-Incalls 6PM-6AM 
night outealls onty-all calls cort cin & discreet 880-4008 
GENTLEMEN RELAX straight, men snd # to Richie. 
ESCORT REFERRALS 
Sexy & slim attractive female 
Goodiooking yng guy cin. movies available satisfaction 
decree. <a | “Lovely and Sensitive young ladies always 
Greek male dark handsome Nina warm your cold ” 
escort Yor men fone, available 
2 Lets have some fun | am into ern pee 
. x dressing garters and 
call after 6PM Preop 
472-9155 
CHARMING Open noon-3 a.m. 
4 Attractive, discreet escorts, 
outealls only. 539-0443 es- 
's - 
Renee Discretion assured 
° Beautiful tcall escort. 
Beautiful | Outcalls only 
cont would foe 10 help you 
Dominatrix escorting you through your “= 


Immediate openings for attractive & sensitive female escorts with own 
transportation 


Lovely beauties LA! 


salty your every cravings. 


Referrals 
Immediate 
and friendly 
service from 
beautiful and 
charming 

_ escorts 
Beautiful 
Female 
Escorts 
That’s what 
puts the best 
ahead of the 
rest 
Discretion 
assured 
All calls 
verified 
Now serving 
all of 
Massachusetts 
24 hour 
service 


Petite attractive French 
will escort 
Charlotte 247-3163. 


Pretty 
entiemen only. 
1424 day & 


10: 


escort for over 35 
eve 
30AM 


SOCIET 


for gentlemen 


Escort 
Referrals 


24 hr. 
Service 


Discretion | 
Assured 


Outcalls only 


Sophisticated]. 


young ladies 


who deserve 
nothing 
but the best.” 


891-5559 | 


Female 
Escorts 
Needed 


Sexy seductive Shannon, 
pre-op, 


& nylons, 
OUTCALL. 


Sophia's 
Escort Referral 
Service 
Outcalls Only 


824-3953 


Escorts Needed 
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SOUTHERN COMFORT 
beautiful brunette or TH 
CHAMBER B/D & S&M 
569-3857. 


HOUR LONG 
TOTAL BODY 
MASSAGE 


1193 Wainut St. 
Newton Highlands 
Nev/ton open 7 days, 9-10 |’ 

965-1066 
965-5535 


gents 
ANGELA’S 
is back. 
Come 
experience 
the pleasure 
of expertise. 
For incall or 
outcall 
service. 


286-3055 


Discretion 
assured 
Verifiable 

correspondence. 


Escorts 
needed 
Positions available 

refined, 


Excellent income 
without late nights 
or weekends. 


TOP SHELF GUY 
Gorgeous hrny yng man for 
‘escort. Safe, sane, 
versatile and (loads) of fun. 
The best never (comes) too 
easy. Ultra discreet call 
666-4981 


shape lor’ soothing. incall 

verified 247-9837 

‘ad stu sks succ succ gents who 
for quality. Outcall 

9AM-11PM 327-6599 


P yng 
discreet 
Kelley 354-8321 suburbs 


West of Boston nr 128 yng 
slim busty beauty Crissy 


> 


Outcalls 
| BARE 
Ad, 
For a pleasant encounter... hours ESSENCE 
876-1366 Sensuous 
only delightful 
verified young 
black gal 
Ke awaits 
J your desire. 
INCALL 
BIZARRE, 522-4925 
‘Diane's 
SUZANNE | 
Days/Nights | -9476 
All Calls Verified Visa or Mastercard 


-be submitted for 
publication only by STIMULATING Young BIWM will massage 
persons 18 years of 
Con 'o- Your favorite mistress is 
no ads will be cation. Call 773-7539 back. Worship, obey, call 
published seek: Sugar and eves 471-5155 
persons under that thing nice PO BOX 1903 Ja- 
age. maine Plain 02130 mee 
: SUNNY & SASSY | Kitty 
corte, all calls verified A Fantas 
Escort service 
Exotic black ladies Sweet sensuous Jasmine Tall, Dar. ¥ 
w/passion that will Excitin 
heat up our cold Take a walk on the wild side Centra 
Clean discreet 889-0018 
Verifiable outcalls only Boston 
available ior escort ort located ‘Very Private 
calls 663-9289 Circumstance 
SILVER Very atwrac wal “classy. | By Appt. Only 
SLIPPER 547- "7890. (dis- 


Dominique 


A very private 
Circumstance, 
For a very 
Private 
Gentleman 


By 
appointment 


523-7601 


ATTENTION 


When dialing 
massage and 


pn Da 
Marillion 
: 
Escort | | Sophisticated 
Openings 
fa 
CRISTY - 
Beautiful escortsto }) 
excite your every sense. : 
Outcall 
232737 | 
— 
ambitious, 
individuals. 
738-7790 
Sophisticated women you 
dream to see are discreet 
and sexy as can be for the 
executive gentiemen. Send a 
card to me. These girls are 
selective on who they see. 
night on the town. Serious Write Beverly P.O. BOX 709 mn 
SOUTHERN 
BELLE 
Pleasure or Dom!! For a hospitality call 
Grk & water sport Fant avail pt 
le for STUNNING 
his rare menu of exotic — ——.-,; Blonde 
an tastes! whether it’s pleasure Brunette 
ai acd! 
outcalis only 
625-8362 
| 
th Relax with Erika 
my pleasure 
is . Complete privacy 
Gift 736-0381 
Satin and lace pre op escort 
dom xdress avail safe and 
cin 479-4892 
SENSUOUS 
Escorts outcalis only domi- 
po nance available 846-0213 
SEXY BROOKE 
Sweet yng pretty petite brun 
outcalis only. Call 825-8647 
| 
| | 
escort 
phone numbers, 
please be sure 
to dial . 
the number 
correctly. i 


R NAL SERV! 


E 


; if you like the 
beautiful tanned bionds 
of California, you will love us 


| ESCORT 
REFERRAL 
BUSINESS 


Well Established, 
Excellent Income 
Priced to sell. 


Please send 
inquiries along with 
letter or business 
card to: 


1344 Park St. 
Suite 184 
Stoughton, Mass 

02072 


SCENES 


“Your pleasure is 
our business”’ 
Prompt 
Beautiful Escorts 


739-2923 


Mon.-Thurs. 
12 noon to 3 a.m. 
Fri.-Sun. 

24 hrs. 

Dom. Available 


Outcall only 
All calls verified 


Female escort openings 


Experience the most sensitive, 
sensuous and stunning 
women in Boston. 


LINDSEY AND HER 
ALL-AMERICAN 
GIRL ESCORTS 


527-5281 


ae Open 24 hours 


| for beautiful, intelligent 
| women to escort some of Boston’s most 


prestigious men. 
| Inquire about our dinner and limousine 


package for that perfect evening. 
Service throughout Mass. 


Now hiring, due to increase in business. 
Outcalls only 


| “It’s your choice, 


| South East to West 


let us help you 
make the right 
one!”’ 


247-2486 


Serving North to 


eve 
Mon.-Fri. 4 p.m. to 3 a.m. 
Saturdays 4 p.m.-4 a.m. 
Now open Saturdays 4 p.m. to midnight 
Now Hiring Escorts 


PHANTASY 
PHONE 


Early Bird Special 
6:30 a.m.-8:30 a.m. 


734-7668 


Prepay: 
The Standard 
P.O. Box 1112 
Brookline, MA 


| weet for 
tne 

discriminatin | 

alk gentleman 


Prepaid calls: | 
$15 
Dominant Send in money 
| mistresses always 5 order 
available 
Allston, MA 
02134 
| 


Prompt and 
Personalized service by 
attractive female 
escorts for the 
discriminating male. 


The only referral service 
in Boston that offers toll- 
free calling to all their 
customers. 


Escorts wanted. Attractive and 
responsible individuals interested in 
escorting men. Must have own 


transportation. 


“Experience our world 
of excellence.” 


1-800-225-1082 


outcalls only discretion assured 


Lincoin stretch limousines available for all occasions 
2 hours notice for airport service 


ESCORT REFERRAL 
SERVICE 


Expenence some of 
Boston’s most 
sensitive, attractive, 
cultured young 
ladies. Always 
available at your 
convenience. 


Outcalls only. 
All calls verified. 


266-2228 


Female escorts needed. 
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Canon Cartridge Quality: good-bye 
service blues. 

No mess, no downtime. You’re the service- 
man for normal maintenance on anything 
that can run out or wear out. Just pop in 
another Canon personal copier cartridge, 
when the toner runs out or there’s a prob- 
lem with the drum or developer unit. Now 
you're good for the next 2000 copies! 


Canon: six colors, any paper. 

You can also change colors with the same 
simple switch of a cartridge. Canon PC’s 
are the only ones to offer you choice of 
black, brown, blue, light blue, red or 
green. On almost any paper - label to let- 
terhead, transparency to business card. 
From small office to busy family, Canon 
cartridges offer incredible versatility. 


Canon: up close and personal. 

Whether it’s on the counter in the store, 
in the conference room at the office or on 
the desk in the den, the Canon PC is light- 
weight and a miser on space. 

Considering the cost and ease of operation, 
you might want several for many purposes. 


Canon desk-top, practical affordability: 
it’s all in the family. 

Each personal copier fits-a different need. 
And each is the best’ you can wi 


PC-10 is so simple it 
doesn’t even 
have a copy start 
switch. And you still get a 
flawless copy, in just seconds! . 
PC-14 feeds without 
a cassette; makes 
: 8 copies a minute 
a and up to 19 automati- 
cally. On almost any type of paper. 


PC-20 adds automatic 
paper feedings that 
holds up to 100 sheets. 


Home or office, make Canon your line. 


Canon 


PC-25 comes with 


enlargement/reduc- 
tion capabilities; 
PERSONAL COPIERS takes up to wisi 
cartri : legal-size originals; and has an option 
and five-bin PC mini sorter on some models. 
For the Canon Dealer nearest you call: 
1-800-327-8268. 


Dealer Inquiries Welcome. Call: 
1-800-EASTCO8 
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DIVIDE 


Cry Freedom is 


by Owen Gleiberman 


- Denzel Washington and Kevin Kline 


ry Freedom (at the Copley Place, the Harvard Square, 
and the Chestnut Hill and in the suburbs), Richard 
Attenborough’s film about the black South African 
activist Steve Biko, who was murdered by the 
Vorster government in 1977, isn’t an ove ‘tly racist movie. Far 
from it. Its “politics” are middle-of-the-road liberal 
humanitarian. For a while, it seems little more than a 
conventional, well-intentioned story about the evil of the South 
African regime and the courage of a man who went to his death 
trying to topple it — an anti-apartheid replay, perhaps, of 
Attenborough’s Gandhi, with the South African whites standing 
in for the Empire-mad British (who can tell those accents apart, 
anyway?) and the saintly, fearless Biko, who advocated 
nonviolent resistance, as a black version of the Mahatma. 

But then something incredibly jarring happens. We've 
watched the friendship develop between the charismatic, soft- 
spoken Biko (Denzel Washington) and the white South African 
journalist Donald Woods (Kevin Kline), on whose books the filna 
was based. We've heard the militance of Biko’s stance — his 


insistence that blacks don’t just get better jobs but take the reins 
of power. We've seen the vision behind his radicalism — his 
belief that the horror of apartheid lies not just in the poverty and 
abuse blacks have suffered, but in how they've been 
brainwashed into seeing themselves only in relation to whites, 


with no history or identity of their own, no sense of themselves as 


people. The script, by John Briley (who penned Gandhi), is a little 
stiff; at times, Biko seems to have plucked his noble epigrams 
from fortune cookies. But the gifted young actor Denzel 
Washington gives his line readings an ironically serene humor 
and authority, and he and Kline have some fine moments 
together, especially when Woods begins to shed his genteel 
liberalism and come to a fuller understanding of the government 
he lives under. Then, in one of the most outrageous directorial 
choices I’ve ever seen in the commercial cinema, Steve Biko dies 
— less than halfway through the two-hour-and-27-minute film. 

For the entire last half of Cry Freedom, we see Donald Woods, 
who's been marked by the government as a sanyentive. wrestle 
Continued on page 14 
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PrP 


THE 


WEEKEND 


8 DAYS A WEEK: 


by Robin Dougherty 


FILM. Cry Freedom (Copley Place, 
Chestnut Hill, Harvard Square, suburbs) 
is Richard Attenborough’s drama of the 
friendship between South African 
revolutionary Steve Biko (Denzel 
Washington) and journalist Donald 
Woods (Kevin Kline). Barfly 
(Nickelodeon, Harvard Square), from an 
autobiographical screenplay by 
bohemian writer Charles Bukowski, 
stars Mickey Rourke (in the Bukowski 
role) and Faye Dunaway as the two 
down-and-outers who meet and fall into 
an unlikely romance. Barbet Schroeder 
directed. Made in Heaven (Charles, 
suburbs) is Alan Rudolph’s romantic 
fantasy about two people (Timothy 
Hutton and Kelly McGillis) who meet in 
Heaven, fall in love, and are sent back to 
earth to fulfill their destiny. Less Than 


HOT TIX 


For those of you who like to plan ahead — 
and sometimes it's necessary if you're 
going to get the seats you want — here are 
some events you might consider buying 
tickets for in advance. You can get details 
by calling the numbers below; you may also 
be able to obtain tickets from the various 
agencies around town (remember that they 
charge a handling fee). Just don’t say we 
didn't warn you. 


Sweet Charity, through November 8 at the 
Colonial Theatre: call 426-9366. 

La Cage aux follies, through November 15 
at the Wang Center: cail 482-9393 
“Andrew Wyeth: The Heiga Pictures,” 
through January 3 at the Museum of Fine 
Arts: call 267-9300, extension 600. 
Folktree Festival of Women in Music, 
November 7 and 15 at Berklee Performance 
Center: call 641-1010. 

The Cars, November 9 at Boston Garden: 
call 227-3200. 

Whitney Houston, November 9 at the 
Centrum. in Worcester: call 798-8888. 

The Flying Karamazov Brothers, 
November 10 through 15 at Brandeis 
University: call 736-3400. 

Big River, November 17 through December 
6 at the Colonial Theatre: call 426-9366. 
Jay Leno, November 20 at Symphony Hail 
(tickets available for second show only): call 
266-1492. 

Twyla Tharp Dance: November 20 through 
22 at the Wang Center: call 482-2595. 

The . November 21 at the 
Opera House: call 426-2786. 

Jethro Tull; November 21 at the Centrum 
in Worcester: call 798-6888. 

Roseanne Cash. November 22 at 
Nightstage: call 497-8200. 

James Brown, November 28 at the Opera 
House: call 426-2786. 

The Nutcracker, performed by the Boston 


Ballet, December 3 through January 3: call 
542-1323. 

Les Misérables, opens December 5 at the 
Shubert Theatre: cali 426-4520. 

The Christmas Revels, December 17 
through 30 at Sanders Theatre: call 
864-0183. 


Zero (Paris, Circle, Harvard Square, 
suburbs) is the (reportedly much 
changed) film version of Bret Easton 
Ellis’s novel about young rich wastoids 
on Christmas break in Beverly Hills., 
Andrew McCarthy, Jami Gertz, Robert 
Downey Jr., and James Spader star. The 
Glass Menagerie (Nickelodoen) is Paul 
Newman’s film version of the Tennessee 
Williams play, with Joanne Woodward, 
John Malkovich, Karen Allen, and James 
Naughton. Shelley Long is a woman 
come back from the dead in the comedy 
Hello Again (Charles, Circle, suburbs), 
which costars Corbin Berensen and 
Judith Ivey. Jon Cryer plays a Boston 
stockbrocker fleeing from the Mob who 
goes undercover at a suburban high 
school in Hiding Out (Beacon Hill, 
suburbs). And Charles Bronson is his 
bad, wheezing self in Death Wish 4: 
The Crackdown (Beacon Hill, suburbs). 
Bet you can hardly wait. 

Gimme Shelter is a rock-concert 
movie that’s also a horror movie. What 
began, simply enough, as a look at the 
Rolling Stones on tour turned into a 
devastating piece of cinéma-vérité, as 
the Maysles brothers’ cameras recorded 
the stabbing of a black youth (by a 
rowdy Hell's Angel) at the Altamont 
concert of 1969 — a disaster that for 
many symbolized the end of the ‘60s. 
The movie plays tonight at 7:30 at the 
Brookline Arts Center, 86 Monmouth 
Street, Brookline, a presentation of the 
Rear Window. Admission is $3.75. Call 
277-4618. 

MUSIC. J.J. Johnson, who is to the 
modern jazz trombone what Charlie 
Parker was to the saxophone, has 
emerged from two decades of film 
scoring in Los Angeles to tour again at 
the head of his own band (including 
pianist Cedar Walton, who first worked 
with Johnson in 1958) — and it’s about 
time! J.J. arid Co. aré at the Regattabar, in 
the Charles Hotel, Bennett and Eliot 
Streets, in Harvard Square, through 
Sunday night. Call 864-1200. 

You'll also want to check out the trés 
hip vocal team of Jackie Cain and Roy 
Kral, who do their stuff, tonight and 
tomorrow, at Matrix, 1360 Worcester 
Road, in Natick. Call 876-7777. 

The ever-popular Composers in Red 


’ Sneakers check in tonight (just in time 


to celebrate American Music Week) with 
a concert of newer New Music, which 
they’ve promised to perform on “actual 
period instruments.” Tonight's concert, 
entitled “Solid Red,” features new works 
by Herman Weiss, Christopher Stowens, 
Jean Hasse, Herschel Garfein, Jeffrey 
Fischer, Marti Epstein, and Steve 
Adams, as well as a Top Ten 
countdown, culminating i in what they 
promise is the “number one all-time 
piece of American music.” If you haven't 
bought a pair of red sneakers yet (they 
ensure you free admission), what are 
you waiting for? The un-red-sneaker- 
shod pay $5. At 8 p.m. at Old Cambridge 
Baptist Church, 1151 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Harvard Square, Cambridge. 
Call 527-3171. 

THEATER. Got the cape on? Okay. It’s 


_been a season of warmed-over mass- 


pleasing theater, so you won't be 
surprised to hear that La Cage aux 
folles has sneaked in between, Cats.and 
the forthcoming Les Misérables. In this 


Sunday: HREHOSE’s ED 


go-round, Larry Kert and Harvey Evans 
star in the national touring productien of 
the 1984 Tony-winning musical based 
on Jean Poiret’s play about love and ‘ife 
in a drag club. Is it the same Jerry 
Herman/Harvey Fierstein extravaganza 
it always was or has AIDS darkenec the 
Saint-Tropez tan? Find out when the 
curtain goes up at 8 p.m. at the Wang 
Center, 270 Tremont Street, Boston, 
through November 15. Tickets are 
$10.50 to $37.50. Call 482-9293. 
Meanwhile, in the South End, 
NETworks, the New Ehrlich’s resident 
comedy troupe, puts on Phobias! The 
Musical, which tells you about a few _ 
things you're already afraid of and some 
(like “octadecaphobia,” fear of the ‘80s) 
you'll want to take advantage of while 
there’s still time. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
tonight and at 5 and 8:30 p.m. tomorrow 
at the New Ehrlich Theatre, 539 
Tremont Street, Boston. Tickets are $8 to 
$15. Call 482-6316. 

The ever-brave Theatre S. is at it 
again. This time the troupers are tearing 
through The Atlantic Beaches, a 
tragedy by Marguerite Duras, about a 
woman waiting fora lover sent her by 
her husband. Part of Theatre S.’s" 
Trans/Action series, this production 
features “a lightning-field of live 


vec 


. tomorrow. The 


microphones” that “intercept and 
electrify the wife‘s erotic story of 
desolation.” (And we thought our erotic 
story of desolation was bad.) Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. at St. Peter’s Church, 838 
Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge. 
Tickets are $10, $6.50 for students. Call 
625-6087. 

And this man didn’t mistake his wife 
for a hat, but in his new book he’s 
Wearing Dad’s Head. Author Barry 
Yourgrau shows up at the Brattle 
Theatre, in Harvard Square, tonight at 
' 9:45 (following the screening of Spaiding 
Gray’s film Swimming to Cambodia), to 
give a reading/performance from his 
collection of short stories. Tickets are $5 
for the reading or $7 for the film and the 
reading. Call the Brattle at 876-6837. 
DANCE. Bella Lewitzky has been at the 
vanguard of modern dance ever since 
there was a vanguard of modern dance. 
And what's more she’s proof positive that 
modern dance doesn’t have to mean East 
Coast. This year her company celebrates 
its 21st anniversary with a tour that 
passes through Northeastern University’s 
Alumni Auditorium tonight and 
m includes the 
}..works 8 dancers/8 lights, Facets, and 
‘Nos Duraturi. Presented by nuArts with. 
an 8 p.m. curtain at the auditorium, _..., 


. 
Sunday: Ferron 
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360 Huntington Avenue, Boston. Ticiets 


MUSIC. Since this is the fourth annual 
edition of the Folktree Festival of 
Women in Music, we're going to stop 
holding our breath — it’s become 
tradition. This year’s festival takes place 
in two parts. Tonight Cris Williamson, 
Queen Ida and the Bon Temps Zydeco 
Band, Connie Kaldor, Lucie Blue 
Tremblay, and the Tret Fure Band fire 
up with two shows, at 5 and 9:30 p.m., at 
the Berklee Performance Center, 136 
Massachusetts Avenue, Boston. (Part 
two, with Sweet Honey in the Rock, 
Buffy Sainte-Marie, Carla Sciaky, and 
Odetta, surfaces next Sunday.) Tickets 
are $14.50 and $16.50. Call 641-1010. 
PARTY. Tonight we're picking up the 
shreds of our Hallowe'en costume, 
gluing them back together, and 
marching over to the Black & White 
Ball. As usual, the annual fundraiser for 
the Bromfield Gallery, one of Boston's 
oldest artists cooperatives, features 
prizes for best costumes and “best 
creative fashions” (which we'd like to 


win), plus a slew of music (Herb’s Heard. 


arid Urban Renewal), a performance by 
the Bob Thomas Dancers, and an 
appearance by the Great Marvellos the 
magician. This year, as every year, it 
takes place at 8 p.m. at the Boston 
Center for the Arts, in the Cyclorama 
Building, 539 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Tickets are $15 in advance, $20 at the 
door. Call 262-7782. 


MUSIC. The perfect post-Crash-jitters 
date for the mildly nonconforming, 
mildly nonconforming postpunk guitar 
bands: almost entirely risen from the 
ashes of the Minutemen (though by no 
means promising to displace their 
memory yet) are fIREHOSE, and pouring 
gasoline and matches on roots rock of 
every stripe (though ditto) are Slovenly. 
Watch SST come in for another landing 
at T.T. the Bear’s, 10 Brookline Street, 
Cambridge. Call 492-0082. 

Some purists claim she’s a fussy, 
programmatic songwriter, but 
broadminded fans of folk and pop 
should know by now that Canadian 
singer and guitarist Ferron is merely 
literary in an unconventional way (she 
loves words and narratives without 
undue reverence for the neuresthenic 
formulas of singer-songwriterdom). And 
she’s a feminist without the narrow- 
audience-targeting and dour pieties of 
oppression that cling to the term 
nowadays. Most important, she was 
sharpening and refining explosive solo- 
acoustic performance chops long before 
Bruce Springsteen tumbled to the idea. 
Canadian Ferron has been away from 
these parts for some time and 
expectations are high for new material. 
With Inti-Illimani at the Berklee 
Performance Center for two shows, 3 
and 7:30 p.m. Tickets $14.50 and $16.50. 
Call 266-7455. 


See page 21 for highlights of the rest 
of the week. 


NEXT WEEKEND 


Shear Madness: a better Mousetrap 


Shear energy 


nless hair clogs the sink at the fictitious beauty salon at 155 
Newbury Street, Shear Madness, the comedy whodunit that takes 
place there, will become the longest-running nonmusical stage 
production in American theater history on November 16. Shear 
Madness, which at 3225 consecutive performances will beat out Broadway’s 
Life with Father, is to theater what Velveeta is to cheese. So how does it 
figure? 

The caricature of a stock-murder mystery, in which the offstage killing takes 
place above a salon that actually looks more like Broadway in Revere than 
Newbury Street in Back Bay, hooks its audience with an Edwin Droodish 
gimmick — the play ends differently from night to night. It works like this: two 
undercover cops show up for haircuts in order to observe the movements of 
the swishy homosexual hairdresser, his blue-mohawk-coiffed assistant, a 
society matron, and a shady antiques dealer. Eventually, Isabel Czerny, the 
concert pianist who lives upstairs, gets it in the throat with a pair of shears. By 
this time there have been enough entries and exits to incriminate each 
character and leave a trail of red herrings and blood. The audience, which all 
the while has been mopping up both clues and drinks in the Charles 
Playhouse’s cabaret-style Stage II, is asked by the stage cops to reconstruct the 
events leading up to the murder, question the characters (who improvise 
answers), and vote on the most likely suspect. When the votes are in, the cast 
plays out the ending the audience wants. 

If the critics had voted, the show might've left town long ago. So it’s no 
surprise to hear that Shear Madness is more tourist attraction than theater 
attraction — an American Mousetrap. The cast peppers the mystery with ad 
libs on local and current topics. (A recent night's production included a Liz 
Walker joke, a Boston-parking-ticket joke, a Fatal Attraction joke, and an 
allusion to the Phoenix's safer-sex kit. And Mrs. Shubert, the society matron, 
insisted the red stain on her glove was from something she ate at the Harvard 
Club while dining with Andrew Wyeth. She added, “Helga would’ve come but 
she had nothing to wear.”’) Bad jokes aside, ticket sales are up nine percent 
from last year (which was up from the year before), and the show has become 
one of those things, like Steve’s Ice Cream, that Boston’s known for. Press rep 
Amy Burack says, “When tourists come to town, they go to Faneuil Hall, they 
do the Freedom Trail, they'll do the Aquarium and one of the museums, and 
at night they'll come and see Shear Madness.” 

What those audiences see is the reworking of Paul Portner’s play 
Sherenschnitt by collaborators Marilyn Abrams and Bruce Jordan, who bought 
the rights in 1979. According to Abrams, who did TV commercials before her 
Madness success, the play was originally an audience-solved murder mystery, 
but “when we went to play it, it cried out to be a comedy.” So they rewrote it 
and brought it to Boston from the Lake George Dinner Theater, and though it’s 
never been in New York, it’s spawned sister companies in Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Montreal, and Barcelona. One production just opened in 
Washington, where it’s set in a Georgetown salon. Jordan and Abrams 
originated the roles of hairdresser and assistant, but in DC, Jordan plays 
hairdresser Tony Whitcomb and Abrams plays society matron Mrs. Shubert 
(‘I've gotten older”). 

In Boston, myriad shows have gone down the drain since Shear Madness 
opened, and numerous theaters have closed their doors (remember the Galaxy, 
the Next Move, the Peoples Theater, the Court Repertory, the Reality?). And 
whereas Ian McKellen didn’t always fill the house upstairs at the Charles this 
fall, Shear Madness was selling out. Press rep Burack reminds highbrows that 
Shear Madness is some people’s baptism in theater (‘The next time, they go to 
the Shubert”), and Abrams doesn’t seem surprised that this low-art drama has 
become the longest-running show in the theater. “It’s not a pretentious play, 
just a simple entertainment.” 

Shear Madness celebrates its 3225th consecutive performance on November 
16 at the Charles Playhouse’s Stage II, 74 Warrenton Street, Boston. Curtain is 
at 7 p.m. Tickets are $16 to $19, $10 for seniors and student rush. Call 426-5225. 

—RD 
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Philip Taaffe, Rebound 


Art 


and off the Street 


Philip Taaffe mocks the sublime 


by David Bonetti 


hilip Taaffe paints a pretty picture. There’s no 
P denying that the man knows how to put together 


a composition that makes a strong, and ingratiat- 
ing, first impression. The legion of collectors in Boston 
who found their images of Heaven realized in the 
“bland, large, balanced, and Apollonian” paintings of 
Morris Louis, Kenneth Noland, Jules Olitski, and Helen 
Frankenthaler should also find Taaffe’s tasteful work to 
their liking. Like the color-field painters championed by 
Clement Greenberg (and that’s his phrase up there), 
Taaffe askes little of his viewers, but alas, he gives back 
even less. His work is decidedly secular. At his current 
show at the Mario Diacono Gallery (through November 
14), Taaffe exhibits three new works that reveal his 
working process and critical thinking. They also reveal 
his considerable success as a maker of pictures, along 
with his more profound failure as an artist. 

Taaffe is the best of the neo-geo (for new geometric) 
painters currently flouishing in the disintegration of 
New York’s once all-powerful art scene. These children 
of the millennium’s end are weary of the world and feel 
the weight of art history heavy on their shoulders. Yet 
Taaffe is more intelligent than his partners in decline, if 
only because he is not given to making the kind of 
ridiculous doomsday statements that marked last year’s 
ICA exhibition “Endgame.” Sherrie Levine grand- 
iloquently tells us that her art is about ‘the uneasy death 
of modernism”; Ross Bleckner admits that he thinks 
about painting's “failed dreams” while painting his own; 
Peter Halley, a Phillips Andover graduate, makes the 
most pretentious and obtuse pronouncements of the 
bunch and turns out the worst paintings as well. Among 
other things, the neo-geoists believe that painting as a 
tradition is kaput, even as they continue to paint. (Marcel 
Duchamp believed the same thing — and he gave up 
painting.) Taaffe, to his credit, makes paintings that are 
not paintings. They look like paintings but are actually 
collages of repeated patterns of geometric forms that the 
artist has silkscreened and pasted on the primed canvas. 
Thus he makes paintings without going through the 
process of painting, a process he doesn’t believe in. This 
disdain for the medium and open acceptance of 
mechanical procedures comes by way of Andy Warhol, 
who also suggested the paradigm of the egoless artist 
Taaffe has adopted. 

Like much of the art that appeared at the end of the 
last century, Taaffe’s work exists for its own sake, with 
no reference to states of feeling or ideas outside itself. Its 
existence is the result of a dialogue between the artist 
and art history. In a slide talk he gave at the Museum 
School on the eve of his Boston opening, Taaffe showed 
a broad understanding of geometric art, from the high- 
modernist productions of Mondrian, Jean Arp, Barnett 


Newman, Bridget Riley, Ellsworth Kelly, and Myron 
Stout to African scarification patterns, Moldavian and 
Russian church decoration, 19th-century German typo- 
graphy, 18th -century hair combs, various calligraphies, 
and wrought-iron decoration. Taaffe sees the un- 
copyrighted styles of the past as available for his use, 
and he appropriates not only signature styles but actual 
paintings by other artists, which he combines with 
generic decorations. Rebound, for instance, is a copy of 
the 1959 Ellsworth Kelly canvas, where two bulging 
white forms touch on a black field. Taaffe has mottled 
Kelly’s immaculate surfaces, however (his collage 
practice is messy), and he has collaged repeated 
boomeranglike forms across what in Kelly had been two 
articulate and pure forms. He refers to Kelly oniy to 
violate that artist’s intentions. 

Another, more serious violation takes place in 
Onement, a simulation of Barnett Newman’s 1953 
canvas Onement VI, in which a blue field is intersected 
by a gold stripe (or “zip,” as Newman called the things). 
Here an elaborate wrought-iron gate is superimposed 
across the image’s surface. Taaffe’s only published 
article was about Newman: “Sublimity, Now and For- 
ever, Amen” (Arts magazine, March 1986) discusses 
Newman’s famous 1948 essay “The Sublime Is Now,” 
in which Newman proposed that American artists of his 
generation (the abstract expressionists), “free ...of 
memory, association, nostalgia, legend, myth,” were 
creating a sublime art that had not been seen in the West 
since Gothic ecstasy gave way to Renaissance reason. 
Newman is clearly a crucial artist for Taaffe, for he has 
appropriated Newman’s work before — in 1985, for 
instance, he remade Newman's Vir Heroicus Sublimis as 
Homo Fortissimus Excelsus. Taaffe writes, “Now the 
sublime, surely we must all realize, is an experience 
essential to the preservation of our humanity. Especially, 
I would submit, since we are living in a sublimity- 
deprived society. Yes, I favor the ascendancy of a 
sublime art.” He concludes, however, “We will construct 
a mock-sublime to summon the sublime by indirection, 
because teasing or entertaining the sublime is just 
another way of aspiring toward sublimity.” 

Wrong. If sublimity is your goal (and it doesn’t have to 
be), you have to go for it straight on — you can’t 
approach it by indirection or through irony. Irony 
implies no firm belief in the existence of sublimity, 
which is a category of experience that requires total and 
sincere belief. Taaffe, I’m afraid, has gotten caught in 
Warhol's web. If you accept an art of irony, of camp, as 
Warhol and the best artists of his generation did, you 
throw ideas of sublimity out with the rest of the 
romanticism much of our art has been based on for the 

Continued on page 15 


Back the 
chain gang 


by Clif Garboden 


he highlight of last week's television offerings — 
i no doubt it'll be a highlight of the entire season — 
was cop chronicler Joseph Wambaugh’s adapta- 
tion of his own based-in-crime book Echoes in the 
Darkness. This CBS two-nighter took a cast (including 
Peter Coyote, Stockard Channing, and Cindy Pickett), 
dressed it up like the ensemble of some middle-of-the- 
road sitcom, then sucked it — and the audience — into 
the true story of a diabolically small-minded triple 
murder of a divorced schoolteacher and her two 
children, following the story through the seven-year 
police investigation of the crime. It was five hours of TV 
that never seemed like a waste of time. And because the 
story was true, there were no last-minute confessions, 
providential evidential breakthroughs, or irrefutable 
revelations (the narrative mainstays of TV crime fiction), 
even though viewers couldn’t stop expecting them. It 
was a refreshing and successful attempt at realism in an 
era when most cop shows bypass the criminal-justice 
system by having the bad guy bang-gloriously shot in 
self-defense 90 seconds shy of the last commercial. 

The Wambaugh effort is especially impressive in 
contrast to the HBO Pictures first-run movie The Man 
Who Broke 1000 Chains, which first aired on Saturday, 
October 31. (Replays will show up on HBO November 8, 
12, 16, and 20; decipher whatever your cable company 
provides for program listings for exact times.) The Man 
Who Broke 1000 Chains is also based in fact — the story 
of Robert Elliot Burns, a troubled and unemployed 
World War I vet who heads south to seek his fortune in 
the Florida land boom of the ‘20s and ends up falsely 
convicted of armed robbery. Burns recorded his 
brutalization in a Georgia prison camp as well as his two 
escapes from forced labor in a bestselling book, J] Am a 
Fugitive from a Georgia Chain Gang. The book, and 
subsequent 1932 Mervin LeRoy movie adaptation 
starring Paul Muni, created so much public outcry over 
cruel-and-unusual Georgia justice that chain gangs were 
eventually abolished. But the HBO movie is more than a 
remake of the LeRoy film. It’s based not just on Burns's 
book but on a sequel written by Vincent Godfrey Burns, 
his brother. Thus The Man Who Broke 1000 Chains 
contains scenes of Burns on the lam seeing his own 
autobiography turn into a sensation and even watching 
Paul Muni’ bring back painful memories on the ‘silver 
screen. 

Add to this basically great idea for a script a cast that 
includes Charles Durning, Sonia Braga (Kiss of the 
Spider Woman), James Keach, Elisha Cook (Shane and 
The Maltese Falcon), and bluesman Taj Mahal, hand. the 
whole thing over to director Daniel Mann (Come Back, 
Little Sheba, Butterfield 8, and Playing for Time), and 
you should have something better than your average 
TV-movie. And to be fair, you do. Although the picture 
is uneven, there are scenes — interestingly, all of them 
outside the prison camp — when the story, acting, 
dialogue, and period setting combine to make you care 
about Burns as a person and think about him outside the 
context of a familiar old movie. 

But HBO missed its chance. Burns is played by Top 
Gun’s Val Kilmer, who triés so hard to prove he’s a real 
actor and not just a teen idol that he delivers too many 
performances. Burns in New York as an unemployed vet 
stands like a madman in the rain demanding a job and 
berating passing traffic. Burns the southbound hobo is a 
bewildered innocent unwise to the ways of the road. 
Burns in prison is a determined, desperate, betrayed 
victim who charms fellow cons into helping him break 
out. Burns incognito in Chicago after his first escape is 
suddenly a soulful angry writer who — with the help of 
his cloying, sex-starved landlady — becomes a meteoric 
success as a magazine publisher. Burns as a leading 
citizen of the Windy City is a glad-handing all-American 
civic booster, articulate with platitudes. His lives don’t 
overlap. It’s as if Kilmer were doing a half-dozen 
characters — portraying each well enough, but never 
making them add up to one believable man. Toward the 
end (after Burns’s second incarceration and escape), 
Kilmer plays his character as a babbling, stammering 
burnout, which is the only understandable transition 
offered; lacking one well-developed role for counter- 
point, though, even this seems incongruous. 

The production itself shortchanges its material. Where 
we expect a new look at an overused setting or situation, 
Mann falls back on stock Hollywood approaches. The 
movie opens with a black-and-white (or did our cable 
feed just lose its color again?) World War I sequence — 
after all, World War I was in black and white. But this 
isn’t archival footage. It’s a collection of precision- 
choreographed acrobatic stunts punctuated by a lot of 
explosions — like a Miami Vice shootout without the 
pastels. Later, when Burns confides in his priest brother 
in his parents’ New York apartment, you can’t help 
thinking of John Travolta doing pretty much the same 
thing in pretty much the same place in Saturday Night 
Fever. (Talk about your inappropriate disruptions.) The 
hobo camp where Burns's real troubles start looks warm 
and cozy, just like a set for a hobo-scene parody. Burns’s 
escapes lack development or tension — you know he’s 
going to get away because the chase is so lackluster. And 

Continued on page 16 
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All for one 


by Lisa M. Friedlander 


hoke the white collar with a tie, stand shirt and 
i tie on a peach-colored doubleknit pair of pants, 

armor those with a black suit coat and an even 
blacker leather bike helmet. Then insert a shivery 
blonde twig of a dancer — Paula Hunter — and start up 
the music by John Giorno. What do you get? The 
character in Hunter’s solo work One in One, a character 
for whom élan vital and any real connection to nature 
have been abstracted, a computerized persona from : 
whom an essential part of the operating program has 
been erased. What's left are shards of a life before, 
perhaps a life that has broken down in the fast lane of 
golf, singing in nightclubs, race-car driving — these 
being the images that recur as fragmentary phrases, 
kinesthetically connected but intellectual non sequiturs. 

Hunter stares vacantly, talks to herself in silent 
monosyllables as she presses a finger to her upper lip, 
flips it to her forehead, then points with both hands to 
her temples, as if describing the void aching between 
them. In profile she contracts her torso so deeply, so 
emptyingly, that when she squats down her legs fill the 
hollow space left by her torso. And when she jumps and 
turns around the stage, her mortality itself hovers as a 
not-quite-invisible partner. In One in One, the last and 
best piece on a concert of six works performed at Mobius 
last weekend by the Providence-based choreographer 
and faculty member at Holy Cross College, Hunter 
achieves a blend of atavistic and robotic characteristics. 
There are elements of the vulnerable Greek goddesses 
— Hera, Demeter, and Persephone in their susceptibility 
to abuse as mythologized by the patriarchal Olympians. 
And there are also Stepford Wife images — women 
whose insides are abducted and replaced by simplified 
electronic impulses. Wherefore art thou Woman? 

All this stems from the performance as well as from 
the choreography. Hunter’s three solo characters are all 
starved — for sex, affection, identity, or wholeness. And 
her dancing combines skill and agility with a kind of 
hypertense tautness. It’s not nerves as in stage fright. 
Hunter vibrates like the plucked string of a violin (a 
simile made all the more real as Sarah Boyd Blair 
improvises live on violin to two other dances), and the 
shrieks and squeaks of those strings sting the at- 
mosphere long after she’s offstage. In a way Hunter is 
really awkward, her bones and muscles on edge, at war 
against the surface sheath of movement. Her eyes shine 
with a speedy-but-going-nowhere glow. 

In Petrochemical, Mom (music by Laurie Anderson), 
Hunter. is a black-and-silver-jacketed teen, perhaps 
reacting to the mom of which Anderson sings. She is all 
adolescent mania, somersaulting backward to land in a 
split, doing a split jump, then tiptoeing backward while 
pointing behind herself. She contracts her body in a jazz 
posture, an unfortunate motif in this work, which moves 
from inventive action to cliché. This inconsistency isn’t 
found in One in One or in Girl Talk, the opening solo. 
Here Hunter is featured in a shapeless pink dress, 
dropping to and rising from the floor, spreading her 
wisps of legs in frank sexual invitation, crinkling herself 
up like autumn leaves fallen, colorless, unlamented. In 
this solo she cuts a pathetic figure, though it is not as 
refined as the one in One in One. 

Unfortunately the other three pieces, two quartets 
and a duet, are at best college-level efforts, though the 
duet, One on One, has some promising features. They 
provided a poor context for Hunter as a soloist. Had she 
presented a concert of quirky solos, then her bizarre, 
cantankerous, comatose characters would have stood 
out as pristine artifices, gems with more or fewer facets. 
But in context you have to wonder whether Hunter's 
character in One in One isn’t just a lucky accident. In the 
intimate setting of the Mobius loft, near Museum Wharf, 
everything is magnified. You're in as close as you are to 
the pores, glances, clenched jaws of a Bergman film like 
Persona. 

Without the distancing element of celluloid, it’s the 
dancers that have to regulate the audience-performer 
relationship. And professionalism was lacking among 
the otherwise sincere dancers. One on One, for Paul 
Benney and Almon Grimsted in long pony tails and 
Army fatigues, had some highly charged, engaging 
moments in what proved to be a multidimensional 
encounter of tender embraces, conflictual maneuvers, 
coercive catapults, and ambivalent leaning on/pushing 
against counterbalancing acts. When Hunter's choreo- 
graphy navigated the physical possibilities of raw 
interplay between two bodies, the latent content 
remained basic. But the inclusion of dancy, decorative 
material not only added unwelcome elements to the 
dynamics of the relationship (making you wonder 
unnecessarily about how these two were getting along) 
but introduced a movement vocabulary that the dancers 
executed with less skill. Benney and Grimsted found 
themselves dancing together literally rather than figu- 
ratively. It takes courage to stay with movement that 
allies itself to wrestling, carrying, embracing — the raw 
stuff — rather than producing evidence that the piece is 
a real dance. Benney and Grimsted were certainly 
willing to take risks. At the end one of the men threw 
the other a good six feet into the air. He landed with a 
bone-hard thud as the lights went out. 

Hunter’s concert offered a look at the work of a 
choreographer still finding her voice, still experiment- 
ing with its range, clarity, and bite. The eccentric solos 
are the most promising, and they share, with the duet, 

some movement of brutal integrity. a) 


JORN NORDELL 


Tim Hill: “I’ve always identified with authors.” 


State of the art 


The over-to-Hill gang 


by Mark Caro 


ack doesn’t really want to tackle that giant; he’d be 
J just as happy to grab as much gold as his little hands 
can carry, skitter back down the beanstalk, and 
share the wealth with an appreciative throng. Ah, 
the joys of being a little man in a world of big, clumsy 
giants. Tim Hill is eagerly waiting for his seeds to grow. 

Hill can be found in a small, modern office inside the 
Old Charles Meeting House on the flat of Beacon Hill; 
the combination of new and old seems an appropriate 
setting for the small-scale publishing revolution he has 
planned. Hill & Company released its first books this 
spring (distributing them through an arrangement with 
the New York-based Kampmann & Company, which 
specializes in small publishers), and the list of authors is 
one any new publisher would kill for: John le Carré, 
Martin Cruz Smith, and James Carroll. The titles, 
however, are not new. They represent Hill’s Rediscovery 
Books series — attractive, inexpensive ($9.95) hardcover 
editions of early works by authors who have since 
become celebrated, including le Carré’s first two novels, 
Call for the Dead and A Murder of Quality, Cruz Smith's 
Nightwing, and Carroll's Madonna Red. Hill's fall list 
includes Ross Macdonald’s Blue City and Louis 
Auchincloss’s The Rector of Justin, as well as The Fletch 
Chronicle, the first of three trilogies comprising all nine 
of Gregory Mcdonald’s popular mysteries. 

Releasing those novels in reasonably priced hardcover 
editions is nice, but it’s hardly a pot-of-gold idea. “We 
haven't set the world on fire, nor did we expect to,” Hill 
says. “We certainly don’t intend that the Rediscovery 
Books are going to be a significant percentage of our 
sales. They are an important way to start. They are an 
important way to attract authors.” And attracting 
authors is the key: writers are happy to see their early 
books back in print in hardcover, and they certainly 
don’t mind collecting new royalties for old works. And 
perhaps once a John le Carré starts working with Hill & 
Company, he'll decide to give it his new business as 
well. After all, Gregory Mcdonald did. 

Last week Hill released Mcdonald’s new novel, A 
World Too Wide. The first in his Time 2 quartet of 
serious nonmysteries, World is not a guaranteed 
bestseller, but it is still a new work by a well-known 
author. “Here's a case where our approaching an author 
for the inclusion of some early books — namely the 
Fletch books — in the Rediscovery series also got us to 
talking, and now as a result we're publishing original 
books,” Hill says. The original books are where he 
intends to find his gold. 

The other key to Hill & Company’s success lies in its 
small scale. Only Hill and marketing vice-president 
Henry Houghton are full-time employees; everyone else 
is on retainer. For each book, publisher and author 
together select an editor, a copy editor, a designer, and a 
publicity expert, all of whom are hired on a project-by- 


project basis. Hill maintains that the low overhead 
allows the company to work with talented people it 
couldn't afford full time, to commit substantial funds to 
advertising and publicizing each book, and to offer 
authors larger shares of the profits. Mcdonald agrees: 
“When I have a book at a New York publishing house 
and it does extremely well, more and more expenses are 
grabbed off it for their real-estate charges and other 
people’s martinis and limousines,” he says. “At Hill & 
Company, each book is a separate underwriting, and 
only those expenses regarding that book can be charged 
off against that book’s profits.” 

Despite the “very substantial’ decrease in advance he 
accepted in order to publish World with Hill, Mcdonald 
did not even shop the novel around large New York 
houses. “Obviously I am taking a risk here, and I am 
nervous about it,” he says. Nevertheless, “it has been the 
best publishing experience of my life so far. They are 
educated, they know what literature is, and they can be 
responsive on the right level. I kid you not: there is very 
little of that in New York publishing.” And if the book is 
a success, Mcdonald stands to be more than com- 
pensated by Hill’s royalty and profit-sharing plan. 

Hill & Company offers continuity not found with 
larger publishers. Mcdonald knows he will always deal 
with Tim Hill rather than with a revolving door of 
editors, and he doubts that a New York house would 
offer that kind of commitment to the entire Time 2 
quartet. “They play musical desks too much. They're not 
in the publishing business; they're in the soap business. 
And I don’t want these books treated as bars of soap.” 

Mcdonald also appreciates Hill's desire to involve him 
in his book’s production. “They have permitted me to 
share in the day-by-day publishing adventure more 
fully. They have Milton Glaser, who is a great designer, 
design the covers of these books, and I get the cover 
mock-ups for A World Too Wide, and I’m sitting in 
Tennessee, and I’m saying, ‘This is not the green that I’m 
seeing out my window. There’s a lot more yellow in 
those hills. Can we try it again?’ And they went back two 
or three times to bring out the green. That's the kind of 
thing that you don’t get from publishers too often.” 

Mcdonald refers to Hill's plan as “revolutionary,” 
which is perhaps overstating the case. Hill & Company 
is not about to overthrow the status quo of the 
blockbuster mentality, and it’s certainly not to be 
confused with radical publishing houses like South End 
Press. Nevertheless, Hill & Company — like a handful 
of other small houses popping up across the country — 
represents a significant departure in a publishing world 
where authors choose between business-as-usual New 
York houses and the self-conscious obscurity of so many 
regional presses. Not often is artistic freedom as- 
similated into a business scheme and considered a 

Continued on page 16 
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Film 


Lush for life 


Faye Dunaway and Mickey Rourke: down and out together 


Mickey Rourke pours himself into Barfly 


by Owen Gleiberman 


BARFLY. Directed by Barbet Schroeder. Written by 
Charles Bukowski. With Mickey Rourke, Faye 
Dunaway, Alice Krige, J.C. Quinn, Jack Nance, and 
Frank Stallone. A Cannon release. At the Nickel- 
odeon and the Harvard Square. 


Charles Bukowski’s writing — that a perpetually 

drunken poet/womanizer/brawler/derelict could 
live closer to the bone, closer to life, than the rest of us 
squares — Barfly, which the 67-year-old Bukowski 
wrote, never quite makes that truth come alive. Yet the 
movie is a lot of fun; it’s inviting in a loose, slapdash 
way. Based on Bukowski’s own years as an anonymous 
literary boozer living on Los Angeles’s skid row, the film 
isn’t always convincing about the drunken way of life, 
but it’s an infectious little comedy about the drunken 
state of mind. The characters don’t just reel when they 
get up from a barstool or tumble into bed. In their heads, 
at least, they’re reeling while they’re still on the barstool. 
Reeling has become a way of life for them, and they're so 
good at it they seem to move through the days charmed, 


I f there’s any truth to the underlying assertion of 


as though the slurry, child’s-eye perceptions of a good 
bender were something they shared telepathically. 
Before long, you’re on the wavelength too. 

I’ve always preferred the idea of Bukowski to his 
actual writing. In photographs, where he proudly flashes 
simian features and pockmarks the size of marbles, he 
looks like the most wasted man who ever lived. There’s 
an odd, gripping sort of fascination in that mug — in the 
experiences that must have produced it, in how it 
survived them. In the movie, Bukowski, called Henry 


Chinaski (and played by Mickey Rourke, in a daring | 


comic performance that grows on you), defends his 
bummy existence by saying it takes endurance to drink 
around the clock; anyone who's ever awakened with a 
wicked hangover, the kind that makes the mere thought 
of more alcohol seem like poison, will know what he 
means. Bukowski the drunk — the religious, dedicated 
drunk — is really a man of monstrous will, one who's 
constantly testing the limits of his “freedom.” He’s like a 
guttersnipe Mailer, or a Henry Miller who never went to 
Europe and instead found the fermented, life-force 
extravagance he was seeking on skid row. When you 


read Tropic of Cancer, the lurid éxaggeration of Miller's 
descriptions — his way of heightening every Paris alley, 
every rancid slab of butter, every feral screw — becomes 
a kind of sensual triumph. Bukowski, on the other hand, 
has more than a little blarney in him, and the 
exaggerations in his notes from the underground are of a 
more basic (and unsatisfying) sort. He hypes his 
experiences, shoving the porno-bohemian rawness in 
your face, and doing it in a style at once arty and glib — 
it’s stream-of-consciousness James M. Cain. 

Still, a legend has grown up around him, and a sizable 
cult (especially in parts of Europe, where he’s practically 
a celebrity), and it’s easy to understand why. The way 
this jaunty, demon-haunted soul bridges the worlds of 
the poet and the gutter is unique, and a little heroic. 
Bukowski the self-dramatizing rummy existentialist is 
the hero of his writing, and he’s far more memorable 
than anyone he meets up with, or anything he describes. 
The fun of Barfly is that Mickey Rourke plays him with 
the self-dramatization intact. Enveloping the role in his 
smiling, soft-voiced benevolence, Rourke lets Henry's 
boasting seem tacky and sweet — a last refuge from 
despair. He adopts a mid-range whine that makes him 
sound like a slurred W.C. Fields, and what's funny about 
it is that the lines Henry keeps coming up with are a 
literary bum’s version of W.C. Fields lines — spiky 
observations intended for anyone who's listening, but 
mostly for himself. He’s never not drunk in this movie, 
and his lines grow right out of that eternal inward- 
directed stupor. Henry can’t even be asked something as 
simple as who he is without muttering, “The eternal 
question-n-n-n ...” He says it in a friendly, throwaway 
daze; you can’t tell whether he’s serious or parodying the 
two-bit turns of his own mind. This character is meant to 
be a writer (and one with talent), but he comes across as 
an alkie version of one of Shakespeare’s fools, a 
narcissist caught in a round-the-clock dialogue with 
himself. Tossing out hardboiled bon mots is his way of 
sharing the dialogue with everyone else. He’s comically 
harmless — the most honest flake around. 

For a while, Rourke’s performance struck me as a little 
mannered. He’s always been attracted to the glamorous 
possibilities of scruffiness (in Rumble Fish, for instance, 
he had himself looking like an off-duty drag queen out 
of a Diane Arbus photograph), and here, sporting a 10- 
day growth of beard, long, grease-darkened hair, and a 
lower lip that puffs out in semi-controlled babyish 
defiance, he seems engaged, at first, in a private contest 
to see how low he can go. It’s Mickey Rourke, the prince 
of sleaze! The king of out-of-it!! Rourke based the 
performance on time he spent hanging out with the 
aging Bukowski, and his slow, old-man movements are 
a little puzzling. His Henry, who looks about 30, walks 
with the stoop of a small gorilla, his head thrust forward 
but his shoulders held back, arms hanging behind his 
body as if to balance himself. After a while, though, the 
wrecked, shambling look starts to come together with 
the playfully disordered vocal inflections. 

Rourke has done something impressive here, He 
doesn’t just disappear under his skid-row disguise. He 
forgets himself — forgets Mickey Rourke the sly, soft- 
spoken devil — and discovers a new innocence. His 
Henry isn’t an emotionally rich creation, but he may be 
the most sheerly endearing character in any movie this 
year. There’s something almost courtly about him. He’s 
a scavenger, the kind of man who'll walk into a 
stranger's empty flat and raid the refrigerator, but unlike 
your average bum, he’s as responsive to people as he is 
to the food he’s stealing or the booze he’s cadging. He 

Continued on page 15 


Heaven can grate 


by Charles Taylor 


MADE IN HEAVEN. Directed by Alan Rudolph. 
Written by Bruce A. Evans and Raynold Gideon. With 
Timothy Hutton, Kelly McGillis, Debra Winger, 
Maureen Stapleton, Ann Wedgeworth, and Don 
Murray. A Lorimar release. At the Charles and in the 


suburbs. 


filmmakers. Relying on mood and conceit rather 

than a unified story or characters, his films play 
like the pipe dreams of someone who sees movies as 
poetic conceptions. That's true of even a good one like 
the erotic comedy Choose Me. The touches in that movie 
included dancers performing what looked like a mating 
ritual outside the expressionistically lit lurid/romantic 
dive and a script loaded with hammy, wildly literary 
howlers you couldn't always be sure you were meant to 
laugh at. It worked because the characters’ romantic 
longings were played for ditsy comedy, and the cast (all 
terrific) managed to get on the same likably looped 
wavelength. 

Rudolph took the goings-on in his last picture, 
Trouble in Mind, more seriously. The movie was the sort 
of thing that almost never works — a poetic deconstruc- 
tion of film noir that was nothing but atmosphere and 
music and bits left over from other movies. About all I 
retain from it is Kris Kristofferson’s weatherbeaten stare 
and Marianne Faithfull’s piercing rendition of the title 
song. At one point in Rudolph’s new movie, Made in 
Heaven, a character is asked if she’s into French New 
Wave directors. The question is telling, because that 
appears to be the sort of filmmaking Rudolph aspires to. 
When he dresses leading lady Kelly McGillis in a loose 
sweater and boy's cap. he’s trying to do for her what 
Louis Malle did for Brigitte Bardot when he dressed her 
in boy’s clothes in Viva Maria! There's also a drama- 
tization of an anecdote from Stolen Kisses (in Truffaut's 
hands a touching throwaway, in Rudolph’s a bare- 
faced lump-in-the-throat homage). But Rudolph 


A lan Rudolph may be the dippiest of all talented 


isn't up to the level of a Truffaut, or even to the 
confections of Jacques Demy. At his best, he reminds me 
of one of Dickens's eccentrics, caught in his own 
pursuits, spinning out tales that win you over through 
the quirkiness of the telling. At his worst, he’s a 
moonstruck student poet too infatuated with his bad 
ideas to discard them. 

Made in Heaven, a romantic fantasy of love after 
death, is a strange blend of ‘40s kitsch and ‘60s kitsch. 
The movie plays as though Rudolph had taken nitrous 
oxide, looked at Maxfield Parrish prints, read Richard 
Bach, and then rolled the cameras. The story opens in 
the mid ‘40s, with a black-and-white prologue. Mike 
Shea (Timothy Hutton), a young man without a job, 
leaves his parents (Ann Wedgeworth and James 
Gammon) and his hometown and sets out for California 
to find work. Along the way, he drowns while rescuing 
a woman who’s driven her car into a lake. Arriving in 
Heaven, he runs into Annie (Kelly McGillis), a woman 
his own age who, because she was born in the Beyond, 
remains a pure soul. When McGillis, dressed in her soft 
shades of white, looks wide-eyed at Hutton and says, 
“Maybe I can help you, I'm a guide,” you know you're in 
for it — that the film is going to be about how two people 
destined for one another meet and become each other's 
salvation. But, of course, there’s a hitch. Every soul in 
Rudolph’s Heaven is slated to return to earth as a 
different person, with no memory of a former life. And 
just as these two are about to be married, Annies 
number comes up. Mike begs the man in charge, an 
oddball named Emmett Humbird (played, in an 
uncredited appearance, by Debra Winger in close- 
cropped orange hair and a man’s suit like the garb 
Annie Lennox wore in the “Sweet Dreams” video), to let 
him return to find her. Emmett agrees, placing him on 
earth (with no memory of what's happened) with 30 
years to find her or lose her forever. Mike returns as 
Elmo, a grubby drifter, and Annie as Ally, a toy designer. 

Is there a more sexless romantic setting than Heaven? 


Whenever the movies use this conceit, love becomes a 
matter of soulful glances and passionate hand holding (it 
happened even with an electric combination‘like Warren 
Beatty and Julie Christie). Romance here means Hutton 
and McGillis lolling around in golden-green fields in 
their summer whites or nesting ‘in the cottage Hutton 
builds, a sunny, airy affair with exposed-beam walls and 
lace shawls and curtains. Rudolph may think he’s giving 
us a twist by creating a Heaven where it’s possible to 
make love, but we're meant to understand that the 
characters indulge in “chaste” sex, a purer variety than 
the earthly sort. The movie reaches its gaga peak when 
Annie asks Mike to make love to her and they roll 
slowly, endlessly, around fluffy white clouds as Annie 
gazes into his eyes and says, “I’m glad you died.” 
Rudolph’s Heaven runs to sunny country gardens and 
large, brightly lit halls and manicured small-town streets 
with adolescent ballet dancers twirling about and people 
riding old-fashioned, huge-wheeled bicycles. There are 
a few attempts at comedy, like the unvarying niceness of 
everyone Mike runs into or his chance encounters with 
xcquaintances who died years before. But Rudolph gives 
the movie a layer of melancholy that keeps you at odds, 
and he’s too caught up in his top-heavy whimsy to free 
us up to laugh. A shot like the one of Annie in her 
inviting four-poster hovering above a woodsy pond 
could be funny (and striking) if Rudolph acknowledged 
its silliness. But wher he asks us to be struck by its 
lyricism, all there is to notice is that the shot looks like 
a greeting card 

Rudolph and his cinematographer, Jan Kiesser, shoot 
everything in a sunny haze with wispy smoke filtering 
through until you feel as though you had to squint to 
take in an entire shot. Anc the characters’ method of 
traveling around (thinking of 4 place and then being 
magically transported to it) makes for a certain visual 
displacement, with people fading in and out of the frame 
and sometimes continuing conversations (telepathically) 
after they re gone When the movie returns to earth, it is 
if anything even more fractured. There are — well, not 
scenes so much as snapshots of Elmo drifting from one 
place to another, and of Ally working on her new gizmos 


and suffering in a loveless marriage to a commercial 
Continued on page 15 
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Grief 


Juzo Itami’s black-comic Funeral © 


by Steve Vineberg 


THE FUNERAL. Written and directed by Juzo Itami. 
With Tsutomu Yamazaki, Nobuko Miyamoto, Kin 
Sugai, and Shuji Otaki. A New Yorker release. At the 
Coolidge Corner. 


an anecdote about a neighbor who came to pay 

her respects after the funeral. Pumping the arm 
of one of the mourners, she blurted out, “Sorry about 
that!” The point is that the visitor's blunder provided a 
burst of comic relief — and also (though I’m not sure my 
friend saw it this way) that on as solemn an occasion as 
a funeral, a ritual that ill fits the messy emotions 
associated with death, people can always be counted on 
to behave inappropriately. That's the theme of The 
Funeral, the Juzo Itami comedy that was his first picture, 
finally in distribution because of the success of his recent 
Tampopo. For the first two-thirds, the movie is like a 
Kaufman-and-Hart farce done in Robert Altman free- 
style, with Bufiuel touches. A man (Koen Okumura) dies 
of a heart attack in the countryside outside Tokyo; his 
widow (Kin Sugai) decrees that the funeral should be 
held there, so it’s up to her daughter and son-in-law 
(Nobuko Miyamoto and Tsutomu Yamazaki, the ramen 
queen and king of Tampopo), who own the country 
house, to supervise the event. We see the family viewing 
the body for the first time, dealing with the undertaker 
(an obsequious fellow in shades and a beret, probably 
meant to suggest a movie director, played by Nekohachi 
Edoya), ordering food for the wake, handling hysterical 
guests, guests drunk on sake, guests who make scenes or 
overstay their welcome. There’s even a moment that 
parallels my friend’s tale — an aging man, a croquet 
buddy of the deceased, who bows to the family on his 
way out of the wake and assures them, “It really was a 
great tragedy,” as though he were complimenting a 
meal. 

The hosts of the funeral, Wabisuke and Chizuko, are 
actors — like Itami, a film performer for 25 years, and 
Miyamoto, his real-life wife; Itami got the idea for the 
picture when Miyamoto’s father died and he found 
himself in Wabisuke’s position. When the news arrives 
of the old man’s demise, they’re filming a commercial in 
which she plays a geisha serving him sake while half a 
dozen Japanese men in suits and ties watch them on a 
monitor and laugh in amusement at the quaint, 
antiquated scene. Chizuko is still in costume when she 
receives the phone call; then we see her spin out of her 
kimono, with the help of a dresser, and reappear in 
slacks, smoking a cigarette. Itami wants us to see that the 
rituals surrounding the funeral belong to an earlier, more 
formalized time, and that for contemporary Japanese to 
put them on requires performance skills, skills that are 
particularly hard to summon up when you find yourself 
with an unexpected case of stage fright. (Although 
Wabisuke acts professionally, he gets so nervous in 
anticipation of the speech he’s supposed to make after 
the cremation that his legs can’t stop shaking.) Itami gets 
a lot of comic mileage out of this idea. There’s a hilarious 


A friend whose mother died a few years ago has 


scene in which Chizuko and Wabisuke study a video 
called The ABCs of Funerals to learn how to comport 
themselves the next day, and another in which the 
psychiatrist next door (Masahiko Tsugawa), who called 
the ambulance on the night of his neighbor's attack, 


.comes by with his wife (Michiyo Yokayama) to 


exchange sober, well-worn banalities about his dilemma 
over which hospital to call. And Wabisuke’s friend Aoki 
(Takashi Tsumura) roams around during the funeral 
preparations, capturing everything in a home movie; 
when we see the final product, we notice that everyone's 
smiling through it — we might be watching a birthday 
party or a summer-camp romp played back on 8mm. 
What makes it affecting is the combination of the silence 
and the feeling of people caught between their natural 
impulses and their straining to rise to an occasion. 


The film is overlong, and some of the sequences 
misfire, thanks to clumsy staging or bad timing. (An 
interlude between Wabisuke and his flighty mistress, 
played by Haruna Takase, seems interminable.) As 
Tampopo shows, Itami isn’t a farceur so much as a 
parodist, and in The Funeral he hadn't yet tapped the 
cuckoo extravagance that makes the later film a deluxe 
entertainment; he keeps getting tripped up by his lack of 
invention. (Three sequences shot from the point of view 
of the corpse are at least one too many.) In the last third, 
however, the farce turns melancholy, as the members of 
the family begin to liberate their feelings of loss. This is 
Ozu territory, and Itami brings in Ozu’s favorite actor, 
Chishu Ryu, to play the priest — he’s the movie's 
representative of the Japanese traditions Ozu always 
examined in his pictures. It’s an ambitious direction for 
Itami to take, and it doesn’t seem quite to work until, 
perhaps 10 minutes from the end, the widow replaces 
her son-in-law and makes an extemporaneous speech in 
tribute to her husband at the cremation luncheon. (Kin 
Sugai is terrific in this scene.) What you respond to here 
may be as much Itami’s intention as his achievement, 
but the poignancy of the characters’ managing to break 
through the boundaries of the funeral — or use them to 
find a passage into their own emotions — is what you 
take away from the movie. a) 
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Nobuko Miyamato (left) and Kin Sugai (right): dancing with Mr. D 


Trailers 


THE GLASS MENAGERIE 


t would seem patently obvious that there’s no reason 
I to do another production of The Glass Menagerie 
without an imaginative new concept to buoy it up. 
But Paul Newman’s film — more or less a preservation 
of the Williamstown Festival mounting of two seasons 
ago — is the same old Tennessee Williams fugue, the 
one we all committed to memory in high school. Sure, 
it’s a beautiful play, but unlike A Streetcar Named 
Desire or Williams's shamefully neglected Eccentricities 
of a Nightingale, The Glass Menagerie doesn’t grow 
with successive readings; it grows musty. Part of the 
problem may be that faded Southern belle, Amanda 
Wingfield. On the page, Amanda appears to have the 
magical spark of other great Williams heroines, but in 
production the role turns out to be booby-trapped: 
played as powerful, she turns into the babbling witch 
her son, Tom, accuses her of being; if the stress is placed 
on her fragility, she’s so ineffectual you wonder why he 
takes the whole play to walk out on her and join the 
Merchant Marine. I’ve seen Gertrude Lawrence, Shirley 
Booth, Maureen O’Sullivan, and Katharine Hepburn in 
the role, and none of them has made it work. (Booth and 
Hepburn had a few lovely moments.) In this film, Joanne 
Woodward has her fling, and though her accent has an 
amusing lilt, overall she’s tiresomely girlish and dear. 
At least Woodward isn’t miscast, and neither is James 
Naughton, the talented Williamstown perennial who 
plays Jim, the Gentleman Caller. John Malkovich (Tom) 
and Karen Allen (Laura) are. Malkovich, the only 
member of the cast who didn’t appear on stage (he 
replaces John Sayles here), brings a stormy, depressive 
quality to the role, as if he’d read a John Osborne script 
by mistake. And his ultranaturalistic style flattens out 
the poetry in the lines — in this movie, the celebrated 
opening speech (Yes, | have tricks in my pocket, | have 
things up my sleeve”) is delivered dispassionately, like a 


lecture on the new tax laws. He manages a few funny 
line readings later on, and a touching rendering of the 
final monologue. As Laura, Karen Allen does, technical- 
ly, the best acting in the film (in her big scene with James 
Naughton), but it’s a pointless exercise — you can’t 
imagine what made this actress, with her forthright, 
spacy/hip sexiness, think she could be convincing as a 
neurotically shy young woman who does nothing all 
day but play the victrola and dust off her glass animals. 
The whole movie is pointless, really — it’s like watching 
a rerun rather than a revival. At the Nickelodeon. 

— Steve Vineberg 


NO MAN’S LAND 


t's a measure of how formulaic Hollywood action 
pictures have become that when a trifle like No 
Man’s Land adds one simple twist to the usual 
scenario, you feel as though the basic B-movie cop story 
had been transformed. Most of the time, if you're lucky, 
you can get one of these numbers that’s high on 


_ mechanized thrills, violence, and (maybe) sex appeal, 


with plenty of seedy atmosphere. At the center is usually 
the renegade, tightlipped cop who does things his way. 
No Man’s Land is different — you get at least one 
character who isn’t a cartoon. 

A new LA police recruit (D.B. Sweeney) is assigned to 
go undercover at a Porsche-repair shop that fronts for a 
car-theft ring. He’s supposed to help nail the shop’s rich 
young owner (Charlie Sheen) for a cop killing. But 
Sweeney, an amateur mechanic and Porsche fancier 
himself, gets hooked on lifting cars and falls for Sheen's 
high-life charm. Finally, he can’t believe that Sheen’s a 
cold-blooded killer. Like the Army volunteer he played 
in Gardens of Stone, Sweeney is again the gung-ho 
rookie. But this time his performance carries some 
authority. His hair is longer and slightly blond. He’s 
supposed to be a working-class kid faced with a Faustian 
dilemma, and the conceit more or less works. He’s a little 
cocky and self-assured, but Sweeney’s small, down- 
turned mouth and button eyes separate him from the 
knowing loners who populate most cop movies. (This 


guy still lives at home.) When Sweeney gets busted for 
trying to pop a Porsche in a parking garage, or when an 
angry cop on the take threatens him with a gun, he 
registers nothing we wouldn't expect from a fresh-faced 
recruit, or from ourselves — namely, sheer panic. 

No Man’s Land has other pleasures as well. There's 
the how-to-do-it thoroughness of the car-stealing 
scenes, and the almost sexual excitement Sweeney and 
Sheen get from slipping into a car with a slim-jim. 
Sheen’s wealth reinforces the joy-ride thrill that 
Sweeney gets out of his assignment. They're like high- 
school kids playing dare and double-dare. When 
Sweeney motions toward an Italian sports car, Sheen 
sneers in disgust, and the audience gets caught up in 
this playing-hooky, it’s-gotta-be-a-Porsche mentality. 
Unfortunately, the juvenile-delinquent conception also 
works against the picture. It’s okay to have Sweeney be 
a kid, but Sheen is caught in a tougher bind. Granted, 
he’s supposed to be slightly over his head, a spoiled brat 
playing the role of a James Woods-type sharpster. But as 
the movie progresses, you expect his character to 
develop some edges. Js he a nasty, twisted psychotic — 
a dress-up kid-crook who is really dangerous? The 
filmmakers never get under Sheen's slick wardrobe. 
There’s a suggestion of vicarious incest when Sheen 
fixes Sweeney up with his sister, but it remains nothing 
but a whisper. (As for the romance itself, it’s played 
strictly by rote, replete with the oh-you’ve-hurt- 
yourself-let-me-take-a-look scene of initial intimacy.) 

With Sheen neutered and the romance a dud, you start 
longing for a campy B-movie arch-villain, but the pai~s 
rival kingpin (R.D. Call) has only a few token moments 
to snarl and look greasy. The worst bit of casting is 
Randy Quaid as the vengeful police lieutenant who's out 
to nail Sheen for murdering his buddy. In movies like 
The Last Detail and The Last Picture Show, Quaid used 
to play good-natured chuckleheads. Is it because of this, 
or his stint on Saturday Night Live, that I simply can’t 
believe in him when he plays humorless tough guys? His 
larger-than-life authority figures always seem like 
parodies. In No Man’s Land, Quaid is LB] without the 
accent. Closed. 

— Jon Garelick 
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Harvey Fierstein: “It does make a statement...” 


Bard in a 
gilded Cage 


by Carolyn Clay 


hen La Cage aux folles made its debut 
W here, in the summer of 1983, the so-called 

“gay sensibility” of the musical theater 
came out of the closet at last. And what a closet it 
was, containing more peekaboo sequined creations 
than Cher’s! When the show (which is still running 
on Broadway) went on to popular success and a 
slew of Tonys, it seemed that librettist Harvey 
Fierstein, who had already garnered a couple of said 
statuettes for his Torch Song Trilogy, had paddled 
the unabashedly gay vehicle once and for all into 
the theatrical mainstream. But for most of us then, 
the AIDS débacle was still a specter in the wings. 

Of course, La Cage — which has returned to 
Boston (at the Wang Center through November 15), 
according to Fierstein its “birthplace,” on a national 
tour featuring Larry Kert and Harvey Evans in the 
roles created by Gene Barry and George Hearn — is 
not a play about sex, safe or otherwise. The musical, 
with book by Fierstein and score by Jerry Herman, 
based on the French play and popular film, is about 
love that endures through aging, stress, and mucho 
comic mishegas. That said love happens to be 
between Georges, the owner of a Saint-Tropez 
nightcub with a transvestite floor show, and Albin, 
grande dame of drag queens and Georges’s star 
performer, is beside the point. In fact, Fierstein 
tailored the character of Albin as much to the hopes 
and fears of middle-aged matinee ladies as over- 
the-hill gender benders. And whatever Albin and 
Georges’s sexual arrangement, AIDS (like Mae 
West's goodness) has got nothin’ to do with it. This 
is, after all, a gay period piece, set in the early ‘60s 
and rife with the show-tune sentimentality of that 
era. Yet, says Fierstein, concern about the disease 
“has hurt the tour. It’s an insane idea that if you go 
to the theater to see a play with a gay theme, you'll 
get AIDS. But why wouldn't it affect La Cage? There 
are people today who think the theater is danger- 
ous.” 

Fierstein, however, is not one to pretend that La 
Cage aux folles is sexless: “It’s about a married 
couple. Any marriage, straight or gay, has its 
problems. But asexuality is not among them.” 
Neither will he deny that it espouses a gay lifestyle 
(albeit an exotic one). Right now, in fact, Fierstein is 
up in arms about a recent Esquire piece by New 
York Times drama critic Frank Rich tracking the 
gradual assimilation of gay culture into American 
life over the course of the last 20 years (from The 
Boys in the Band to the death of Rock Hudson) that 


calls Torch Song Trilogy “a Neil Simon comedy 


with a drag performer unaccountably in the lead — 
as if Bette Midler had taken over a role originated by 
James Coco.” Says Rich, Fierstein’s play “promoted 
homosexuality as a life-style with heterosexual 
values of hearth, home, and family.” Gargles 
Fierstein in indignation (it occurs to me that if the 
rasping playwright were to have his voice elec- 
tronically altered to protect his identity, he'd 
probably sound normal), “Sure Torch Song Trilogy 
is universal, but I'll be damned if it’s not a gay play. 
No one but Rich would accuse it of being soft. Yet 
we played all over the country and had exactly one 
protest, by 10 people, in Dallas.” 

Similarly, La Cage aux folles has neither 
engendered nor encountered much homophobia — 
though in London it was greeted less as a successful 
Yank musical than as “Harvey Fierstein’s political 

Continued on page 16 


The Alley gets caught with the Loot | 


by Carolyn Clay 

LOOT, by Joe Orton. Directed by Sandra Heffley. Set 
designed by Tomé. Lighting and costumes by Julie 
Landholt. With Frank Dixon, Eileen Sullivan, Greg 
Hill, Nicholas Martin-Smith, David Frisch, and Jack 
Clifford. At the Alley Theatre, Thursdays through 
Sundays through December 12. 


piece of indecent tomfoolery” and “the most 

loathsome play on in London at the present 
moment.” Of course, Edna Welthorp was the nom de 
crank of playwright Joe Orton, who loved nothing better 
than to give himself a sound pen-lashing in the name of 
the miffed-upper-lipped. In this instance, Edna’s outrage 
must have caused her to hallucinate, since she attributes 
to the admittedly perverse farce — a veritable revel of 
sex and death and police brutality — “a discussion upon 
the raping of children with Mars bars” that wafted right 
by me. Perhaps it was blue-penciled at the behest of the 
Lord Chamberlain, London’s censor, who thought 
phallic candy did little to sweeten Loot’s bad taste. 
Orton’s play does, after all, have as its centerpiece a 
coffin whose human contents are treated with anything 
but reverence by the bank-robbing bereaved; they use it 
as a safe-deposit box, depositing its rightful occupant, on 
her head, in a cupboard. And Orton displays no more 
respect for authority than for the dead: in this subversive 
farce, more sublimely sick than Little Eva, he strips both 
to the short hairs. 

Following Entertaining Mr. Sloane and preceding the 
posthumously produced What the Butler Saw, Loot has 
the distinction of having been, in its lifetime, both a 
legendary flop (the first production, directed by Peter 
Wood, closed before coming into London) and a 
resounding success (the second, directed by Charles 
Marowitz, won the Evening Standard Award as the best 
play of the 1966 London season). This makes the point 
that, even in a nation of tea drinkers, it was hardly 
everyone's cuppa: imagine Dandy Don Meredith trying 
to sell something steeped in a body bag. And just as 
some perfectly respectable audiences have been left 
sputtering by Loot, so are some perfectly respectable 
theater companies, among them Cambridge’s Alley 
Theatre, whose treatment, though cloaked in what critic 
(and Orton biographer) John Lahr calls “a veneer of 
normality,” lacks the dark sheen of threat. Orton’s 
detective, “Truscott of the Yard,” is corrupt authority as 
avenging spirit — a one-man police state meeting brass 
with brass and brass knuckles. At the Alley, in the smug 
person of David Frisch, he’s more like Stoppard’s 
Inspector Hound. And if he pulls his punches, so does 
the production. “Orton’s dialogue has impact,” says 
Lahr, “and to get the full thrilling clout of it, the dialogue 
must flow.” Here it tends to dribble like an epigrammatic 
faucet stuck on lukewarm. Alternately hesitant and 
flailing, the show lacks the marauding insolence integral 
to Orton. 

Even without its frantic dazzle and its frightening 
implications, Loot is entertaining stuff. In it Orton turns 
farce convention on its head, as surely as the young 
robbers, desperate to stash their loot, do the corpse of 
Mrs. McLeavy. Seems the old girl has been laid out in 
her living room just as son Harold has embarked, with 
an undertaker’s assistant named Dennis, on a life of 
casual buggery and crime. With Truscott hot on their 

' trail (or maybe their program), the two young men must 
put the money somewhere. And since nothing’s sacred 
in Orton, least of all funereal rituals rife with sentiment 


I n 1967, Mrs. Edna Welthorp declared Loot to be “a 


A 


JOHN GUARE/ALLEY THEATRE 


David Frisch, Eileen Sulli van, Greg Hill, and Frank Dixon: the _— that areas are made on 


and sterility, stuffing the money in the coffin and the 
body in the cupboard seems the most natural of 
unnatural acts. Significantly, the body has already been 
dehumanized, its blood and guts replaced with embalm- 
ing fluid, its peepers by glass eyes — one of which, 
rolling wild, will figure prominently in the action. So 
there is irony, as well as shock value, in. Loot’s 
“outraging” of human remains. It would be wrong, 
though, to consider the whole thing a joke: after ali, 
Orton was genuinely surprised at the appalled reaction 
of the Loot cast when, after attending his mother’s 
funeral, he brought them her false teeth as a souvenir. 
According to Marowitz, the playwright regarded his 
macabre farce as “Chekhovian.” 

But Loot, for all its discomforting truthfulness 
(particularly with regard to our slavish acceptance of 
authority as inviolable because, like Everest, it’s there), is 
hardly realistic. With its dialogue ricocheting between 
the pithy and the baroque and its characters between 
mayhem and panic, it requires an effortless but marked 
stylization. What goes on in the McLeavy living room is, 
after all, sur- if not unreal. With Mrs. McLeavy not yet 
under the sod (though she is occasionally underfoot or 
under the table), nurse Fay is propositioning the 
widower, impugning the dead woman’s piety (“The Ten 
Commandments,” she intones, placing a memento on 
the corpse’s bosom, “she was a great believer in some of 
them”) and extolling her own fitness as the wife of ‘the 
leading Catholic layman within a radius of 40 miles.” 
The mousy Mr. McLeavy, for his part, seems more 
interested in the arriving wreaths (particularly a lavish 
one from the Friends of the Bingo) than in the departed. 
Soon she’s being stripped like a Porsche in the wrong 
neighborhood while son Hal shifts from foot to foot, 
describing the scene as a “Freudian nightmare.” And 
before we know it, the disguised detective Truscott’s on 
the scene, declaring himself an official of the “Metro- 
politan Water Board” and therefore not subject to the 
rules that bind the police in the pursuit of their 
investigative duties. He can search, seize, rabbit-punch, 
and send you to the archipelago if he likes — all such 
tyrannical sins washed clean by the water board. 
Interrogating the hapless Hal with his fists, he declares 
menacingly, “Under any other political system I'd have 
you on the floor in tears.” To which the supine and 
whimpering young man replies, Maroy ve got me on the 
floor in tears.” 

That Loot can knock’about-so many ‘taboos and still 
deliver its indictment like a knuckle sandwich bespeaks 
Orton’s genius. Moreover, for all the anarchy his plays 
espouse, they themselves are as disciplined as Marine 
recruits — the result of painstaking craftsmanship. At 
the Alley, Loot’s not so much incompetent as shaky. 
Sandra Heffley’s production is cryptic in a way more 
befitting Pinter than Orton; at the preview I saw, it never 
really cut loose, yet it didn’t seem quite under control 
either. No doubt it will tighten up; but it will not grow 
teeth. The actors will not come to embody the milk-fed 
amorality of Orton that, at this point, only Nicholas 
Martin-Smith, an edgy male ingenue of a Dennis, 
smacking his gum and racing on all AC/DC circuits, 
approaches. The audience will not find itself doubled 
over with liberating laughter and the fear of being struck 
by lightning. Loot, for all its frolicsomeness, is a romp in 
which the naked, the dead, and the docile get stomped 
while thé corrupt survive in places high and low. It should 
engender a bit of a chill — and not just when, on a cool 
evening, they open the lobby door at intermission. O 
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Chloe Leamon, Jenny Sterlin, and Jeremiah Kissel in Hay Fever: sustaining wit 


Trivial pursuits 


The importance of not being earnest 


by Skip Ascheim 


HAY FEVER, by Noel Coward. Directed by Ron 
Ritchell. Setting designed by Peggy K. Miller. 
Costumes by Dennis Klasse. With Jenny Sterlin, 
Robert Bouffier, Chloe Leamon, Jeremiah Kissel, 
James L. Walker, Paula Plum, Rose Tarr, Ron Ritchell, 
and Polly Hogan. At the Lyric Stage, Wednesdays 
through Sundays through November 29. 


ABSENT FRIENDS, by Alan Ayckbourn. Directed by 
Roy B. Steinberg. Setting designed by L. Stacy Eddy. 
Lighting by Ellen Gould. Costumes by Paula Jasper. 
With Christine Romeo, Linda Bisesti, Dayle Ballen- 
tine, Timothy Scranton, Mike Allard, and Ken 
Cheeseman. At the New Repertory Theatre, Fridays 
through Sundays through November 22. 


suddenly appeared on the theatrical sideboard: 
Noel Coward's Hay Fever, a savory if insubstan- 
tial morsel, and Alan Ayckbourn’s Absent Friends, a 
doughy confection sprinkled with a few stale raisons 
d‘étre. The New Repertory Theatre chews lustily on 
Absent Friends, but the play still goes down like 


T wo helpings of British domestic farce have 


cardboard. On the other hand, Hay Fever, only slightly 
overmasticated at the Lyric Stage, leaves a pleasant if 
vague aftertaste. 

Coward seems to have written Hay Fever in one 
weekend, and it shows — particularly in the third act, 
which contains about as much dramatic matter as a 30- 
second tag on a sitcom. The first two acts at least take the 
trouble to sketch out a serviceable formula: one premise 
(the utter self-absorption of the bourgeois/bohemian 
Bliss family) is added to one plot device (each member of 
the family, unbeknownst to the others, invites a guest 
for the weekend) to produce one standard complication 
(everyone switches partners). In the end, the befuddled 
guests beat a premature retreat, and the Blisses — fading 
star actress Judith; her husband, David, a hack novelist; 
and their spoiled grown-up children, Sorel and Simon — 
revert to their insular life none the wiser for the intrusion 
of outsiders. 

The Ayckbourn of Absent Friends is described in a 
program note by New Rep director Roy Steinberg as 
Noel Coward “informed by Beckett, Orton, and Pinter.” 
Indeed, the English theater’s pre-eminent architect of 
anarchy does seem to have something in mind here 


beyond the thrill of controlled chaos. Compared with 
such masterly mosaics as The Norman Conquests and 
How the Other Half Loves, Absent Friends is surpris- 
ingly (and disappointingly) uncomplicated, and there’s a 
definite whiff of what Steinberg calls a “darker 
sensibility.” The dramatic formula resembles Hay 
Fever's: an outsider intrudes on a circle of friends, only 
to expose their barely repressed frustrations and 
hostilities, But rather than leaving his characters in 
Blissful ignorance, Ayckbourn forces them to face if not 
repair the emotional wreckage of their lives. Having 
discovered how unhappy they are, they're a good deal 
wiser for their ordeal. Yet all they can do is make 
pathetic efforts to reconstruct the old assumptions — as 
if longing for the carefree existence of Coward 
characters. 

Trouble is, they don’t qualify. Hay Fever, though 
composed in haste, contains generous dollops of 
sustaining wit. The Blisses and their guests/victims 
luxuriate in the author’s celebrated repartee as they 
dutifully fulfill the plot’s pedantic symmetry (David 
takes up with his son’s guest, the jaded flapper Myra 
Arundel, while Simon makes out with Jackie Coryton, 
the flibbertygibbet who’s come to coo over his father; 
Judith takes up with her daughter's latest infatuation, 
dapper diplomat Richard Greatham, and Sorel seduces 
her mother’s ga-ga young swain, slow-witted Sandy 
Tyrell). You even get a sprinkling of verbal gems, as 
when David explains, “The only reason I’ve been so 
annoying is that I love to see things as they are first, and 
then pretend they’re what they’re not’ — precisely the 
Cowardly power Ayckbourn denies his charges. Un- 
fortunately (and uncharacteristically), he also deprives 
them of humor; his dialogue is leaden, relying on 
labored references to the past for laughs, and his 
plodding plot isn’t ashamed to turn on the silliest of 
idiosyncrasies. 

The action of Absent Friends is set in Paul and Diana’s 
fashionable suburban-London living room. The 
characters seem a random collection of old-chums-plus- 
wives who stay in touch with one another — even stay 
married — more from habit than affection. John, a 
salesman, toadies to the more successful Paul, with 
whom John’s super-bored wide, Evelyn, who tends her 
unseen son in a pram for much of the play, has engaged 
in a single, disastrous back-seat coupling. Busybody 
Marge, stopping off from a shopping trip, spends a lot of 
time on the phone comforting her sick galoot of a hubby. 
The five “friends” have gathered for a reunion with their 
old buddy Colin, whom they expect to be despondent 
over his recently drowned fiancée. Instead, Coifn turns 
out to be cheerfully reconciled to his loss, in marked 
contrast to the misery with which the others con- 
template their (relatively fortunate) circumstances. 

The irony could, perhaps, be both amusing and 
touching, if Colin were underplayed as a retiring sort 
who can’t help stumbling over his own good intentions 
— a kind of unmoved mover. Ken Cheeseman does the 
opposite: his gangly limbs keep up a swirl of motion, and 
he inflects his lines wildly, without regard to mood. 
Christine Romeo, as Evelyn, and Mike Allard (when he’s 
calmed down), as John, both create momentary 
diversions, but the cultivated insincerity that 
predominates in the rest of the cast proves fatally 
distancing, without the compensation of an interesting 
situation to mull over. And Steinberg’s generally clunky 
staging — abetted by an overcrowded set — rarely gives 
you anything interesting to look at either. 

Ron Ritchell’s sprightly/dignified staging of Hay 
Fever — on the Lyric’s equally cramped set — revels in 
the fruits of restraint. Coward, acknowledging that the 
work “has no plot at all, and remarkably little action,” 
pronounced it “far and away one of the most difficult 

Continued on page 18 


Bad to verse 


by Bill Marx 


NEWS FROM CRAZY HORSE, a collection of poems 
with music conceived and performed by the October 
Poetry Theater. Set designed by Eric Levenson. 
Lighting by Meri Jenkins. Costumes by Leslie Taylor. 
Directorial assistance from Ida Heyman. With Dick 
Lourie, Mark Pawlak, and Steve Seidel. At the 
Performance Place, Fridays through Saturdays 
through November 15. 


OLIVER!, a musical adaptation of Oliver Twist by 
Lionel Bart. Directed by Jane Staab. Music directed 
by Kent Taylor. Choreography by Andrea Doane. Set 
designed by Anthony Hancock. Costumes by Charles 
Baldwin. Lighting by Stephen Childs. With Ross 
Eldridge, Ed Peed, John Haggerty, Dan Dowling, 
Merle Perkins, Susan Lambert, Erik Dickinson, 
Kathryn Woods, David Hannegan, Jomo, Sarah Kin- 
dleberger, Amelia Struthers, John Attanasio, Janis 
Gomes, Debbie Salois, and Jeff Cohen. At the Wheel- 
ock Family Theatre, Fridays through Sundays 
through November 30. 


oth the October Poetry Theater and the Wheelock 

Family Theatre have bad cases of split personality 

— nasty identity crises that land the companies in 
the theatrical snake pit. You want to slap these 
productions in the face and say, “Get hold of yourself!” 
News from Crazy Horse is a genial but woebegone 
attempt by local bards to turn a poetry reading into 
into theater, and Oliver! is another of the Wheelock’s 
fumbling stabs at entertaining both adults and children. 
Like its predecessors, Oliver! ends up sending shell- 
shocked parents and bleary-eyed tots alike into G-rated 
purgatory, when it’s really the theater companies who 
deserve limbo for the sin of false advertising. 


The October Poetry Theater solemnly promises that 
its show will not be a “staged reading of poems” but a 
“theatrical presentation that uses poems and song lyrics 
as its material.” What you get is a trio of verse-talking 
heads — they’re about as dramatic as a home-shopping 
cable show. The three speakers, two poets and a stage 
director, sensitively reel off poetry beset by periodic 
interruptions (gun shots,-a saxophone, an audience sing- 
along) presumably intended to whip the placid proceed- 
ings into a histrionic frenzy. Meanwhile, over at the 
Wheelock, Lionel Bart’s souped-up musicalization of 
Oliver Twist becomes, contrary to claims, the perfect 
vehicle for numbing rather than entertaining children 
from nine to 90. When the supposedly starving 
workhouse kids burst onto the stage like 70 well- 
scrubbed little Foys, launching into cartwheels and 
somersaults while yodeling “Food, Glorious Food,” you 
realize that somebody has kicked the dickens out of 
Dickens. 

The October Poetry Theater's show may be the first 
attempt by local poets to hijack the performance-art 
gravy train, and who can blame them? They have no 
doubt watched, mouths agape, as rambling storytellers 
and circus jugglers have hoisted themselves onto the 
avant-garde bandwagon and earned critical kudos. And 
in an experimental form that has often fetishized the 
visual at the expense of the verbal, the presence of poets 
ought to be welcome. But first the wordsmiths have to 
learn that theater thrives on conflict, not conviviality — 
here the benign selections from Brecht ‘and Whitman 
show these great writers at their most facile and 
hortatory, and the poems by performers Dick Lourie and 
Mark Pawlak (which outnumber the borrowings from 
their more celebrated forebears) are mostly rote antiwar 
odes without any dramatic complexity or tension (“The 


Salvadoran peasant also looks to the future and 
smiles/He has acquired a rifle’). The inclusion of a 
Stephanie Mills tune (‘I've Learned To Respect the 
Power of Love”) and a series of long, folksy monologues 
(“I love the weekly Science section of the Globe. Ever 
read it?’”’) only heightens the self-congratulatory, catch- 
as-catch-can tone of the evening. Evidently, if these guys 
read a poem with a sax tooting in the background, wear 
a funny hat, or shoot off a gun, they think the 
juxtaposition constitutes high drama. The performers 
read with sincerity but little power, making the verse 
sound like fodder for a group therapy session. Turning 
poetry into innovative theater demands imagination and 
intelligence, not just earnestness — one twitch of Allen 
Ginsberg’s eyebrows is more dramatic than all of the 
News from Crazy Horse. 

On the family front, Dickens is drawn and quartered 
in the name of homogenized entertainment. Bart's 
relentlessly cheerful version of Oliver Twist is bad 
enough, what with its high-stepping vaudevillian waifs, 
Broadway show tunes, and happy ending (Fagin 
escapes, promising to turn over a new leaf!). And though 
the musical as written retains some of the novel's bitter 
flavor, director Jane Staab proceeds to pound it out with 
an upbeat hammer. None of the performers has an 
identifiable accent, and there isn’t a whiff of Dickensian 
eccentricity or humor, adventure or suspense. Ross 
Eldridge is a bland, tone-deaf Oliver whose kidnapping 
and recovery leave you equally cold; Ed Peed’s Fagin 
(who doesn’t seem Jewish or British) is like an avuncular 
cheerleader in charge of a “gang” of boarding-school 
dropouts. The professional actors in the cast, among 
them Peed, John Haggerty, and Merle Perkins, coast 
through their roles (though as Nancy, Perkins has a fine 
voice — if only she didn’t look as if she could beat up 
Dan Dowling’s Bill Sikes); the amateurs, led by the 
scenery-gnashing Jomo, ham it to the skies. Add the 
platoon of starstruck kids trying to sing and dance their 
way into your heart, and this may be the first version of 
Oliver Twist that leaves you rooting for Fagin. a) 
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The loneliness of the long-distance crusader 


by Milo Miles 


eggae has been in such a state of perpetual arrival 
R in mainstream pop music that it’s hard to realize 


the Island record debut of the original Wailers 
(Bob Marley, Peter Tosh, and Bunny Wailer) appeared 15 
years ago, almost halfway back to Elvis Presley’s first 
Sun sides. And the image of reggae as rebel music 
spawned by the squalor and injustice of Kingston 
shantytowns has been so implanted by Marley and such 
like-minded peers as Tosh, Burning Spear, Culture, and 
Black Uhuru that it is easy to overlook how much 
politics has fallen away from young performers and how 
much of the reggae action takes place away from 
Jamaica. 

One measure of the transformation of riddim music is 
that the brutal murder of 42-year-old Peter Tosh in 
Kingston two months ago (both motive and murderer 
remain unknown, though rumors persist that the activist 
Tosh had enemies in high places) suggests the mournful, 
revenge-on-rudie endmark of reggae’s silver age. On his 
first album in four years, No Nuclear War (EMI 
America), which came out just before his death, Tosh 
doggedly stuck with his preferred sequence of polemics 
(“Fight Apartheid,” “Come Together,” the title cut) and 
reflective anthems of idealism and faith (“Lesson in My 
Life” and “Testify’’). By now the hip trip out of Jamaica 
has long cruised past Tosh’s songs of conscience, onto 
salacious brag-toasters like Yellowman and thence to 
electronic good-time dance-hall stylists like Wayne 
Smith. Tosh’s baritone, a bit dry on its own and 
acquiring a tinge of melancholy in his later years, gave 
the vintage Wailers harmonies a heft and insistence rare 
in island vocal trios, and for a decade he squeezed out a 
first-rate celebration or diatribe every couple of years: 
“Maga Dog,” “400 Years,” “I’m the Toughest,” “Steppin’ 
Razor,” “Get Up, Stand Up” (his finest collaboration 
with Marley), and several others. His grasp -of the 
reformist potential and imperatives of reggae developed 
along with his more renowned singing partner's (and 
was often less snarled with Rastafarian obfuscation). 
Tosh’s triumph is that he remained a dedicated social 
agitator long enough to prove for all time that it was 
more than some damned passing radical-cheek fashion 
for him. His professional tragedy is that he never 
discovered how to catch up his large (especially outside 
the US) audiences in the sweep of his angers and hopes. 
Tosh delivered righteous arguments with a sturdy beat; 
Marley declaimed visions set to rhythms on fire. 

Still, Tosh’s Equal Rights (1977) belongs in the most 
rudimentary reggae collection, Legalize It (1976) in more 
comprehensive surveys. And albums like Bush Doctor 
(1978) that sounded innocuous and slickly amorphous 
on release have picked up luster and spunk over the 
years, so you never can tell about apparently minor 


Inna Babylon and 


by Milo Miles 


workouts like No Nuclear War. Tosh’s vocals and the 
performances of his band Word Sound and Power share 
one clear-cut virtue: everything from the chomping horn 
figures to the slithering female-chorus refrains to the 
singer's leathery affirmations of Jah sounds honed on 
American pop and R&B, not like desperate, out-of-synch 
imitations of them. The most potent material Tosh can 
muster, though, comprises paeans to laudible sentiment 
like “Lesson in My Life” (‘Always be careful of my 
friends” goes one inadvertently ominous line). More 
often he’s done in by his now total indifference to 
building dramatic tension through arrangements. Inex- 
cusably, the title tune squanders nearly eight minutes 
clubbing you with the blunt ends of the chorus couplet 
“We don’t want no nuclear war/With nuclear war we 
won't get far.” Fatigued from the loneliness and 
frustration of the long-distance crusader, Tosh deserved 
a better memorial, or else a world more inclined to hear 
him the first time. 

Bunny Wailer (Neville Livingston), the most retiring 
of the founding trio, hardly seems destined for fatal 
misadventure. A fitting fate would be this: after being 
presumed dead for years, the 73-year-old Wailer is 
found living in a secluded shack on Jamaica’s Bull Bay in 
the summer of 2021. He rapidly becomes the re- 
discovered star of electric-folk-music festivals as a sort of 
tropical, ganja-dipped amalgam of Mississippi John 
Hurt, Skip James, and Mance Lipscombe. Which is to 
say, if Wailer thinks of himself as an entertainer more 
than a revolutionary, he knows plenty of earthy-arcane 
licks and incantations, too. His records are by turns 
gnomic meditations on racial dignity and subversion 
(the matchless Blackheart Man, 1976), intelligent, 
eclectic Caribbean pop and soul (Sings the Wailers, 
1980), and party-behemoth pan-R&B carnivals (Hook 
Line & Sinker, 1982). So if his Marketplace (1985) and the 
forthcoming Rule Dancehall are fairly tepid raunch-and- 
romance fare, it’s not so much a sellout or trend-chasing 
as a timely change in emphasis for the versatile Wailer. 
Those who find too much regression and imitation in 
dance-hall style will be more interested in his recent 
Rootsman Skanking (Shanachie), an augmented, in- 
vigorated domestic version of 1982's Rock ‘n Groove. 

Kingston beatmasters Sly Dunbar and Robbie 
Shakespeare played on Wailer’s early-’80s LPs, and it’s 
clear now that those records were the juiciest and most 
down-home extension of their “Taxi” rhythm investiga- 
tions. Like Sly and Robbie's recent Rhythm Killers, 
Rootsman Skanking flows along the power lines 
connecting jump blues with soul with ska with funk and 
lets you hear how the beats turn into one another. 
Rootsman, of course, is less wayhep and much more 
handmade than the (some would say too) suave Rhythm 


_Killers. Wailer's old-fashioned mix of courtliness and 


randiness in love like “Rock ‘n«Groove" and 
_ Curtis Mayfield’s “Another Dance’’ simply shows that 
he’s too wisely set ‘in his ways to become an 
.. international jet-setter. If he can trove up baubles like 
Rootsman from time to time, he'll be welcome to fish for 
his supper on Bull Bay in perpetuity. 

With Sings the Wailers and the sumptuous, harrowing 
Tribute, Wailer both honored and exorcised the biggest 
shadow looming from his past. Other close Marley 
associates have been less capable of stepping clear. 
Singer and songwriter Judy Mowatt was a member of 
Marley's indispensable back-up trio the I-Threes, and 
she seemed more independent on her middle-period LPs 
like Black Woman (1979). There, her firm but not 
doctrinaire defiance elevated her parables of resourceful 
females, and the backing band homed in on her affection 
for soul and gospel without watering down her passion 
for hard reggae. Mowatt’s latest, Love Is Waiting 
(Shanachie), shows closer ties with her early solo records 
like Mellow Mood (1975), except then the stretches of 
country crooning were seductive and the soul assimila- 
tions were much more contemporary and harsh (Irma 
Thomas, call trenchtown). A tipoff is that Dexter Wansel, 
late of Gamble & Huff and not a rootsy sort of producer, 
handles three tracks; but the singer's own knob 
adjustments have the same easy-percolating ambitions. 
Mowatt’s descreet love-woman moves on Waiting, like 
“Rock Me,” are surely charming, pleasant — and also a 
shade out of it, a tad blah. The MOR haze that keeps 
lurking just beyond the borders of the record is gusted 
away by “Screwface,” a denunciation of a sophisticated 
folk devil. The number wakes up her delivery and puts 
some sinew in the band. You're thinking how right this 
song is for Mowatt, how she should do lots more like it, 
when you notice it’s the only Bob Marley item on the 
album. Remember, though, there’s nothing to keep her 
conservative on stage at the Channel November 6, so 
the curious and the faithful are advised to check it out. 

They are even more strongly advised to consider 
Sister Breeze’s Riddym Ravings (ROIR, cassette). Breeze 
is a seasoned dub poet, and though she has turned sassy, 
incisive lines previously (“Aid Travels with a Bomb”), 
her freedom with more than regular, chantlike cadences 
and her ability to gather a band around her voice were 
muffled until now. Riddym Ravings slides toward folkie 
earnestness and smug cheer on “Going Home” and 
“Madda Africa,” and the lengthy title number, off-the- 
wall and spooky though it is, remains too much a 
melodramatic-verse reading. Every other track exhorts 
and surprises with admirable grace. ‘““Rhyth So Sweet” in 
particular twirls with a loose-limbed swing beyond the 
reach of all but the finest dub toasters. Breeze has the 
requisite fun with language; she shows more than the 
requisite talent for bits’ of literary embellishment. For 
instance, “Big Time Tief” appears to be just another 
denunciation of multinational corporate greed until you 
notice the unusual precision of vivid passages like 
“Education tax on the uniformed backs of 
schoolchildren without books/But once in a while, a few 
handouts with TV cameras to cover how them look.” 
Breeze is blowing toward Suzanne Vega fans as much as 
those of Mowatt or Patti Smith, but there’s rigor for all in 
her Ravings. 

From a record in which you must understand the 
words to one in which it’s better that you don’t — 
indeed, one of the most agile and sensuous reggae 
albums this year is not even by a Jamaican. Alpha 
Blondy hails from the Ivory Coast, and his Apartheid Is 
Nazism (Shanachie) is both the most easygoing and 
most thoroughgoing translation of the Jamaican idiom to 
Africa. Nigerian Sonny Okosun and Zimbabwean 
Thomas Mapfumo have incorporated reggae in their 
work (partly as a sign of their solidarity with the 
transnational music of subversion), but too often the 
style merely intrudes upon and dilutes the indigenous 
polyrhythms. And though the expatriate Chicago group 
Dallol have fused rolling African jam arrangements with 
the peg-legged pulse of reggae, they have no vocalist 
half as sweet and piercing as Blondy. He sings in four 
languages, but if the lyrics to the title song and “Come 
Back Jesus” are any indication, he’s not eloquent in as 
many (or a clear thinker: the facile political equation of 
the first song surrounds a very passive plea to almighty 
America, and in the second tune, Blondy concludes that 
only JC can stomp out the flames of war). Still, Blondy 
keeps countering doubts with touches like the uplifting 
hook-and-lilt procession of ‘Afriki,” with its honeyed 
fade-out chanting, and the tart guitar reporting from Yao 
Mao and Christian Polloni (blues-fierce on “Jah 
Houphouet,” Hendrix-enriched for “Kiti”). Add a flair 
for instrumental breaks that include just enough 
welterweight dub and rhythm improvisation and you 
have a record pitching the best argument yet that reggae 
has “gone international” with more fervor and dignity 
intact than anyone had a right to expect. 

So that nobody gets the idea I’m outright opposed to 
new apolitical wrinkles in reggae, two anthologies are 
heartily trumpeted. Reggae Dance Hall Classics (Sleep- 
ing Bag) collects electronic oddments from the exotic list 
of New York dance DJs, including the ridiculously 
seminal “Under Me Sleng Teng” by Wayne Smith. (This 
much-emulated hit is plenty catchy, you bet, but more of 
a simple new quirk or kink in designer beats than the 
breakthrough insiders claim for it.) And if Frankie Paul’s 
“Worries in the Dance” is a favorite, the whole 
presentation offers a worldly alternative to absolute Sly 
and Robbie hegemony. Reggae Dance Party (RAS) 
features a broader mix of vets and upstarts than Classics, 
all intended to prove that eclecticism and dance-hall 
modes are not the provenance of any single generation. 
You get delightful unexpected treats like Natural 
Beauty’s “Nice Up Dancee,” smart style-intercutting on 
“Reggae Ska” by cult stalwarts Michigan and Smiley, 
and a cocktail-hour sendoff from Gregory Isaacs’s 
“Private Beach Party.” Irie heights indeed. oO 
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Woody Herman 
1913-1987 


by Bob Blumenthal 


o contemplate the life of Woodrow Charles 
H Herman, which ended on October 29 after a 
protracted illness, is to stand amazed at how 
such a seemingly ordinary talent rose to a position 
of such prominence. As has been frequently noted, 
Woody Herman stood apart from other big-band 
leaders in being neither an orchestrator nor an 
outstanding instrumentalist. Most of the composer 
credits he received are attached to head arrange- 
ments created by various members of his band; and 
though he did play clarinet and alto sax and 
occasionally sing, he never claimed technical or 
interpretive virtuosity. Yet Herman had qualities of 
leadership — an ability to attract talented players 
and writers, to give them necessary creative 
latitude, and to minimize the strains of the road 
with his down-to-earth personality — that kept him 
in front of his own group for a half-century and 
allowed him to claim for it the title of the greatest 
white big band in jazz history. : 
__ It took Herman time to attain this stature. He left 
his native Milwaukee in 1930 and spent the next 
four years in various reed sections before landing a 
featured role with Isham Jones. When the Jones 
band was dissolved, in 1936, Herman and a few of 
the other sidemen organized their own cooperative 
orchestra, with Herman as front man. This became 
“The Band That Plays the Blues,” a blues-cum- 
Dixieland outfit a cut below the best white bands of 
the period and best remembered for its popular 
“Woodchopper’s Ball.” Herman was hearing other 
music, however; intrigued by the work of black 
orchestras like those of Duke Ellington and Jimmie 
Lunceford, he began to attract a like-minded group 
of younger musicians. During 1944 these forces 
came together in the first and still most memorable 
of Herman’s many Herds, which featured the 
challenging writing of Ralph Burns and Neal Hefti, 
an abundance of energetic soloists (most notably 
trumpeter Sonny Berman, trombonist Bill Harris, 
and tenor saxophonist Flip Phillips), and an 
exuberant rhythm section built around bassist 
Chubby Jackson and drummer Dave Tough. When 
the wartime recording ban ended, it gained 
immediate popularity, to the extent of landing its 
own network radio show in 1945. 

Herman broke up the First Herd at the end of 
1946, intending to enjoy the fruits of his unexpected 
success (and seeing, with a hard-headed realism 
that he later chose to ignore, where the big-band 
business was headed). Within a year, he had 
organized the first of innumerable successor edi- 
tions that he would lead for the rest of his life. This 
new band, known as the Second Herd, also made 

_ history, with its more bop-centered conception, its 
abundance of solo talent (including trumpeter Ernie 
Royal, trombonist Earl Swope, and saxophonists 
Stan Getz, Zoot Sims, and Serge Chaloff), and its 
distinctive “Four Brothers” sound obtained by 
blending three tenors and one baritone. Other 
Herds followed, always with a healthy proportion 
of future names (including an amazing number of 
the best white second-generation boppers and a 
small but steady stream of talented black players) 
and an ear for incorporating new ideas without 
forcing the issue. A 1953-55 Third Herd enjoyed 

Continued on page 19 


Goodbye cool world 


by Sally Cragin 


n November of 1984, six months after I took over 
I “Cellars by Starlight,” I saw at least 42 bands in 15 

days as I ricocheted from the Rat to Chet’s to Jumpin’ 
Jack Flash to Spit to the Metro to the Orpheum to the 
Channel and back to the Rat. Among the gigs were 
shows by the Turbines, the Dogmatics, the Blackjacks, 
and a host of other outfits, some of whom are still with 
us. Heady times, but even then complaints were 
rampant about how the punk scene was gasping for 
breath, if not cooling on the slab. (By 1984, hardcore had 
run its course — anything worth cursing had already 
been vilified 50 times in 50 seconds.) In 1987, three years 
later, I hear the same gripes — a little more softly now, a 
little more bitterly, with a little more resignation. And I'd 
be lying if I didn’t admit that the current shaky state of le 
monde pop tempers the sadness of this announcement: 
after nearly six dozen columns, this is my farewell. 
Frankly, I didn’t think I'd last as long as I have. Since this 
column began, some 15 years ago, under the steward- 
ship of James Isaacs, there have been just four regular 
writers (the other two were Doug Simmons and Joyce 
Millman). “Cellars” is a high-burnout proposition, akin 
to long-distance truck driving. Comments this writer has 
heard over the years have ranged from “Wow, you get 
records in the mail, and get in free to all the clubs? 
Wow!” to “You have to stay out every night, in those 
smoky dives? Gawd.” Clubgoing in Boston is serious 
business indeed. 

Things will change — history assures us of that. As we 
lurch into 1988, there are bright spots in the night skies 
that weren’t blazing three years ago. The overriding 
problem is that the sky is smaller — there are fewer 
showcase clubs anywhere, and bands are hanging tough 
at best. Groups like Nova Mob, Big Barn Burning, the 
Bags, the Pixies, and the Cave Dogs are coming right 
along — and the Bags and Pixies have already been 
signed to indies with clout (Restless and 4AD respective- 
ly). Sure looks easy — local gigs lead to tapes, then 
college-radio play, inclusion in the indy bible, the 
College Music Journal, and subsequent signing to a 
small label. 

So Boston is still a career-opportunity mecca for 
hopefuls — Big Barn Burning, for one, happily relocated 
here from South Carolina (though Red Rockers and 
Primitive Romance stalled after similar transplants). As a 
springboard, this city can fling both heavies and 
lightweights high and far, but nowadays, the launch is 
being accomplished by fewer and fewer small, local 
labels. A report on the determined clutch that endured 
beyond the heyday of cottage-music-industry recording 
in 1977-84 would have to touch on Throbbing Lobster 
and dear departed Chuck Wetnose, Ace of Hearts, 
Taang!, and Modern Method. 

Between 1984 and 1986, Throbbing Lobster released a 
slew of records by home-based bands. Along with two 
highly regarded compilations, groups like the Under- 
achievers, Chain Link Fence, the Prime Movers, and 
Classic Ruins had their own albums, and the label also 
issued 45s by the Edge and the Outlets. These acts were 
too tame for TL’s colleague, Taang!, which sponsored 
records by Dredd Foole and the Din, Moving Targets, 
and Gang Green. This year, it would seem that TL and 
Taang! are resting on their laurels — conversely, Ace of 
Hearts (still the veteran postpunk venture) has been 
more active in the last couple of years than when punk 
was thriving. This label seems to have fixated on just 
two acts — the Lyres and Roger Miller (in Mission of 
Burma, solo with his Maximum Electric Piano, and with 
Birdsongs of the Mesozoic). Not such a bad maneuver, 
actually — Miller may be the most durable local hero of 
my tenure. And Modern Method (which had the backing 


of Newbury Comics) vanished into the void after its late- 
‘70s, early-’80s art-punk compilations, resurfacing only 
long enough to put out Band 19’s promising 1985 EP and 
the occasional heavy-metal-core manifesto. 

To my mind, there’s another phenomenon that’s as 
much a hindrance to local invention and triumph as the 
dwindling number of clubs and the falling-off of indie- 
label activity — namely, the clout that the Boston Music 
Awards and the redoubtable Rumble have accumulated 
without really earning it. It may seem odd to complain 
about anything that focuses additional attention on the 
scene; after all, more is more. But the effect of these two 
events is to focus that attention on a make-or-break 
point in career building. Each year, just before the 
Rumble nominees are announced, bands lobby and 
gossip with mounting fervor. After the slate is posted, 
the overlooked mask their disappointment with a 
“Maybe next year” shrug. By contrast, those included 
have recently given up even pretending to hide their 
glee. All through the Rumble itself the news is not who's 
playing what but who’s crying foul over placement on 
the bill or the judges’ predilections or some other extra- 
musical matter — and all this seems out of all proportion 
to the practical benefits of winning (remember, 'til 
tuesday were the last group to parlay their triumph into 
a major-label score. Around here, the Rumble has 
become a convenient excuse. “Yeah, | don’t know what 
happened after the Rumble,” is one oft-voiced com- 
plaint. “But we’re getting it together now, you bet.” 

Three and a half years ago, Boston’s big major-label 
success stories were ‘til tuesday, Face to Face, and the 
Del Fuegos, and three and a half years later, that's still 
basically the case, with stray strivers like Throwing 
Muses (signed to Warner Bros.), Scruffy the Cat (signed 
to Relativity), Barrence Whitfield (Rounder), and the 
Lyres embarking on national and international tours. 
Along the way, we've seen bar pleasers like the Prime 
Movers and the Turbines call it quits. (Oh, those guys 
will convene for selected occasions. Last summer, at 
Green Street Station, the Movers reunited for Sarah 
Eaton’s going-away party — that longtime fan was 
moving to Manhattan. And the Turbines are making a go 
of wedding gigs — they serenaded guests at the nuptials 
of writers Byron Coley and Robert Polito as well as those 
of drummer Fred Nazarro.) 

As stated above, though, what's vanishing are not the 
bands but the clubs, even joints that in their heyday 
seemed impregnable to the tides of gentrification. If 
you ve just arrived in Boston, names like Jacks (burned), 
the Inn-Square Men's Bar (yuppied out), Storyville 
(restauranted), Jumpin’ Jack Flash (condoomed), and 
Jonathan Swift's (stand-up-comic takeover) won't mean 
much. Ancillary rock-and-roll hangouts, like down- 
town’s divy Blue Sands and Government Center’s Down 
Under (remember that one?) expired from more-natural 
causes. Even the jazz spots in Inman Square are 
evaporating. 

But there’s a slim survival group of promising 
neophytes, unwinded pioneers, and _ indefatigable 
veterans. In the months to come, check out the DeNiros, 
the Zulus, the Condo Pygmies, and the Bristols. 
Especially the Bristols. That band’s cover of Hiisker Dii’s 
“Sorry” at a recent Green Street show was a heart- 
breaker. One of the hits from Candy Apple Grey, 
Hiisker Dii’s swan-song Twin/Tone album, “Sorry” as 
interpreted by the Bristols explored depths of remorse 
left unplumbed by the Hiiskers. At Green Street, the 
pivotal passage of the number — the controlled hysteria 


of the apology — was all the more chilling when 
delivered by lead singer Kelly Knapp’s crystalline 
Continued on page 19 
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THE BOSTON 


THE ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT AUTHORITY 


THE ROCK OF BOSTON 
VALID UNTIL 
NOVEMBER I5, 1987 
LAST THIS 
WEEK WEEK TITLE ARTIST 
1 1 The One | Love REM 
3 2 ittle Lies FLEETWOOD MAC 
4 3 SQUEEZE 
: : Stee! Monkey JETHRO TULL 
7 6 Come On Let's Go LOS LOBOS 
8 7 Love Will Find a Way 
9 8 Time Stand Still 
10 9 Mony Mony BILLY IDOL 
13 10 Doll 
12 11 Truck Drivin’ Man LYNYRD SKYNYRD z 
12 12 DEF LEPPARD 
14 13 We'll Be Together 
15 14 Bomb JOHN COUGAR MELLENCAMP 
16 15 Got My Mind Set on You GEORGE HARRISON 
7 16 Boys Night Out TIMOTHY B SCHMIT 
18 7 Things | Do For Money NORTHERN PIKES 
19 18 Strap Me In THE CARS 
20 19 Throwaway MICK JAGGER 
21 20 Showdown at Big Sky ROBBIE ROBERTSON 
22 21 Crazy 
26 22 Devil inside INXS 
23 23 THE BRANDOS 
24 24 Crazy KISS 
25 25 Kick the Wall JIMMY DAVIS & THE JUNCTION 
27 26 Only Love 
28 27 Southern Politician WILLIE DEVILLE 
29 28 Rain in the Summertime THE ALARM 
32 29 Just Like You MARTHA DAVIS 
30 30 Back in the U.S.S.R. BILLY JOEL 
31 31 Motion of Love GENE LOVES JEZEBEL 
33 32 ls This Love WHITE SNAKE 
~ 33 One Slip PINK FLOYD 
34 34 Elvis is Everywhere MOJO NIXON & SKID ROPER 
35 35 The Right Stuff 
3% 36 | Won't Forget You 
38 37 Bang Your Head LOLITA POP 
39 38 Driving Away From Home IT'S IMMATERIAL 
40 39 Don't Talk 10,000 MANIACS 
= 40 Don't Shed a Tear PAUL CARRACK 
41 41 Such Thing TOMMY SHAW 
42 42 Litany (Life Goes On) GUADALCANAL DIARY 
43 43 Pools in Eyes THROWING MUSES 
44 44 Snake Dance THE RAINMAKERS 
45 45 Valerie STEVE WINWOOD 
46 46 | Wanna Be a Flinstone SCREAMING BLUE MESS. 
47 47 SILENT RUNNING 
48 48 Welcome to the Jungle GUNS & ROSES 
49 49 Like Dreamers Do THE RADIATORS 
50 50 Wishing Well TERENCE TRENT D'ARBY 
LAST THIS 
WEEK WEEK TITLE ARTIST 
1 1 Tunnel of Love 
3 2 A Momentary Lapse of Reason PINK FLOYD 
12 3 Nothing Like the Sun STING 
4 4 Document R.EM 
2 5 Permanent Vacation 
7 6 Joshua Tree 
5 7 Whitesnake WHITESNAKE 
6 8 Lonesome Jubilee JOHN COUGAR MELLENCAMP 
8 9 Hysteria DEF LEPPARD 


WBCN’S BIG MATTRESS SONG OF THE WEEK: 


THE RIGHT STUFF Bryan Ferry 


NOCTURNAL EMISSIONS TOP 10 
The Fat Skier 


Throwing Muses. 


Ha, 


Public Image Limited 
Siouxsie & The 


ppy? 
Banshees.....Song from the = of the World 
he 


Sisters of Mercy Corrosion 
Love and Rockets........ccccssesseesserees Earth, Sun, Moon 
Sinead O’Connor Lion & the Cobra 
Fields of the Nephilim............-sssessssses Preacher Man 
O Positive Cloud Fact 
Motorhead Eat the Ri 
Big Dipper. Heavens 
Three Johns Never and Always 


RAW POWER TOP 10 


Motorhead Eat the Rich 
Metallica Garage Days 
Aerosmith. Permanent Vacation 
Gunns & Appetite for Destruction 
Dokken Burning Like a Flame 
Def Leppard Hysteria 
Soundtrack 
Warlock All We Are 
Armoured Sainr. Raising Fear 
Lizzie Borden Visual Lies 


PHIL IN PHLASH 


Kick me again: 


BARRENCE WHITFIELD AND 
THE SAVAGES: DANCE FEVER 


joyful R&B noise of any Boston performer, 

and he has unimpeachable echoes in his 
delivery: the trills of Little Richard and the shrieks 
of Wilson Pickett in uptempo tunes, the furry 
gospel squeal of Al Green to build midtempo, and 
the purrs and murmurs of Sam Cooke and Chuck 
Willis in shuffles and blues ballads. But the purest 
example of Whitfield’s personal ingredients are 
the sharp falsetto interjections that supply the title 
for his new Ow! Ow! Ow! (Rounder). Whitfield’s 
third record highlights the diversity of his band 
the Savages, though it still uses every hoary R&B 
trick except call-and-response. As ever, a tra- 
ditional bent was no hindrance to acceptance in 
Europe, where the Savages toured last summer. 
Foreign reviewers pulled up just short of declaring 
Whitfield heir to the throne of King James 
(Brown), NME begging, “Kick Me Again Jesus,” 
Melody Maker moaning, “Dear God, we are all his 
children now.” For all the R&B/soul/roots super- 
latives bandied about, on his next hop over the 
Pond, Whitfield should adopt an appropriate 
string of nicknames like “Little Muddy Screamin’ 
Howlin’ Blind Doctor.” 

As the only member left from the line-up that 
made the homonymous 1984 debut and 1985's Dig 
Yourself, Whitfield (real name: Barry White — 
what could he do but change it?) has taken over 
the bandleader reins from departed guitarist Peter 
Greenberg, who contributed heavily to the 
archivistic collectophile tendencies of the early 
albums. Not merely another series of tossed-off 
exhortations to boogie away spirit-soaked nights, 
Ow! Ow! Ow! is the trial offering from a changing, 
streamlined Savages (and still changing — in the 
last month they’ve replaced bassist Richie Rob- 
ertson and drummer Lorne Entress). Guitarist 
Milton Reder and tenor-saxophonist David Sholl 
display their writing skills, contributing all of the 
LP’s eight originals. 

Complaints that this band merely rehashes 
common R&B forms are understandable, but here 
most of the rhythms have opened up (less 
studiously bopping), and these blues grip 
characters a shade closer to modern urbanites than 
before (on “Stop Twistin’ My Arm” and “Apology 
Line” at least). Although Whitfield is best beloved 
for his beating-on-the-bar, writhing-on-the-stage 
live performances, he kicks back and stretches out 


S inger Barrence Whitfield makes the most 


comfortably on “Apology Line” (lovesick lament), 


“Living Proof” (pervasive rue and _ woe), 
“Madhouse” (night terrors of the spurned), and 
“Blues Is a Thief” (self-respect squandered at the 
bar). “Apology Line,” an elegantly restrained 
Southern soul plaint written by Ben Vaughn (who 
tailored it for Whitfield) uses an ironic variant on 
late-hours radio call-in: the singer's going to ring 
up that Apology Line and tell her he’s sorry over 
the air. The melody line is a direct cop (key 
changes and all) from Sam Cooke’s “Bring It On 
Home to Me,” which underscores the song-about- 
songs quality of the number and gives Whitfield 
an opening for a tip-of-the-tongue in cheek while 
showcasing his honeyed timbre, intertwining 
stylistic smoothness with the apropos flaying of 
the vocal cords. 

The Savages’ signature songs have always been 
their floor-bending, bacchanalian frat-fest dance 
numbers, accented by Whitfield’s near-parody 
phlegmy-throaty scream. Ow! Ow! Ow! cuts like 
“| Don’t Dig Your Noise,” “Stop Twistin’ My 
Arm,” “Girl from Outer Space,” and “Ain’t She 
Wild” will keep fans of the Savages’ party-hound 
sound happily dancing. The band never had 
keyboards before, but here Bruce Katz's piano is 
incorporated in equal parts with the sax, counter- 
pointing Sholl’s uppity, scatty-spitty tenor solos, 
pumping the obscure boogie-woogie ‘Rockin’ the 
Mule” and “Runnin’ and Hidin’” into slidin’-the- 
elbows-down-the-ivories rockers. In the instru- 
ment race, the guitar comes in third, surfacing only 
in abbreviated solos during “Madhouse” and “Girl 
from Outer Space” (an addition to the ‘50s 
fascination-with-the-rocket-age tradition of ‘Fly- 
in’ Saucers Rock and Roll” — madly chortling sax 
goading on Whitfield’s frenzied gargle at the top 
of his tenor and punctuated by the slow 
background “Five... four...three...two...one 
... blastoff’”). 

The only clinker on Ow! is “Living Proof,” 
which laces too many soul and R&B idioms into 
one cut — Whitfield stooping to weak cries of 
“Right on!” in an attempt to goose the song to a 
snazzy conclusion; but it still leaves you wonder- 
ing how a man with asthma reaches such bellering 
heights without falling over in a dead/faint. Don’t 
expect deep social commentary from the Savages 
(they're not yet above funny clothes, props, and 
calling women “Baby”), but they're a sure source 
of release when your wanton feets want to bop. 

— Kris Fell 

(Barrence Whitfield and the Savages will 

perform at the Channel on November 6.) 


JONATHAN AND DARLENE 
EDWARDS: BETWEEN THE LINES 


Darlene’s- Greatest Hits (Corinthian), is 

misleading. It sounds like a pop album. But 
Jonathan and Darlene Edwards are more than pop 
musicians — much more. In fact, they are, and 
have been for many years, at the forefront of the 
American musical avant-garde. Jonathan’s 
daredevil keyboard syncopations are equaled only 
by Darlene’s uncanny sense of pitch. Not even 
electronic manipulation could reproduce the 
kaleidoscopic microtonalities she can squeeze 
between two notes; and though some opera 
singers have come close, none has ever matched 
her ability to sing in so many different keys at 
once. John Cage’s aleatoric music can’t come near 
the Edwardses’ unpredictable tempo changes, 
polyrhythms, and devastating tonal clashes. 
What's deceptive is that Jonathan and Darlene use 
popular songs as the basis for their technical 
experiments. But their work far surpasses what 
Stravinsky did with popular tunes in Petrouchka. 
They take ‘Take the ‘A’ Train” farther than the 
Kronos Quartet ever dreamed of taking Jimi 
Hendrix. 

Since Jonathan and Darlene never make per- 
sonal appearances, recordings are the only way we 
can get to know their work. Cynics even question 
whether their entire enterprise is some sort of 
elaborate hoax. There’s a rumor that they are 
really pop vocalist Jo Stafford and her husband, 
bandleader Paul Weston. But how could mere 
popular musicians bring off anything so technical- 


7. he title of this new CD, Jonathan and 


ly daring, so far ahead of what even the farthest- 
out electronic composers are attempting? Sadly, 
they are not taken as seriously as they should be 
by the academic new-music establishment. Per- 
haps it’s their sense of humor, practically 
anomalous in the world of new music, that makes 
them objects of suspicion, their very derision of 
the trendy and avant-garde (their first album, for 
example, had a picture of two left hands hovering 
over a piano keyboard). Perhaps they have simply 
aroused jealousy with their popular success (their 
second album, Jonathan & Darlene Edwards in 
Paris, won a Grammy). But it’s hard to think of 
two more profoundly serious and dedicated 
artists. 

There are now five brilliant LPs, including their 
astonishing sing-along album and their recent Fats 
Waller/Duke Ellington record, Darlene Re- 
members Duke (Sometimes)/Jonathan Plays Fats 
(Almost). The new CD contains Darlene’s intense 
rendition of “Stayin’ Alive,” which, the liner notes 
tell us, sent her straight from the recording studio 
to the hospital. And “I Love Paris,” with its subtle 
clagsical allusions and spine-tingling mimetic 
effects (“In the winter, when it drizzles,” etc.), an 
astonishing illumination of Cole Porter that makes 
Schoenberg’s atonality or Stockhausen’s syn- 
thesizer sound like “Twinkle Twinkle Little Star.” 
I wish it also included their sublime version of “It’s 
Magic,” the song that placed them squarely on the 
cutting edge. As with most searching and 
iconoclastic creative geniuses, only the tireless 
efforts of open-minded critics and time itself will 
ultimately confirm their immeasurable, and. ir- 
revocable, contribution to contemporary culture. 

— Lloyd Schwartz 


WBC/L ive and on rec 
| 
10 Babylon and On QUEEZE 
11 11 Tango in the Night FLEETWOOD MAC 
15 12 Big Generator YES 
7 13 Vital Idol BILLY IDOL 
9 14 Hold Your Fire RUSH 
16 15 Once Bitten GREAT WHITE 
20 16 Richard Marx RICHARD MARX 
17 Kohlept BILLY JOEL 
13 18 Crazy Nights KISS 
18 19 Bad Animals HEART 
10 20 . La Bamba SOUNDTRACK 
WBCN’s MOST PLAYED LOCAL MUSIC 
1 _ Small Price To Pay POWERGLIDE ' 
2 a All the Reasons CHILDHOOD 
3 Vegas Baby OR. BLACK'S COMBO 
4 4 Going Nowhere DUMPTRUCK 
: 5 _ Talk About Love OPOSITIVE 
. 
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NEW TECHNOLOGY FROM 


ELECTRONIC WIND INSTRUMENTS OFESSIONAL 


- 


EWI! 1000 Electronic Wind Instrument — Revolutionary new MIDI wind controller, 13 keys, 
woodwind fingering, 7 octave range, touch sensitive keys, breath sensor in mouthpiece 
controls shape of dynamics, lip sensor controls vibrato and modulation, octave roller, 
touch sensor control for pitch bend, glide sensor, breath sensitivity manually adjustable, 
includes EWV2000 Sound Module. 


EWvV2000 MIDI Sound Module — External MIDI sound module for EW! 1000 and EV! 1000. 
2 VCO’, 3 filters, 2 VCA’s, 2 envelope generators, oscillator sync, wave envelope FM, 
pulse width modulation, 4 waveforms, modulation from lip and breath pressure, 64 user 
programmable memories, 16 character LCD display, external input for processing 

external samplers or synthesizers with lip or breath pressure. MIDI Outputs allows the 
EVI controllers to play external MIDI modules and send note data, program change, 
pitchbend, aftertouch, breath control, and volume. The EWV2000 is rackmountable. 


IN STOCK 


EVI 1000 Electronic Valve Instrument — New MID! wind controller for brass players, 3 
valve keys, 3 trill keys, trumpet fingering, 7 octave range, touch sensitive keys, breath 
sensor in mouthpiece for control of dynamics, breath sensor manually adjustable, lip 
sensor controls amount of glide, vibrato and modulation control lever, touch sensor cont 
for pitch bend, octave roller, includes EWV2000 Sound Module. 

Ewve2o0o0o MIDI Sound Module — External MIDI sound module for EWI1000 and EVI1000. 

2 VCO's, 3 filters, 2,.VCA's, 2 envelope generators, oscillator sync, wave envelope FM, 
pulse width modulation, 4 waveforms, modulation from lip and breath pressure, 64 user 
programmable memories, 16 character LCD display, external input for processing 
external samplers or synthesizers with lip or breath pressure. MIDI outputs allows the EW1/ 
EVI controllers to play external MIDI modules and send note data, program change, 
pitchbend, aftertouch, breath control, and volume. The EWV2000 is rackmountable. 


IN STOCK 


AVAILABLE AT: 


22 LaSalle Road, West Hartford, CT 06107 (203) 236-5401 
1116 Boylston Street, Boston, MA 02215 (617) 536-0066 
1112 Boylston Street, Boston, MA (Pro Audio) (617) 536-2030 
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Kevin Kline: who’s the hero here? 


Cry Freedom 


Continued from page 1 

with his conscience and then plot to get across the 
border, so he can publish his book about Steve Biko 
and about what a nasty piece of work the white- 


supremacist regime is (thus carrying on the good fight . 


Biko started). What began as a story about the specific, 
institutionalized repression of the most racist country in 
the world turns into a kind of abstract great-escape 
fantasy, an old-fashioned suspense yarn about a com- 
placent, upper-crust newspaperman who suddenly gets 
a chance to act nobly. This second part of the film isn’t 
good, and it isn’t terrible. The sight of Woods in his 
priest's disguise hitching rides and wading through riv- 
ers and dodging suspicious border guards is just drag- 
gy-stylish “important” moviemaking, like the Jane Fon- 
da/Vanessa Redgrave Julia. But what's at issue here is 
that, suddenly, we’re seeing the South African conflict 
entirely through a white man’s eyes — on a white 
man’s terms. You can feel Attenborough relax in the 
second half of the movie. He may have given Steve 
Biko some provocative speeches and let him introduce 
the movie's themes, but he’s comfortable with these 
other characters, with Donald and Wendy Woods and 
their little moral adventure and their stiff upper lips. 
And the bizarre effect of this transition is to make an 
utter, appalling mockery of everything we've heard 
Steve Biko say about blacks at least attempting to 
shoulder the struggle themselves, and to shape their 
identity (as well as their political freedom) in the process. 

Almost despite itself, Cry Freedom turns into a movie 
about a South Africa in which blacks don’t exist, a South 
Africa in which the only issue of any suspense, any 
emotional immediacy, centers on a white family man 
who had to give up his servants and his great big cozy 
house to do what he thought was right. And since the 
blacks here are firially just a faceless mass led by their 
fortune-cookie-spouting martyr, Cry Freedom ends up 
preserving in its very drama the spiritual chasm between 
blacks and whites it’s supposedly railing against. At the 
end of the movie, after we've spent an entire (plodding) 
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Richard Attenborough: “Steve Biko had a very dull life. ° 


hour watching Woods make it over the border, Atten- 
borough has the gall to flash back to the Soweto 
massacre of 1976, where police fired directly into 
thousands of black marchers. Many of those policemen 
were, in fact, black, but Attenborough doesn’t show 
them — as he told the New York Times, that might have 
been “too confusing.” And since there’s absolutely no 
continuity between this and the escape story we’ve been 
watching (indeed, the massacre takes place a full year 
beforehand), it’s as though Attenborough were saying, 
“Hey, in case you forgot why Kevin Kline was trying to 
get over the border, here’s a bunch of black folks getting 
slaughtered.” The underlying message of Cry Freedom 
is that the struggle of one unusually daring white soul 
has the same inherent significance as that of an entire 
oppressed nation of blacks. Sir Richard, locked into his 
Old World Englishman’s view of the universe, has made 
a movie that’s truly innocent and truly racist — the 
humanist-epic equivalent of apartheid. 

When you consider that his last film was Gandhi and 
that his proposed next project is a biography of the 
revolutionary freebooter Tom Paine, the continuity of 
Attenborough’s career starts to come into focus. He isn’t 
just making life-of-the-saint biographies, he’s writing 
poison-pen letters to his fellow upper-class Britishers, 
the ones who aren't enlightened like him. Oh, how the 
English love to castigate themselves for being repressed 
and snobby and tyrannical! In Gandhi, Attenborough at 
least provided a pedestal for Ben Kingsley’s great 
performance, and perhaps part of what drew him to the 
subject was that he sensed — correctly — the mythic 
overtones of Gandhi's story. This was a man who led 
masses, whose life was made for the wide screen. Steve 
Biko had followers throughout his country, but he never 
got a chance to build that kind of organization or 
support. He was an underground leader, known by only 
some of his countrymen and officially “banned” by the 
government (which meant he couldn’t speak publicly, 
couldn’t be quoted in newspapers, and was allowed to 
be in a room with only one person at a time). 

Attenborough brings an impressive sense of spectacle 
to several scenes: the opening police attack on a village 
of tumbledown, sheet-metal shacks; a rugby-game rally 
where Biko, standing in his unassuming shirtsleeves, 
takes a microphone to speak; Biko’s funeral, which is 


id} 


attended by 20,000 mourners. The central relationship is 
set up deftly. Our first glimpse of Biko is a bit much (his 
face is obscured by a halo of sunlight), but as Woods, the 
do-good newspaper editor, pays his first of many visits 
to the black-separatist leader he’s been writing editorials 
against, and the two debate the limits of white 
liberalism, Attenborough seems to be taking a good 
tough look at his own sanctimonious impulses. This 
friendship is hard won. At one point, Woods says he 
may have to face prison for six months for refusing to 
cooperate with the police, and Biko just laughs at him — 
he knows that for a white man, a jail term is nothing 
compared to what he faces every time he breaks his 
banning order to address a gathering. By all accounts, 


‘Steve Biko had an eloquent but subdued manner (even 


when he spoke at rallies); he kept his anger mostly under 
wraps, though he was known to lash out at prison 
guards. Washington’s unruffled performance sometimes 
risks losing touch with anger entirely, but he’s good at 
leaning forward and concentrating his intensity into a 
molten stare. He humanizes the character as much as he 
can. Even his body language is a little schlumpy. This 
Biko isn’t a troublemaker; he exudes caution with every 
breath — he can’t afford not to. Kevin Kline, his hair 
streaked gray, brings a spit-and-polish jocularity to the 
role of Woods, but the character would have been more 
interesting if Kline hadn’t made him so sturdy and 
likable. There are no layers to Woods, no aristocratic 
contradictions. He’s simply there to learn from Biko and 
then boldly carry the torch. 

Even when Biko is still alive, Attenborough seems less 
interested in him as a man than as a symbol. At one 
point, Steve pays a visit to. the Woodses’ posh home, and 
he and Mrs. Woods (Penelope Milford) greet each other 
with a warm embrace. But until then, the two characters 
had barely exchanged a word — Attenborough, I 
suspect, was so taken with this chance to show that a 


- black activist and a white middle-class housewife could 


have a warm regard for each other (thereby anointing 
both the radical and the liberal with “humanity”) that he 
didn’t even bother to give them a scene together. And 
the movie is coy to the point of offensiveness about 
Biko’s personal life. Attenborough stages the scenes with 
Steve's plump, smiling wife as though she were a maid, 
and the film suggests a romantic liaison between Steve 
and a black community doctor (which in fact occurred — 
she had his baby) almost subliminally, as though it 
would compromise Biko’s honor if he had an on-screen 
sex life. As for the other black characters — essentially, 
there are none, unless you count smiling Father Kani, 
played by the great South African actor Zakes Mokae, 
who’s so underused in this one-note-benevolent role 
that the priest's collar seems to be neutering him. 
Attenborough is on record as saying he didn’t want to 
make an anti-apartheid movie that would preach to the 
converted, and in that sense he was justified in treating 
a white hero as integral to the story. As Athol Fugard has 
shown, a great work about racism needn't be told strictly 
from the point of view of the oppressed; the reformed 
oppressor has his own angle on the subject. And when 
we first see shots of the Woodses’ splendid home, we 
assume Attenborough is viewing the couple through a 
veil of savage irony. Here’s Donald Woods lounging 
around his swimming pool and then talking about black 
freedom. Surely, the man has no idea he’s living 
comfortably off the very racist policies he says he 
disagrees with. But Attenborough, I believe, had 
something different in mind. Although the irony may 
have been intended, the main issue at hand is what poor, 
self-sacrificing Donald Woods had to give up when, after 
Steve Biko’s capture and death (by torture) in prison, he 
decided to smuggle himself and his family out of the 
country and move to London. During an interview, I 
asked Attenborough why he had Biko die so early in the 
film, and he said he’d never intended to make the Steve 
Biko biography. Then he added, “If you want to know 
the truth, Steve Biko had a very dull life.” What 
Attenborough means, of course, is that to him, Steve 
Biko is less interesting than a hypercivilized white 
journalist who decided to go against his government. 
When Woods, standing on the beach, debates his own 
motive for writing the Biko book, we seem to be 
witnessing Attenborough’s own: hand-wringing con- 
fessional: ah, the agony of being white, privileged, and 
caring. And at the end, when Woods makes it, he’s 
treated as the true hero — the man without whom the 
story of Steve Biko (and those who killed him) would 
never have been told. (If he’s a hero for telling the story, 
doesn’t that make Attenborough one, too?) 
Attenborough claims to have wanted to do a film on 
apartheid for almost 30 years, and with South Africa 
threatening to explode into an apocalyptic race war (and 
few accounts of what’s happening there leaking through 
the current press ban), the urgency of such a film right 
now is obvious. For once, a well-intentioned wide- 
screen epic could make a small difference — at least, 
regarding the American people's attitude toward US 
economic support of apartheid. And what that movie 
would have had to come to grips with isn’t merely the 
corruption of the white regime, the individual acts of 
terror and oppression, but the festering, probably 
irreversible cycle of violence that has just about defined 
South Africa in the decade since Steve Biko was killed. 
(It’s often said that the blacks of the new, younger 
generation there share none of their parents’ restraint: 
they’re itching to take up arms — not least against the 
blacks who've come to a willing accommodation with 
apartheid.) To pray for a peaceful transfer from white to 
black rule is, perhaps, the right of an idealist. But to deny 
the levels of terrorism and atrocity in South Africa — at 
this point, on the radical black left as well — is to play 
Pollyanna to a nation in flames. Despite the selected 
atrocities he shows us, Attenborough ends up trying to 
squeeze the South African chaos into his neat, uplifting- 
epic package, and it’s a bum fit. Some things just weren't 
meant to be the white man’s burden. a) 
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Barfly 


Continued from page 6 

likes the company in bars, the bodies who'll put up with 
his bull-slinging. The fact that he almost néver pays for 
his drinks makes him, in a way, more honorable than 
someone who does. Henry’s not paying is the sign that 
he’s valued. Money, even booze money, means nothing 
to him; it’s what connects you to the world he’s left 
behind. And there’s something funny and redemptive 
about the sight of this slob who’s rejected mainstream 
society yet is open to whatever comes his way, even if 
it’s garbage. He’s a true American, a lowest-common- 
denominator democrat of the spirit. 

_As Barfly opens, he’s in the alley behind his favorite 
hangout, the Golden Horn, engaged in a braw] with his 
arch-enemy, the smug, muscled-up bartender Eddie 
(Frank Stallone), who beats the crap out of him every 
time. Immediately, you can tell that Henry has guts and 
that he’s also a fool — that he’s a guy who can’t 
distinguish between not backing down and not knowing 


when he’s licked. (To him, they're the same thing.) You 


can. also tell. that the director, Barbet Schroeder (a 
European who’s worked on oddball art projects for 
years), is going to stage everything with the same 
proficient, uninspired literal-mindedness. Something 
about Schroeder's sense of rhythm and visual style 
bugged me the second this movie started, and after a 
while I realized what it was: the man has never heard of 
close-ups. He’s telling a story of people who live in bars, 
who pour out rambling. intimate confessions at the drop 
of a shot glass, but we’re made to stare at the characters 
from halfway across the room, as though we'd just 
walked into the bar ourselves. This strategy isn’t 
disastrous, but it does keep us at a distance. Fortunately, 
the actors work overtime. 

Having been refused service one night at the Golden 
Horn, Henry wanders into a neighboring tavern, spots a 
glamorous, ravaged-looking lady at the other end of the 
bar, and asks the bartender why nobody sits near her. 
“She’s crazy,” he says, and for the first time Henry's 
heavy-lidded eyes light up. Her name’s Wanda Wilcox 
(Faye Dunaway), and she’s as big a lush as he is, only 
without the redeeming, writerly mystique of the bottle. 
She just drinks to forget, evey hour of every day. “I can’t 
stand people,” she says bitterly. “I hate them, don’t 
you?” “No,” comes his reply, “but I seem to feel better 
when they’re not around.” Barfly is about the romance 
of Henry and Wanda, and it would have been a feistier 
movie if Bukowski had thrown in more of the bare-bulb 
eroticism that pulsates through his writing. As it is, 
Henry seems too wasted to care much about sex (though 
there’s a good scene in which he compliments Wanda on 
her legs), and what these two really share is a down-and- 
out camaraderie that makes Sid and Nancy look posh. 

It’s not hard to see why they’re drawn together. What 
booze has done to most of the skid-row deadbeats is 
wipe out their personalities. They‘re senile or stupid- 
happy, or they’re sullen lunatics, like the puffy-faced 
lady who sits all day at one end of the Golden Horn, 
insulting everyone. Henry and Wanda don’t have a 
daydream between them, but underneath their constant 
sloshed haze they've both held on to their characters, 
their souls. Dunaway, scraping off any hint of glamor, 
delivers a dark, vibrant performance, a full-bodied study 
in desperation. When she tells Henry she'd leave him for 
a man who came along with a bottle, it’s chillingly 
believable. Wanda invites Henry to move into her 
squalid but comfortable two-room apartment, and the 
question becomes, can two people have a relationship — 
that is, can they do more than just co-exist — in a world 
where alcohol and low-rent opportunism are all that’s 
left? Together, Rourke and Dunaway sink into a slow, 
spaced-out boozer’s rhythm that’s strangely touching. 

The story isn’t much; Bukowski, who’s never been 
interested in plot, falls back on melodramatic clichés 
here. And though the strain of self-glorification that runs 
through the movie is so puerile and obvious you can 


- 


practically tune it out (at one point, Henry is described as 
someone who “refuses to join the rat race”), it stops 


' Bukowski from taking his characters anywhere too 


interesting. Some of the best things in Barfly seem there 


for their own meaningless sake, like the scene in which 


Henry, ever the knight errant, breaks down the door of 
the couple next door, who've been yelling at each other 
night and day (and now sound as if they were ready to 
kill each other), only to have them angrily defend their 
sick, happily abusive bond. In the |ast half of the movie, 
another major character is introduced, a beautiful British 
literary editor, Tully (Alice Krige), who's responded to 
Henry’s manuscripts and is fascinated by him, to the 
point of displaying groupie-ish tendencies. In Tales of 
Ordinary Madness (1981), which starred Ben Gazzara 
and was also based on Bukowski’s writing, the hero’s 
encounter with the literary establishment resulted in an 
act of wildly funny, raucous self-abasement. Here, 
Bukowski is too didactic about showing us that the 
promise of chic, sexy comfort Krige’s character holds out 
is a false one — that her home is, as Henry puts it, “a 
cage with golden bars.” (That's a perfect example of the 
kind of second-rate Bukowski line that Rourke, through 
his mocking delivery, redeems.) Here too, the best 
scenes are incidental. In one of my favorites, Henry is at 
the wheel of Tully’s car and decides to have a little fun 
by pushing the necking couple in the car ahead of him 
through a red light. A broad-shouldered fellow steps out 
of the car, ready to fight. But when Henry comes forward 
with that neanderthal gait of his, it’s a wonderful comic 
moment — you giggle in sudden recognition of how 
much cockiness is hidden in that walk. 

In the end, the problem with Barfly isn’t that 
Bukowski glorifies himself — and condemns straight 
society in the process — but that he and Schroeder don’t 
get enough of the squalid texture of his world on screen. 
We never quite see how something as static and grungy 
as a skid-row bar could, for Henry, seem a place of 
infinite possibility. (The bar scenes could have used 
some more crazy-lively characters.) And we should have 
been able to feel, more exactly, just why he needs to 
keep going back to fight that damn bartender, even 
though he knows he’s probably going to lose. But 
Rourke gives the character a moonstruck glow. When he 
finally raises a glass “to all my frien-n-nds,” you may 
feel you're one of them. 


Heaven 


Continued from page 6 

director (Timothy Daly). And there are episodes that 
make no sense: when we suddenly see Hutton, in a 
soldier’s uniform, displaying the purple heart he won in 
the DMZ, you have no idea whether you're even 
watching the same character, since he appears as Elmo 
the drifter in the surrounding scenes. Made in Heaven is 
supposed to be about the aimlessness of lives that can be 
redeemed only by true love, but the actors haven't been 
given enough to play. Hutton’s raw-boned face and 
childlike spaciness fit the role all too well; Rudolph 
seems to be trying for a kind of young Jimmy Stewart 
character. But poor Kelly McGillis is stuck in a role that 
might have been written for Kathryn Grayson. Whether 
she’s Annie the pure soul who has to chirp questions like 
“Did you like earth?” or Ally the daisy-picking flower 
child, she’s playing a “nice girl.” You watch McGillis and 
long for a little spice, a sassy remark, or even a confident 
stride across the screen, but she has to remain Rudolph’s 
chaste ideal. How could the man who gave us the 
sultriness of Choose Me settle for this? It’s like a 
eunuch’s idea of romance. 

There is some good acting. Amanda Plummer brings a 
weird, bright alertness to her two-scene role as a music 
promoter; she wakes up the picture for a few seconds. 
Ellen Barkin (also uncredited) is amusingly trashy as a 
floozy who cons Elmo into helping her with a hold-up. 
And as Mike’s mom, Ann Wedgeworth has a welcoming 
smile and a musical voice that make you yield to her. But 
it’s irritating to see these talented people with so little to 
do. At this point, it seems almost fitting that Alan 
Rudolph would make a movie about people lazing 
around the clouds daydreaming whatever they please 
into existence, but I haven't felt this much torpor at one 
of his movies since Welcome to L.A. Rudolph might 
have taken his cue here from Talking Heads — his 
Heaven is a place where nothing ever happens. a) 


Continued from page 4 

past 200 years. You can’t have it both ways — you can’t 
be both ironic and passionate, detached and uninvolved, 
self-effacing and self-expressive (well, perhaps the very 
greatest of artists have managed it — but even they have 
usually done it by turns). You can’t make pretty pictures 
in the service of the sublime. And a mock-sublime is a 
mockery of some of the greatest paintings New York 
ever produced. Warhol (and Jasper Johns and Robert 
Rauschenberg) didn’t mock the abstract expressionists 
who preceded them. They revered them. They just did 
something different, something more personal (in its 
self-effacement) in their own work. The problem with 
adapting irony as an artistic strategy today is there’s 
nothing left to be ironic about. Cynicism is so 
widespread in the culture that only passionate commit- 
ment functions as an alternative aesthetic the way that 
irony did for Warhol, Johns, and Rauschenberg. If this 


generation of artists wants to make its mark and provide 
the culture with a service, let it forsake Warhol and his 


lessons for an honest commitment to artmaking with a 
purpose, whether its goal is the creation of a sublime or 
something else. 

Some artists of the current generation have made that 

,commitment. In the catalogue of her traveling show 
“Signs,” which is currently at MIT’s List Visual Arts 
Center (through November 29), Jenny Holzer talks 
about how she too sought to achieve a sublime painting 
when she was ir art school. What she ended up with was 
derivative, what she terms “a second-hand sublime.” 
She gave up the goal, turned her attention to something 
more concrete (language), and developed an art that is 
new, provocative, and thoroughly original. Taaffe, | 
expect, was also defeated in his attempt to create a 
sublime art in the tradition of Barnett Newman, Mark 
Rothko, and Morris Louis. Being likewise uninterested in 
producing a “second-hand sublime,” he created an 
ironic, “mock-sublime” instead. What Taaffe doesn’t 
realize is that if artists with serious intentions like 
Newman and Rothko can be co-opted for decorative 
purposes, in this age dominated by collectors whose 
aggressiveness is matched only by their ignorance, his 
work doesn’t have a chance to be anything but the latest 
art-world toy. But if all it is is an empty container — and 
that’s all it looks like to me — then that’s all it deserves 
to be. 

In his slide talk Taaffe showed a picture of the Bay of 
Naples by Pieter Brueghel the Elder. It’s a small picture, 
but it offers a lot of information and possesses no little 
charm. Taaffe’s comment on it was touching, poignant. 
He asked, ‘How do you use a painting you love?” (He 
liked the abstract form of the sails.) That’s a tough 
question, and it’s one asked by every generation of 
artists, not just this school of appropriators whose use of 
the past is more literal and extreme than ever before. | 
don’t have an answer, but I can tell you that you don’t 
use a painting from the past the way Taaffe does, not if 
you truly love it. Of course, he didn’t say he loved 
Ellsworth Kelly or Barnett Newman; he said he loved 
Pieter Brueghel. I think Taaffe rather hates the artists he 
appropriates, and in his hatred he wants to kill them 
through his violation of their visual legacy. (Mario 
Diacono characterizes Taaffe’s encounter with Newman 
as Oedipean.) But Taaffe has chosen to appropriate 
works by artists whose works are inextinguishable, 
artists he’s not yet equal to (and may never be); and it is 
Taaffe who is defeated in the encounter, the father 
killing the son over and over again. 

For all his great intelligence and talent, Philip Taaffe 
fails dismally at his attempt to re-create a sense of the 
sublime in his own painting. Since he admits that 
sublimity in our art is essential to preserve our humanity 
(a big goal for art of any time, and a rather romantic 
sentiment), his failure mirrors that of the larger culture 
itself. His handsome pictures are further morbid 
symptoms of the malaise Antonio Gramsci wrote about 


as existing during the interregnum between a slowly 
dying ancien régime and an even more slowly born new 
world. 

* 

The procession of the simulacra has speeded up. 
Every season brings before us a new movement even 
more lifeless than the one before. Neo-Expressionism 
gives way to neo-surrealism, which is passed on the fast 
lane by neo-conceptualism with neo-geo riding in its 
sidecar. The latest howler out of the Apple is the “new 
poverty,” a jejune creation of a duo of art consultants 
who masquerade as freelance curators known as 
Collins/Milazzo. They have an undeniable eye for 
what's happening, though no one seems to question 
whether what's happening is any good. 

In the midst of this ever-flowing visual sewage, it’s a 
relief to come upon a gallery that maintains the integrity 
of a personal aesthetics. The Nielsen Gallery has 
exhibited art work in an expressive, usually but not 
exclusively abstract, mode since its beginning, more 
than 20 years ago. It shows such major artists as 
Katherine Porter and Gregory Amenoff (both of whom 
developed in Boston), Jake Berthot, Porfirio diDonna, 
Joan Snyder, Christopher Wilmarth, Harvey Quaytman, 
and John Walker. Occasionally work by artists such as 
Jackson Pollock, David Smith, Philip Guston, and the 
German Expressionists gives a historical perspective to 
what the gallery represents and why. Not everything 
Nielsen shows is my cup of tea, but I can only respect an 
art enterprise that is motivated by aesthetics rather than 
fashion, gossip, or easy and fast money. 

The Nielsen Gallery now represents 10 Boston area 
artists who work in all media. Its current show (through 
November 28) includes new work by all of them, and it 
is well worth a visit. In recent paintings Jane Smaldone 
continues her investigation of the possibilities of 
expressive paint handling and the mining of myth and 
image in a transavanguardia manner. Changing of the 

Continued on page 16 
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Guard exhibits how well 
Smaldone is able to. create a 
sense of glowing, radiant light 
shining through the gloom of her 
dark and moody grounds. In 
With In, a painting on wood, 
Catherine McCarthy depicts a 
large, primitivist face and 
crouching figures in another 
scale in a style that derives from 
Gauguin. Her rejection of West- 
ern aesthetics is underlined by 
the raw boards she has crudely 
framed the picture with. Anne 
Marie Cucchiara’s new fabric 
paintings are high-keyed and 
riotously vulgar in color. They 
are accomplished works that 
challenge the notion of good 
taste. 

Two of the artists not to miss 
are at the bottom of Nielsen’s 
spiral staircase. Dexter Lazenby 
continues to make the rough- 
hewn wooden-relief sculptures 
he’s been developing for the past 
few years. He doused his earlier 
works with white paint and wax 
encaustic, giving their already 
hieratic forms a purity that im- 
plied the sacred. In these new 
works he has introduced color to 
his surface pigment, and it causes 
a startling change. The works are 
still sacred in feeling, but that 
feeling is more complex and 
contradictory. The effect is 
similar to realizing that what we 
see as the blanched white stones 
of Greek sculpture were painted 
brightly, even raucously. 

Neill Fearnley is a geometric 
abstractionist, but his work has - 
nothing to do with the trendiness 
of neo-geo. He executes his small 
and delicate easel paintings as if 
painting still afforded an artist 
the possibility of making an 
original statement. Now all the 
theorists on both sides of the 
Atlantic tell us that such a goal is 
impossible, but Fearnley (and 
he’s not alone) shows that, well, 
theory is theory, and art is art, 
The patterns of his hard-edged, 
right-angled geometric shapes 
are the result of experimentation 
with small-scale adjustments 
made to achieve the right 
balance. Forms hover on the 
canvas surface over vague 
grounds that come up-close to the 
surface and turn into limitless 
depths. Fearnley has paid atten- 
tion to the lessons of Hans 
Hofmann, the abstract-ex- 
pressionist didact. He hasn’t ap- 
propriated Hofmann’s images, 
but he has learned from his 
example, and that keeps his own 
painting alive. O 


State 
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positive aspect rather than a hin- 
drance. 

Hill, 47, has spent his career 


. viewing the publishing business 


from different vantage points. 
After graduating from Oberlin, in 
1961, he became a trade-book 
editor at Houghton Mifflin. Later 
he founded Contemporary Pho- 
tographer and Audience 
magazines, and he was chief 
operating officer and publisher of 
American Heritage magazine for 
a year. “I’ve always liked to stand 
somewhat on the outside, getting 
back from the forest a bit.” In 
1980 he set to work to devise a 
publishing scheme that would be 
“right for the times.” At the basis 
of this latest venture is a recog- 
nition of the recent trend toward 
conglomerate-run, big-getting- 
bigger New York houses and his 
affinity for authors. “Certainly 
I've never identified with pub- 
lishers as sort of a club. I’ve 
always identified with authors.” 
Hill is especially sympathetic to a 
writer's concerns over delivering 
a finished manuscript. “It’s not 
terribly different from producing 
a child, except you then have to 
turn that child over to a commit- 


tee responsible for its care and 
upbringing. It’s kind of an un- 
natural act.... Suddenly your 
manuscript is in the bowels of 
some big place, and you find the 
worst competition is not the 
books of other publishers but the 
books that are on the.same list 
with your books because they're 
all competing for the time anc 
attention and resources of the 
company that’s publishing you. 
And even if you prevail and have 
the talent and/or the commercial 
appeal and become a major 
author, you are still to some 
degree patronized by publishers 
who tend to think of you as a 
vehicle for their firm’s welfare.” 

So Hill wants to run a company 
where “the authors are in charge. 
They weren't put on this earth in 
order to make a living for pub- 
lishers. While it is true that this 
system would be distressing to 
some large houses, it seems to me 
that it is morally correct.” Writers 
for Hill receive his personal 
attention as well as higher roy- 
alty rates and other fringe 
benefits. In return, Hill expects 
more than moral satisfaction; he 


wants big names and a thriving 


business. “We didn’t want to be 
another little publishing house 
doing earnest little books which 
were eminently worthwhile but 
not by authors that were 
particularly well known.... All 
along our main objective has 
been not just to publish for the 
sake of publishing but to work 
out a strategy that would be 
attractive to big authors.” 

Hill defines a “big author’ as 
one who consistently sells 
300,000 or more copies and reac- 
hes high on the New York Times 
bestseller list. “Those authors are 
unusual. Their new books are 
unlike any other new product 
because they are almost certain to 
succeed — unlike a movie, which 


is a committee effort that has a 


great many more variables, or a 
toothpaste or a television or 
whatever. The new book by a big 
author is as close to a sure thing 
as you tend to get. So in a sense 
those authors don’t need publish- 
ers.” Hill says he has presented 
his plan “very selectively, very 
discreetly” to such authors, and 
one — he says he’s sworn to 
confidentiality on the name — 
plans to do his next available 
book for Hill & Company. 

Hill says he hopes to publish 
his first bestselling author by fall 
of 1989, but even after the ul- 
timate breakthrough, he does not 
plan to publish more than 10 or 
12 books each year. (Random 
House annually publishes about 
1400 titles, including paperbacks 
and its various imprints.) “I’m not 
interested in empire building — 
in having a big building full of 
people working on our books — 
because then you lose an impor- 
tant luxury: you can’t say no 
anymore. You have to publish a 
given number of titles just to pay 
your overhead, and then you're 
back to riding the tiger, not able 
to give close attention to individ- 
ual books.” 

Julie Salamon, the Wall Street 
Journal's film critic, whose first 
novel will be published by Hill in 
January, appreciates his concern 
for the author. “You're so ner- 
vous anyway as an author, and 
you don’t know what's going on, 
and you've been alone in a room 


. writing this thing for a year, and 


all of a sudden you're in the 
hands of these strangers who are 
completely taking it over,” 
Salamon says. “And so when 
you find out that the strangers 
are really nice. people who seem 
to care about your book, it just 
makes it easier.” O 


Chain 
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the prison-camp set looks cheap: 
the idea of it is horrible, but 
there’s no age to its props, so the 
horror is distanced by artificial- 


ity. 


All this detracts from what's 
good about The Man Who Broke 
1000 Chains, which is mostly the 
acting by everyone except Kilmer 
and the authentic-looking Chi- 
cago sets. I do have to note one 
exception to the success of the 
supporting characters — William 
Sanderson as chain-gang boss- 
man Trump. Sanderson is Larry 
of Larry, Daryl, and Daryl fame 
on Newhart,,and no matter how 
much he flails his whip around 
and chortles at human degrada- 
tion, it’s impossible to take him 
seriously as a sadist. For that 
matter, Durning does a fine job 
playing the prison-camp warden, 
but he does so in the face of a 
script that is clearly seeking no 
more than the character of a 
cliché Southern bully. 

If HBO, or any TV production 
group, is going to refine, update, 
and expand on proven material, it 
should be more. careful. The 
reason to retell Robert Elliot 
Burns’s story should be to let 
viewers benefit from the per- 
spective of history and to show us 
that Burns and ‘life on a chain 
gang were more real than here- 
tofore portrayed. If The Man 
Who Broke 1000 Chains had 
succeeded at this, it would have 
been moving, powerful, and im- 
portant. The story is that good. 
And it’s evident that this is what 
HBO was hoping to do. That the 
movie fails, that it gives us the 
story without the believable de- 
tails, makes it more of a loss than 
if the producers had set out to do 
a commercial drama. Is The Man 
Who Broke 1000 Chains worth 
watching? Yes. But appreciating 
its content and intent is mostly a 
matter of reading between the 
lines. 


Fierstein 
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statement. The reviews said, and 
I'm paraphrasing, that apparent- 
ly it was-not enough for me to 
have said in Torch Song that gay 
relationships were as good as 
straight ones; now I had the 
audacity to call them better. They 
were particularly upset by the 
presumption that gays could raise 
a child that would turn out to be 
straight.” (The situation of La 
Cage, for anyone under a rock 
long enough to have seen neither 
the musical nor the movie, turns 
on Georges’s son's callow rejec- 
tion of Albin, the only mom he’s 
ever known, in order to make a 
conservative impression on the 
girl he loves and her stuffy 
diplomat dad.) Says Fierstein, 
even if he doesn’t regard La Cage 
as a glitzy tract, “It does make a 
statement about parenting not 
being a sexist issue. Because, in 
the end, the audience does accept 
Georges and Albin as Jean- 
Michel’s parents. Now that’s pol- 
itical, and it’s pulled off political- 
ly correctly.” 

On the other hand, Fierstein 
has been attacked on home 
shores for the male-female de- 
lineation of La Cage's central 
relationship. According to the 
playwright, New York talk-show 
hostess Sally Jessy Raphael sug- 
gested gays should protest the 
show: “ ‘Harvey Fierstein has a 
man up there pretending to be a 
woman, she said. But baby, 
that’s reality. Or it was, back 
when I was coming out, at 13. 
You used to go into a bar and be~ 
asked, ‘Are you butch or fem?’ 
We had no role models; we 
thought you had to be one or the 
other. That’s what women’s 
liberation was all about. | call it 
people liberation. Still, I truly 
love and respect that aspect of La 
Cage because it’s absolutely true. 
It’s part of our past, like the back- 
room bar scene in Torch Song. 
Yes, | know the back rooms were 
where AIDS was spread, but |! 
won't deny it. | don’t believe 
history gets any better by being 
rewritten.” 

Ironically, Fierstein’s latest 

Continued on page 18 
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Admission to Andrew Wyeth: The Helga Pictures is 
by reserved ticket only. Tickets go on sale starting Sep- 
tember 8th. When selecting yours, pick a date and time 
of entry to show. You must enter the exhibition within 
30 minutes of the time shown on your ticket. Adults, 
$6.00, children (6-16 years) and senior citizens, $4.00. 
You can get tickets from the following sources: 


1. 


3 
4. 


Ticketron. Locations are throughout New 
England. Call (617) 720-3450 for the one 
nearest you. There is a service charge of 
$1.25 per ticket. 

Teletron. This is the only way to charge 
your tickets by phone with a major credit 
card. In Boston, call 720-3434. Throughout 
New England, call (800) 382-8080. There is 
a service charge of $1.75 per ticket. 
BOSTIX. For information, call 723-5181. 
MFA Wyeth Box Office. Starting September 
8th, it's open Tues., Sat., & Sun., 10 a.m. 
to 5 p.m.; Wed., Thurs., Fri., 10 a.m. to 10 
p.m.,; closed Mondays. No reservations via 
mail or telephone accepted by the Museum. 
For information only, call 247-4000. 


ANDREW WYETH: THE HELGA PICTURES, OCTOBER 28TH THROUGH JANUARY 3RD. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS/BOSTON 


Fierstein” 


Continued from page 16 
play, which deals with sexual 
history even as it’s being made, 
lasted just one week on Broad- 
way. Despite the claim by the 
loathed Frank Rich that Safe Sex, 
in its first incarnation at La 
Mama, had turned the theater 
into “a temple again,” the show 
was closed by the Shubert Or- 
ganization almost as soon as it 
had opened in the larger venue of 
the Lyceum Theatre. Fierstein, 
who felt “double-crossed” and 
claims the show outgrossed two 
other Shubert shows (Barbara 
Cook’s Concert for the Theater 
and A Month of Sundays, star- 
ring Jason Robards) together dur- 
ing the week it was alive, was 
told, “No one wants to see a 
show about AIDS.” And despite 
Rich’s Esquire claim that we've 
come a long way, baby, since The 
Boys in the Band, Fierstein be- 
lieves that what straights still 
want to see in a gay play is “a 
homo who comes out on stage, is 
sad and alone and campy, and 
commits suicide in the end.” 
Evidently, if its four-and-a- 
half-year hold on the con- 
servative bastions of Broadway is 
any indication, audiences of vari- 
ous persuasion also want to see 
La Cage aux folles — with its fab 
sets and costumes, its bewitching 


chorines indistinguishable by 
gender, and its dewily happy 
ending wherein a mellow 
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Georges and dapper-clad Albin 
stroll hand in hand into the 
sunset of their unconventional 
lives. According to Fierstein, the 
key to La Cage’s success — what 
makes it such a sexual summit 
with songs — is “that ‘up’ feeling, 
the warm glow you get, the 
empathy you have for that cou- 
ple. I think that does a lot of 
good.” But for the author, mind 
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KALEIDOSCOPE 
by Danielle Steel 

Kaleidoscope, the story of three sisters 
separated by fate and the man determined 
to help them find one another again. . . . 
Kaleidoscope is a novel shaped by the 
hands of fate, filled with pain and 
compassion . . . brimming with characters 
who will make you weep, laugh, and cry out 
with joy. 


Reg. $18.95 
Royal Price $12.32 


SKYWRITING BY WORD 


OF MOUTH 

by John Lennon 

Written during Yoko’s pregnancy with 
Sean, John Lennon had always planned to 
publish Skywriting by Word of Mouth. It 
was a wish that seemed to end with his 
assassination in 1980 and the theft of the 
book from the Lennons’ home in 1982. 
When it was recovered and first published 
in 1986, Skywriting became an immediate 
bestseller around the world. Filled with 
Lennon’s extraordinary creative powers and 
tremendous charm, and lavishly illustrated 
with his own drawings, Skywriting also 
includes Lennon’s only autobiography, as 
well as “Two Virgins,” written when the 
public discovered he and Yoko were living 
together as man and woman. It is a book 
with his spirit on every page — a spirit the 
world needs to remember. 


Reg. $5.95 
Royal Price $4.46 


BLUEBEARD 


by Kurt Vonnegut 

A novel about a man who helped found the 
first major art movement originated in the 
United States, Abstract Expressionism. He 
is Rabo Karabekian, best known because 
his artworks fell apart due to the 
unfortunate choice of materials. 


Reg. $17.95 
Royal Price $11.67 
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compare their opinions.” 


film.” — 


Reg. $10.95 


Royal Price $8.21 


SILK VEDETTA 
by Victoria Holt 


majestic Silk House now stands as a 


“A godsend for new VCR owners who don’t 
know what to watch first or for seasoned 
video freaks and film experts who love to 


— San Antonio Express-News 
“Roger Ebert is a mainstream critic of 
unerringly good taste with an eye for the 
telling detail that often captures the whole 


Variety 


One a hunting lodge for English kings, the 


testament to the Salonger family’s time- 
honored tradition of exquisite silk making. 
The great estate is also home to the spirited 
Lenore Cleremont and her grandmother, 
who works as a designer for the legendary 
silk firm. Bringing to life the glittering 
worlds of Victorian London, Florence, and 
Paris — The Silk Vendetta promises to 
keep you spellbound from first page to last. 


Reg. $17.95 
Royal Price $15.26 


ONE MORE TIME 

by Carol Burnett 

“Carol Burnett is a v ood writer... 
She displays a gift for deft characterization 
that many a seasoned novelist would envy.’ 
Newsday 


“Written for her three daughters . . . q 
Burnett’s is a moving sory of growing up in 
a loving, courageous family which faced 
poverty, alcoholism, and divorce.” 

lew York Post 
Reg. $4.50 
Royal Price $3.38 


you, there are no crossover 
dreams: ‘How dare you suggest 
that | would, ever write a hetero- 
_ sexual play?” 


Trivial 
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plays to perform that I have ever 
encountered.” Here the actors 
generally do him proud; at times 
they're so diverting you wish 
they would drop the hint of 
artificiality that invariably creeps 
into the Lyric’s productions of 
stylized comedies. In this respect, 
Robert Bouffier, as an amiably 
gruff and stiffly amorous David, 
Paula Plum, as an exquisitely 
blasé Myra, and Ritchell himself, 
playing the diplomat with diplo- 
matic reserve and a_ hilarious 
puzzlement, are the least encum- 
bered. As Judith, Jenny Sterlin 
flirts with the grande-dame man- 
ner of her character, who favors 
Bernhardt-like histrionics; but 
unlike Judith, Sterlin rarely suc- 
cumbs, and she captures Judith’s 
overgrown-child side nicely. 

As for the kids, Jeremiah 
Kissel’s Simon is exaggeratedly 
adolescent and too energetic 
when there’s a crowd on stage, 
and Chloe Leamon’s Sorel some- 
times cloys with precociousness. 
Both, however, grow on you. 
Rose Tarr’s squealy, fish-eyed 
Jackie seems to be auditioning for 
Sybil in Private Lives, which can 
get tedious but seems as reason- 
able a choice as any for the 
empty-headed groupie; 
moreover, Tarr is funny. James L. 
Walker’s Sandy is dully compe- 
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* SOUTH DENNIS - Patriot Square Shopping Ctr., 398-5659 
* STOUGHTON - Shaw's Plaza, Rte. 138, 344-3299 

* WAKEFIELD - 381 Main St., 245-0519 

+ WARWICK, Ri - Bald Hill Plaza, (401) 822-3360 

« WOBURN - Woburn Piaza, 932-3670 


tent, like the character; Polly 
Hogan makes a good deal too 
much of the unfunny (and, for- 
tunately, brief) role of Clara, 
Judith’s crotchety dresser-turned- 
maid. In all, though, the truly 
indigestible bits of the Lyric 
production are few and insignifi- 
cant, and if Ritchell and company 
don’t exactly squeeze cosmic 
truths from this trifle, they do 
‘|. some mighty Cowardly lyin’. 0 
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Cellars 


Continued from page 11 
country soprano. And indeed, 
the gradual infiltration of women 
players — not just token singers 
or tambourine shakers — has 
- been the most hopeful legacy of 
postpunk’s seasons in the sun. A 
month ago I was able to devote 
an entire column to women mak- 
ing their way in bands. 

But back to business — every 
month, the major record outlets 
make more room for CDs, hardly 

~a good sign for disenfranchised 
local talent. At least used-record 
stores are on the upswing. 
Looney Tunes, In Your Ear, 
Stereo Jack’s, Cheapo Records, 
and the diverse Nuggets are 
booming, and each of these 
outlets stocks a healthy back 
catalogue of prime local listening. 
(Most of these stores also have at 
least one hometown musician on 
the payroll, another reason for 
hope.) Boston is still the ‘nation’s 
fulcrum for college-radio pro- 
grams — WERS’s Sunday night 
Metrowave is in its 10th year of 
live broadcasts. And as 1987 
bleeds into 1988, you can still get 
into Chet’s, Green Street, and 
T.T. the Bear’s with a dollar- 
admission ticket if you're on the 
- right mailing lists. 
On to memorable moments 
(stop me if the maudlin level rises 
too high). Before taking over this 
space, I'd already filed a bizarre 
collection of memorabilia in a 
cigar box — items like a splinter 
of wood from the old Under- 
ground and a free-admission 
ticket to Storyville. Over the 
years, an envelope stuffed with 
fragments from the Inn-Square 
Men’s Bar wall, my platinum 
. admission card to Jumpin’ Jack 
. Flash, and a menu from the old 
Hoodoo Barbecue joined my 
trophies. Then it seemed the 
clubs were closing too fast to 
keep up: the swag was enlarged 
by swizzle sticks from Spit, a 
plastic admission card to Johnny 
_D’s, and a note to Wayne 
Podworny, erstwhile photogra- 
pher and proprietor of Store 54 
on Queensberry Street. Explana- 
tions are in order for the last 
entry, In the late summer of ‘85, 
cops shut down Wayne's last 
overly frolicsome. party. A 
caravan of fans and supporters 
trailed the cherry-tops down- 
town and waited in vain. ‘MBR 
music-program manager David 
Greene, D] John Bernhardt, and I 
scribbled an encouraging memo 
to the jailed host. But our cheery 
message was never delivered — 
instead it ends up in_ the 
Chesterfield box, next to a lyric 
sheet from a Turbines number. 
“Those who cannot remember 
local music styles are condemned 
to repeat them”; and those who 
live through local music miss it 
for good. 
ODDS AND ENDS. On Friday, 
November 6, the Radiators (from 
New Orleans) and Norman 
Nardini heat up the Paradise; the 
Persuasions raise only their 
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voices at Nightstage. At the 
Channel, it’s Pajama Slave 
Dancers, Tribe, the I-Tones, and 
Barrence Whitfield. At Club III, 
look for Ulterior Motive, Pop 
Roulette and Laprad. At T.T.’s, 
it's Happy Campers, Garr Lange 
and his Big Rig, and Treat Her 
Right. At Billerica’s Edible Rex, 
you'll find the Rain and Steve 
Weinstein. At Green Street Sta- 
tion, back to school with Laugh- 
ing Academy, Roger Miller, and 
Busted Statues (are they back 
together for good?) ... On the 
7th, Two Saints, the 
Raunchhands and (Handsome 
Dick) Manitoba's Wild Kingdom 
play the Rat. At T.T.’s, triple fun 
with Dogzilla, Dr. Black’s Com- 
bo, and Skin. At Green Street, the 
Lazy Cowgirls and Maine’s the 
Brood hoe-down ... On the 8th 
(and 9th), Waylon Jennings 
speaks/sings his autobiography 
at Nightstage ... On the 9th, the 
Cars and Icehouse play the Bos- 
ton Garden. On the 11th, the 
Jesus & Mary Chain say their 
prayers at the Channel . . . On the 
12th, Salem 66 and That Petrol 
Emotion play the Paradise, and O 
Positive are at Metro. 

RIP: Willis “Gator Tail” Jack- 
son. O 


Herman 


Continued from page 11 

brief success, but the most mem- 
orable of the later bands was for- 
med in 1960, after Herman had 
briefly led a combo. This band is 
held in particular esteem in the 
Boston area, given the local con- 
nections of so many key players 
(pianist/arranger Nat Pierce, 
trombonist Phil Wilson, trumpet- 
ers Bill Chase and Paul Fontaine, 
tenor-saxophonist Andy 
McGhee, drummer Jake Hanna); 
it is the band that put Herman in 
touch with the college and high- 
school band scene, where he 


found the bulk of both his side-: 


people and his audience in later 
years. An electric rhythm section 
and material from the fusion re- 
pertoire were eventually added 
as Herman continued to search 
for the contemporary; yet his 
open, enthusiastic spirit ensured 
that the various later Herds 
never strayed too far from the 
stylistic moorings of their il- 
lustrious predecessors. 

Life was not easy for Herman, 
either physically or financially, in 
his final decade. An accident left 
him on crutches for one extended 


- period, and he eventually de- 


veloped emphysema and heart 
disease. His attempt to get off the 
road and establish a permanent 
performing home in a New Or- 
leans hotel was short-lived and a 
money loser. And the failure of 
his former manager to pay taxes 
during three of his most success- 
ful years in the ‘60s left Herman 
with a whopping IRS debt and 
within hours of eviction from his 
home. The outpouring of support 
in his final days testified to both 
the spirit and the particulars of 
Herman’s achievement. With 
talents that were for the most part 
extramusical, he had played the 
leader's role to the hilt. 0 
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Pitcher (detail), 1923 Power’ House No Ford Plant (detail), 1927 


He was called ‘the master artist of machine-age America,” a “‘precisionist.” But taken collectively, 
the works of Charles Sheeler (1883-1965) defy such snug labels. Beyond the extraordinary order, there is 
a remarkable versatility and originality, and an eye for irony for which he is rarely credited. Even more 
significantly, Sheeler was the only American artist who was equally important as a painter and a photog- 
rapher. See his master works—87 paintings and drawings, and 90 photographs—now at the Museum. .,,, 
See Charles Sheeler: Paintings, Drawings, Photographs. October 14th-January 3rd. ANIL 
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. For a limited time only! 
Buy ANY TWO advertised items for JUST $69 


$39 $49 


Daily Wear Extended Wear 
Soft Contact Lenses Soft Contact Lenses 
*Price includes Bausch & Lomb “Price includes Bausch & Lomb 
Sofspin, Softmate'B’, CooperThin ‘O' Series, Permafiex Naturals 


and Ciba Clear Spherical Daily and American Hydron Zero 4 
Wear Lenses. ical Extended Wear Lenses. 


Eyeglasses 
Frames & Rx Lenses 


“Price includes your choice of frame 
from our ‘Fashion’ Collection with 
prescription lenses. There is never an 
extra charge for plastic, photogrey, 
oversize or tinted lenses. 


Spherical 
Reg. $59. 


“Single Vision Non-Cataract Lenses -- Pricing Does Not Include Eye Exam -- Combination Orders Must Be Same Rx. 


We Carry the Latest Designer Styles at Discount Prices 


BOSTON—229 Newbury Street—Between 
Eves 


CAMBRIDGE—56 J.F.K. Street Boylston St. 
2 Biks. from Harvard Square Station 
876-6031 

NOW OPEN SO. WEYMOUTH! 

980 Main Street (Rt. 18) 
Pleasant Shops 337-0753 


Exeter & Fairfield Streets 
A Tradition of Quality - A Revolution in Pricing ” 


Copyright 1987 For Eyes Optical Co. 
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solid twill patch 
peke pan 

in 100% cotton 
18.00 
Heathered knit 
polo top,26.00 
Both;Kidfitters 
from Urban 
Outfitters. 


A special word to kids 
who read ads... 

Be kind to animals, 
Be good at school, 
Never wear anything 
dumb. 


Except if you like it 


URBAN 
OUTFITTERS 


Cambridge: 617 864 0070 
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DOTS 


by Clif Garboden 


FRIDAY 


MONDAY 


8:00 (38) Carrie (movie). Sissy Spacek gets mad 
and even in Brian De Paima’s 1976 shocker about a 
a misfit with extraordinary powers. (Until 
10 p.m. 

8:30 (44) Candidates ’88. Repeated from iast week. 
Marvin Kalb begins a series of weekly interviews 
= presidential (Until 9:30 p.m.) 

9:00 (2) Tales from the ood Hille: Natica 
Johnson. The first of three dramas set in + Ramee 
is based on a John O'Hara story about a starlet who 
falls hopelessly in love with a married man. Michelle 
Pfeiffer and Brian Kerwin star. (Until 10 p.m.) 
11:00 (2) The CAT Fund Presents: Storm and 
Stress. A video piece that at last confronts the issue 


of manmade power versus natural power. By video 
artist Doug Hall. (Until midnight.) 
SATURDAY 


Marigolds ( 
and Neil Potts star in the 1972 Broadway adapta- 
tion about a mother’s struggle to raise daughters in 


. (Until 4 p.m.) 
2:30 (7) Football. versus Florida, or Auburn 
versus Florida State. 


Redford and Jane Fonda walk through 
yarn about love in late-'60s New York. (Until 6 p.m.) 
7:30 (2) T Times: Get a Job. Steven Wright 
stars in Earl Pomerantz’s tale of a professional 
student who panics when mom and dad stop his 
allowance and the pursuit of knowledge turns to 
keeping the proverbial wolf away from the al- 
door. (Until 8 p.m.) 

(2) WonderWorks: The Paper Boy. This family 
drama is set in Depression-era Australia and 


Hood: The Time of the Wolf. 
Through a scripting device only slightly less 
elaborate than the one contrived to bring back 
Bobby Ewing, Jason Connery (Sean's son) recently 
took over the part of Robin Hood in this set of 
English movies. We don’t care if he is James Bond's 
son, he sucks as Robin with his pretty-boy biond 
hair and all. Strange, though, that Marion didn’t 
seem to mind ie (Until 10 p.m.) 
9:00 (2) The Story of English: Biack on White. A 
look at the influence of black English — from the 
South and from Harlem — on our language. To be 
repeated on Monday at 11 p.m., and on Wednesday 
at 2 p.m. on Channel 44. (Until 10 p.m.) 
10:00 (2) Heimat: Little Hermann (1955-1956). is he 
the one who did “Tutti-Frutti” or the one who did 
“Peanut’’? We actually tuned in to this subtitied 
German miniseries soaper last week. God, it's even 
less relevant than we imagined. Congrats to WGBH 
for wasting so much air time with something that 
doesn't even appeal to snobs. (Until 12:30 a.m.) 
10:30 (44) Austin City Limits. Featuring music by 
Steve Wariner and Restless Heart. (Until 11:30 p.m.) 
11:00 (38) The Collector (movie). Terence Stamp 
and Samantha Eggar star in the 1965 drama about 
a lonely creepy clerk who kidnaps a woman he’s 
admired from afar. (Until 1:30 a.m.) 
11:00 (68) House of Frankenstein (movie). From 
1944 with Boris Karloff and Lon Chaney. (Until 
12:30 a.m.) 
12:30 a.m. (7) Dear Brigitte (movie). An oddball 
1965 movie starring James Stewart and Brigitte 
Bardot — also Billy Mumy, Glynis Johns, and 
Fabian. Can't be explained. (Until 2:30 a.m.) 


SUNDAY 


10:00 a.m. (2) Nature: The Galdpagos, part two. 
Repeated from last week. A look at the undersea 
critters who populate the frigid waters around those 
islands that time forgot. (Until 11 a.m.) 

11:00 (2) Nova: A Man, a Pian, a Canal, Panama. 
Repeated from last week. A look back at the world’s 
most ambitious ditch-digging project. (Until noon.) 
1:00 (2) Upstairs, Downstairs: /f You Were the Only 
Girl in the World. Repeated from last week. (Until 2 


p.m.) 
1:00 (4) Football. The Los Angeles Raiders versus 
the Minnesota Vikings. 
1:00 (5) Tron (movie). Disney's computer-game 
adventure starring Jeff Bridges, Bruce Boxleitner, 
David Warner, and Cindy Morgan. Video-game 
designer is consumed by his work and forced to 
take circuitous measures to survive. (Until 3 p.m.) 
1:00 (7) Football. The Chicago Bears versus the 
Green Packers. 
2:00 (2) The Gilbert and Sullivan: The 
Pirates of Penzance. How little Frederic fell in with 
interesting company.(Until 4 p.m.) 
4:00 (4) Football. The Miami Dolphins versus the 
Cincinnati Bengals. 
6:00 (38) The of Sleepy Holliow (movie). 
Leftover Hallowe'en fare starring Jeff Goldblum and 
Dick Butkus. From a story by Washington Irving. 
8 p.m.) 

6:00 (44) Upstairs, Downstairs: The G/orious Dead. 
Rose and Hazel both receive bad news. (Until 7 


p.m.) 
8:00 (2) Nature: The Gal4pagos, part three. A look 
at the birds of those remote isies. (Until 9 p.m.) 
8:00 (5) Football. The Pats get their shot at the New 
York Giants. 

8:00 (38) Romeo and Juliet (movie). Franco 
Zeffirelli's 1968 Shakespeare adaptation was so 
modern it was almost avant-garde in its day. Now 
it's just another nice version of the classic tragic 
romance. Olivia Hussey and Leonard Whiting star. 
(Until 11 p.m.) 


12:30 p.m. (Until 9 p.m.) 
8:00 (68) Robin 


sneaks onto Broadway. (Until 
p.m. 
9:00 (4) Billionaire Boys Club, part one. Judd 


p.m. (Until 11 p.m.) 

9:00 (7) Kids like These (movie). He said, — 
to the Clark bars. Actually, a serious movie about 
parents with a Down’s Syndr 


if their murder theory is 
(Until 11 p.m.) 
(38) Ask . Our property-tax bill 


of 
the commissioner of of revenue approves a aform 
that dosen't in any standard-alse envelope? 


Nordiques. The Bruins versus the Quebec 


‘diques. 
8:00 (2) The First Eden: The Gods Enslaved. 
Continuing the social and environmental history of 


nature and began —— To be repeated on 
and lednesday at 4 p.m. on 
Channel 44. (Until 9 p.m.) 

9:00 (2) Oil: The independents. Looks at those 


consumer, H.L. Hunt and 
T. Boone Pickens. (Until 10 p.m.) 
9:00 (4) Billionaire Club, part two. The 
conclusion. Boys will be boys; rich kids will stay that 
way. (Until 11 p.m.) 
9:00 (5) Football. The Seattie Seahawks versus the 
New York Jet 


Ss. 
11:00 (2) The Story ea. Black White. 
Gem 


TUESDAY 


8:00 (2) Nova: Volcano. Scientists evade the 

Contras to study Central American voicanic activity 
in hope of predicting eruptions. To be repeated on 
Wednesday at 1:30 p.m. (Until 9 p.m.) 
8:00 (38) Midnight Express (movie). Brad Davis and 
John Hurt star in the based-in-fact drama of a 
young American tossed without much ceremony 
into a Turkish prison on dope charges. The lesson: 
don't do drugs; if you do do drugs, ; 
if you do get caught, don’t get caught by someone 
whose 


9:00 (2) The Ring of Truth: 
Morrison follows the scientific footsteps of a team 
that explored the Mediterranean region looking for 
insight into the evolution of mankind. To be 
repeated on Wednesday at 11 p.m. (Until 10 p.m.) 
9:00 (5) and one. Yes, 
tonight. And tomorrow and Thursday too at 9 p.m. 
Armand Assante and Jacqueline Bisset star as the 

00 (2) The First Eden: The Gods Enslaved. 
Repeated from Monday at 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY 


12:30 (2) WonderWorks: The Paper Boy. Channel 2 
is on its Armistice Day schedule. No school, no 
= classroom TV. Repeated from Saturday at 


130 (2) Nove Volcano. Repeated from Tuesday at 


2:50 (44) The Story of Englieh: Black on White No 
Gavel to Gavel, either. The reps are ali out 


the war dead. Repeated from Saturday at 9 p.m. 
4:00 (44) The First Eden: The Gods Enslaved. 
Repeated from Monday at 8 p.m. 

7:30 (38) Hockey. The Bruins versus the Toronto 
Maple Leafs. 

8:00 (2) Holiday En Stewart. 


tertaining with Martha 
Cookbook/entertaining author Stuart tells us how 
to combine family tradition and ethnic influences to 
make a tasty holiday. (Until 9 p.m.) 
9:00 (2) Showdown on Tobacco Road. Not one of 
your more inspired titles. A look at the US tobacco 
industry as it faces fairly conclusive evidence that it 
markets a health hazard. To be repeated on 
Thursday at 11 p.m. (Until 10 p.m.) 
9:00 (5) Napoleon and Josephine, part two. Travel 
on one’s stomach. (Until 11 p.m.) 
11:00 (2) The Ring of Truth: Cives. Repeated from 
Tuesday at 9 p.m. 


THURSDAY 


8:00 (7) Tour of Duty. Vietnam comes to TV. Is this 
still on? Why? C’mon, people, don't watch. (Until 9 


p.m.) 

8:00 (38) North Dalias (movie). Nick Nolte and 

Mac Davis star in a 1979 comedy about pro- 

Real locker-room humor. (Until 
:30 p.m. 


unmask the culprits. (Until 10 p.m.) 
and 


9:00 (5) part three. The 
conciusion, when he sees Elba. (Until 11 p.m.) 
11:00 (2) Showdown on Tobacco Road. 

from Wednesday at 9 p.m. 


FRIDAY 
8:00 (38) Friday the 13th (movie). Trick or treat 
movies 


s trom the Hollywood Hills: A 


eccentric . Visiting with the Marquis of 
Bath's at the 400-year-old 
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Get too big for 
° 
Act too smart 
Just don't get 
4 Tan wears 
slippery e eurs who make the SO 
ohh Noon (5) Football. BC versus Notre Dame. 
Phys, 2:00 (38) The Effect of Gamma Rays on Man-in- ccctiigraeigyenseiiiuiialadiilacidsteteinatiiasnagiapaibay 
4:00 (38) Barefoot in the Park (movie). Robert 
from slapstick. (Until 10:30 p.m.) 
centers on a part-time paper boy whose father's 
Wee eee unemployment forces him to become the family 
i ted on Wednesday at 
a 
: | 
— 
conclusion of the Dorothy L. Sayers Lord Peter 
9:00 (2) Masterpiece Theatre: The GBretts, part five. 
In which Martha becomes taken with -American 
of young and wealthy gents who overstep their ; 
privilege. To be concluded on Monday starting at 9 ~ over into the fall theatrical schedule, Hallowe'en F 
fare seems to have outlasted the goblin season by ‘ 
? several weeks. Betsy Paimer and Adrienne King i 
star in this 1980 slasher nonsense in which teens é 
beyond all reason for adolescent ; 
Crenna and Tyne Daly star. (Until 11 p.m.) a 
10:00 (2) Mystery: Have His Carcase, part three. 9:00 (2) Tale q 
Repeated from last week. Lord Peter Wimsey and Ciro’s. Darr 
Harriet Vane determine that either time or tide must throws a lavish party at a legendary Tinseltown f 
have ngihtclub and discovers that it's far from lonely at : 
going the top. From a story by Budd Schulberg. (Until 10 
1:00 p.m.) 


PART 


8 DAYS A WEEK: 


by Robin Dougherty 


MUSIC. The latest presentation from 
Harvard's Learning from Performers 
series might be subtitled “Two 
Generations of Marsalis,” since both 
papa Ellis and son Wynton are paying 
separate visits to the Cambridge 
campus. Ellis arrives today and holds 
forth at Kirkland House, Junior 
Common Room, with an improvisation 
workshop (12:30 p.m. to 1:45 p.m.), a 
discussion (at 2 p.m.), and a piano 
master class (at 3 p.m.), Tomorrow at the 
same location, Wynton does a 
performance workshop (7 to 9 p.m.) and 
a trumpet master class (at 9 p.m.). All 
free to observers. Call 495-8676. 
THEATER. If you want a taste of 
what's-cooking in local theater kitchens, 
you'll be served French Rolls and a 
Nice Vinaigrette, a workshop 
performance of Kevin Tudish’s new play 
about three Cambridge tenants dealing 
with a housing crisis. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
tonight and tomorrow at the Alley 
Theatre, 1253 Cambridge Street, 
Cambridge. Tickets are $2. Call 
491-8166. 

And New Voices brings out its 
American Writers Series, with a script- 
in-hand performance of Daniel Kinch’s 
The Einheit Principle, a play about 
Nazis and American agents in 
Argentina. Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. at the 
First and Second Church, Berkeley and 
Marlborough Streets, Boston. Tickets are 
$5. Call 357-5667. 

FILM. You can often determine how 
good a satire is by asking whether it 
retains its bite. Michael Ritchie's The 
Candidate, with Robert Redford as a 
liberal idealist struggling to wage an 
honest campaign for the California 
Senate, came out in the cynical early 
‘70s. But its message about the 
pernicious power of media manipulation 
(which seemed relevant, but also 
shallow, at the time) is more piercing 
than ever in the telegenic era of 
Reaganism. See it today for free at the 
Boston Public Library, where it plays in 
the Rabb Lecture Hall at 6 p.m. Call 
536-5400. 


MUSIC. Never a band to stand still, 
Oregon have expanded their acoustic 
focus in their new ECM album Ecotopia 
with such devices as wind-driven 
synthesizers and drum machine; yet the 
venerable. blend of Paul McCandless, 
Glen Moore, Ralph Towner, and new 
member Trilok Gurtu remains — how 
you say? - organic. That should be the 
case as wel] when Oregon perform 
tonight at the Somerville Theatre, in 
Davis Square, Somerville. Tickets are 
$10.50 to $14.50; call 625-108) 

voi 


THEATER. The Flying Karamazov 
Brothers, the juvenile delinquents of 
juggling, roll into town this week with 
their show Juggle and Hide. They 
promise completely new material 
(except, of course, for the audience- 
challenge portion — you're still free to 
bring along anything you need juggled). 
Curtain is at 7:30 tonight at Brandeis 
University’s Spingold Theater, on 
campus, in Waltham. Tickets are $15. 
Call 736-3400. 


Wepnespay 


MUSIC. Could it really be more than 20 
years ago that Gary Burton formed his 
first, pioneering quartet? Indeed it could, 
and the great vibist and band (now 
featuring pianist Makoto Ozone) 
continue to go strong, as they will 
demonstrate at the Regattabar, tonight 
through Sunday. At the Charles Hotel, 
Bennett and Eliot Streets, Cambridge. 
Call 864-1200. 
THEATER. In an art-imitates-life 
match of plotline and performance 
locale, Extremities, William 
Mastrosimone’s play about a near-rape 
victim who gets a chance to get even, 
opens in New Bedford. Curtain is at 8 
o'clock at Your Theatre, 71 Maxfield 
Street, New Bedford. Tickets are $6 to 
$8; call 993-0772. 
COMEDY. We'll dispense with the 
jokes and get right to the serious stuff. 
“Not Just for Laughs/Comic Relief 
Week ’87” is a benefit to raise money for 
‘ Healthlink, an organization that 
administers health-care programs for the 
homeless. It’s taking place in two arenas 
tonight. At 8:30 p.m. at Catch a Rising 
Star, 30 JFK Street, in Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, you'll find host Jonathan 
Katz with comedians Allan Havey, Gary 
Lazer, and Julie Barr. And at 9:30 p.m. at 
Stitches, 969 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston, you'll catch Barry Crimmins 
hosting a bevy of Boston talent. The $8 
admission gets you into either show. 
Call 254-3939. 


Tuurspay 


MUSIC. After a willful import-only 
debut that mixed acoustic tronies with 
ductile-speedrock turtes, Britishers That 
Petrol Emotion have delivered a 
domestic follow-up that pits brains and 
noise into a standoff: Babble suggests an 
overheated discussion among tongues 
and Telecasters and telemetry that you'd 
rather hear continue than sort out. With 
similarly canny locals Salem 66 opening, 
at the Paradise, 967 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston. Call 254-2052 

The Newton Arts Center has 
something different tonight — East and 
West African Music. featuring stringed 


eqolavne at 


Monday: The Candidate 


NICK PASSMORE 


Wednesday: Garv Burton 


instrument virtuosos Djimo Kouvate 
(from Senegal), Seleshe Damaessae 
(Ethiopia), and James K. Makubuva 
(Uganda). The concert begins at 8 p.m.; 
call 964-3424. Tickets are $7. 


RIDAY 


THEATER. You can always spend 
Friday at the theater, and tonight's 
offerings mean vou I have to choose 
among promising productions. At the 
Footlight Club, Jamaica Plain’s 
venerable community theater, it’s The 
Children’s Hour, Lillian Hellman’s first 
big success, about two schoolteachers 
and one evil little girl. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. The theater is on Eliot Street in JP. 
Tickets are $8; call 524-6506. 

Meanwhile, the Newbury Street 
Theatre would like to sell you a 
subscription to Harper’s Bizarre. As you 
might suspect, it’s a new feminist satire 
by Lvdia (/ Read About My Death in 
Vogue Magazine) Sargent. In this she 
looks at the situation of women 


through the eves of Jerry Payswell and 
His All Gals Choir.” Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
at 565 Boylston Street, Boston. Tonight's 
preview is free; call 262-7779. 

And here's another chance to find out 
why I Never Sang for My Father The 
touring revival of Robert Anderson s 
1968 nostalgic drama opens, with an 8 
p.m. curtain, at the Providence 


Pertorming Arts Center, 220 Wevbosset 
Street, Providence. It's got Daniel | 
Travanti, Harold Gould, and Dorothy 
McGuire. Tickets are $23.50 to $29.50 
with discounts for students and seniors 
Call (401) 421-2997 

FILM. Oddly enough, tt took a Swedish 
director, Victor Sj6strém. to make a tilm 
that went to the heart of one the 
quintessential American novels. His 
1926 silent version of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne s The Scarlet Letter remains 
one of the most stirring of all literary | 
adaptations, with Lillian Gish (in an 
extraordinary performance) as Hester 
Prynne, the Salem woman publicly 
humiliated for her adultery. The Brattle 
Theatre presents a rare showing of this 
legendary film today and tomorrow at 
6:05 and 9:40 (with a Saturday matinee 
at 2:45). Call 876-6837. 


(Bob Blumenthal, David Bonetti 


Carolyn Clay. Owen Gleiberman. Milo 


Viiles, and Charles Tavlor helped out 
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THE WESTERN 
FRONT 
343 WESTERN AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE + 492-7772 


Fri. & Sat.. Nov.6 &7 


ZION INITIATION 
Roots Rock Reggae 


Sun., Nov. 8 


R.D.RIDDIM 3% 
Reggae Dance Party ‘ 


Every Tuesday 
Nov. 10, 17, & 24 


POSITIVE BENT 
Jazz — Dance Music 
Wed., Nov. 11 
GEORGE LEVAS 
SEXTET 
AND THE 
POWER BEBOP BAND 


Ids 


98 Brookline Ave., Boston, MA 
247-8605 

Fri. & Sat.. 11/6 & 7 THE SHOES 
Mon. 11/9 DAVID GREENFIELD 
Tues.. 11/10 TUMBLIN’ DICE 
Weds. 11/11 DJ & DANCING 
Thurs. 11/12 DANCING 

WITH HENRY 
Fri & Sat FOUR ON 
& 14 THE FLOOR 


Thur. & Sat.. Nov. 12815 


JAH SPIRIT 
Reggae 


Fri. & Sat.. Nov. 13 & 14 


COOL RUNNING 
Roots Rock R 


"Wed.. Nov. 1 
CURTIS RIVERS 
JAZZ QUARTET 


Thurs.. Nov. 19 . 


MIGHTY CHARGE 
Reggae Dance Hail Style 


Fri, & Sat.. Nov. 20 & 21 


LOOSE CABOOSE 


Fri. & Sat.. Nov. 6&7 
ELLEN 
O'BRIEN & 
co? 


Fri. & Sat.. Nov. 13.& 14 
JELLY 
BELLY 


On the Waterfront at Lewis Wharf 
523-3994 


Fine Jamaican food served every weekend 


THE DOORMAN SOCIETY 


presents 


'WFNX brings you 


LIVE 
VIA SATELLITE 
FROM THE 
BOTTOM LINE 
IN NYC 
Friday 
November 
6th, 


1987 
at midnite 


Exclusively 
on 


BOSTON S NE MUSIC SOURCE 


BUSTER 
POINDEXTER 


LISTINGS 


To place a listing: bring it or send it to Listings, 
Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Ave., Boston 
02215 by Thursday a week before the Friday 
when it should appear; each issue's listings run 
from that Friday to Friday of the following week. 
We can’t take any listings over the phone. There 
is no charge, but your copy is subject to our 
revision and to space limitations. include the 
time, date, place, and nature of your event, and 
how much it costs. (If it's free, specify “free” or 
“no charge.”) Without price information we 
can’t print your listing. Theater listings are 
separate; send them by 2 p.m on Friday to “Play 
by Play,” c/o Skip Ascheim. Auditions, classes, 
courses, reunions, workshops, symposia, and 
seminars are not listed here: call Phoenix 
Classifieds at 267-1234 to take out an ad. We 
welcome photographs for possible inclusion, but 
can't be responsible for returning them. 

NOTE: ABSOLUTE LISTINGS DEADLINE IS 
THURSDAY AT 5 P.M. To be considered for “Hot 
Tix,” the deadline is a week earlier; to be 
considered for “Next Weekend,” two weeks 
earlier. 


BOSTON POLICE: 911 
BROOKLINE POLICE: 734-1212 

CAMBRIDGE POLICE: 911 

SOMERVILLE POLICE: 625-1212 

STATE POLICE: 566-4500, 782-2335 
BOSTON FIRE: 536-1100 or 911 

BROOKLINE FIRE: 232-4646 or, from Brookline, 
911 

CAMBRIDGE FIRE: 876-5800 or, from Cam- 
bridge, 911 

SOMERVILLE FIRE: 623-1500 


MEDICAL 

EMERGENCIES 
BOSTON-BROOKLINE: 911 
POISON: Information Center, 232-2120 
SUICIDE: Samaritans 247-0220 
METRO AMBULANCE: 288-6700 
CAMBRIDGE CITY HOSPITAL: 498-1000 
MASS. GENERAL HOSPITAL: 726-2000 
MASS. EYE & EAR: 523-7900 
BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL: 424-5000 
BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL: 735-3337 
BRIGHAM & WOMEN’S HOSPITAL: 732-5636 
CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL: 735-6611 
PROJECT PLACE HOTLINE: 267-9150 
BOSTON RAPE CRISIS CENTER 492-RAPE. 
Immediate and continuing support, medical and 
legal info, referrals. 
RAPE CRISIS HOTLINE serving Greater Lynn 
and North Shore. Call 595-RAPE for immediate 
and continuing support, medical and legal 
information. 
ST. ELIZABETH’S HOSPITAL: 789-3000 


LUBS 


FRIDAY 


ALLSTON DEPOT (783-2300), 353 Cambridge 
St., Allston. Celtic Clan. 

THE AVEROF (354-4500), 1924 Mass. Ave., 
Porter Sq., Cambridge. Live Greek and Middle 
Eastern music with one or more of the following: 
Mitchell Kalsunas, Harry Bedrosian, the Freddy 
Elias Ensemble, the Kokoras Brothers, George 
Kaminaris, Arthur Chingris. 

BACK BAY HILTON . Boston. in the Lobby 
Lounge: 6-10 p.m.: Yasuka Kobuta. 
BACKSTAGE at the Playhouse Restaurant 
(388-9572), Main St., Amesbury. John Numes, 
‘50s and '60s dance music. 

BAYSIDE INN (581-5555), 839 the Lynnway, 
Lynn. in the Chameleon Lounge, Dance Jam '88, 
dance competition. 

BAY TOWER ROOM (723-1666), 60 State St., 
33rd floor, Boston. No cover. 9 p.m.-1 a.m., 
vocalist Nancy Carr with the Bob Bachelder Trio. 
THE BLUE PELICAN (401-847-5675), 40 West 
Broadway, Newport, Ri. Pressure Boys, Kid-el- 
Deen 


BOSTONIAN HOTEL (523-3600), Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, Boston. In the Atrium Lounge, 
Makoto Takenaka. 

BOSTON PARK PLAZA HOTEL AND TOWERS 
(426-2000), Park Plaza at Arlington St., Boston. 
in Captain’s Piano Bar, sing-along at piano bar. 
In Swans lounge, 3-7 p.m., pianist Kevin Gibbs. 
In Fox and Hounds Restaurant, 7-11 p.m., 
pianist Kevin Gibbs. 

BOSTON PROPER (723-6440), State and Con- 
gress Sts., Boston. No cover. 5:30-9:30 p.m., 
Joshua Rich Trio. 

CAMBRIDGE MARRIOTT HOTEL (494-6600), 2 
Cambridge Center, Kendall Sq., Cambridge. No 
cover. Proper dress. 8:30 p.m.-1:30 a.m. In the 


CANTAB LOUNGE (354-2685), 738 Mass. Ave., 

Central Sq., Cambridge. Little Joe Cook and the 

Thrillers. in Bill's House of Wax, dance music. 

CANTARES (547-6300), 13 Springfield St., in- 
Cantares Band 


man Sq., Cambridge. 
CAPUCINO’S (524-2440), 1114 Beacon St., 


Newton. 8 p.m.-midnight. Katy Roberts. 

CATCH A RISING STAR (661-9887), 30 John F. 
Kennedy St., Cambridge. At 8:30 and 11 p.m.: 
Kevin Meaney, Brian Kiley, Wendy Libman. 
CENTURY CAFE (326-2144), 640 Washington 
St., Dedham. Videos, hosted by celebrity DJs. 
CHAMPIONS (387-9335), 234 Main St., Everett. 


DJ Andy. 

THE CHANNEL (451-1905), 25 Necco St., 
Boston. Barrence Whitfield and the Savages. 
CITYSIDE RESTAURANT AND BAR (742-7390), 
262 Faneuil Hall Marketplace, Boston. Mojo 
Filter. 

CLUB CABARET (536-0972), 209 Columbus 
Ave., Boston. Live music. 

CLUB CAFE (536-0966), 209 Columbus Ave., 
Boston. Vocalist Ellie Boswell with pianist David 
Sparr. 

CLUB DALLAS , Lynn. Live oldies and rockabilly 
bands 


CLUB 54 (438-4113), 54 Montvale Ave., Stone- 
ham. Dancing, juice bar. No jeans or sneakers. 
Open 7:30-11:30 p.m. 

CLUB Ill (623-6957), 608 Somerville Ave., Some- 
rville. La Prad, Pop Roulette, Ulterior Motive. 
COLONNADE HOTEL (424-7000), 120 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston. In the Bar at Zachary’s, 
Steve Soares. 

COMEDY CLUBHOUSE at Latino's (492-5544), 
19 Brookline St., Central Sq., Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., live comedy. 

COMEDY CONNECTION (391-0022), 76 War- 
renton St., Boston. Shows at 9 and 11 p.m. 

THE COMMONS at Copley Place, Boston 
(437-1234). Disc jockeys play top-40 music from 


_ 9p.m. to 2 p.m. 


COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL (267-5300), Copley Sq., 
Boston. No cover, proper dress required. In the 
Plaza Bar, 9 p.m.-1 a.m., Dave McKenna. 
CORY’S (326-3618), 930 Providence Hwy., 
Dedham. 8 p.m.-midnight, Larry Winslow, guitar 
and vocals. 

CRICKETS (720-5570), 101 Faneuil Hall Market- 
place, Boston. Jim Hayden, piano music. 
DEVON ON THE COMMON, 150 Boyiston St., 
Boston. Jazz pianist Bob Winter. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT (267-6626), 
Remington's, 124 Boylston St., Boston. At 10 
p.m., Dick Doherty's comedy show with Dick 
Doherty, Mary Matha, Rich Kelley, B.J. Shea. 
EDIBLE REX (667-6393), 251 Old Concord Rd., 
Billerica. The Rain, Steve Weinstein... 
FANNY MAY'S (353-1884), 176 North St., 
Hyannis. Live music and DJs. Si 
FASAD’S (289-9777), 452 Broaway, Revere. 
Jerry Vale. 

GREEN STREET STATION (522-0792), Green 
St., Jamaica Plain. Roger Miller, Busted Statues, 
Laughing Academy. 

GROVERS (922-9695), 392 Cabot St., Ate. 1A, 
Beverly. O-Postive. 

JOHNNY D’S (776-9667), 17 Holland St., Davis 
Sq., Somerville. TBA. 

LAFAYETTE HOTEL (451-2600), Lafayette 
Place, Boston. In the Lobby Lounge, vocalist and 
jazz pianist Margie Hobbs, 5-9 p.m. 

LENOX HOTEL (536-7676), 710 Boylston St., 
Copley Sq., Boston. in Diamond Jim’s Piano 
Bar, sing-along piano entertainment 5 p.m.-1:30 
a.m. 

LILY’S (227-4242), 29 North Quincy Market, 
Boston. Bob Talalla. 

MARRIOTT HOTEL LONG WHARF (227-0800), 
296 State St., Boston. In the Palm Garden Café, 
6:30-10:30 p.m., Merideth West, piano and 
vocals. 

MATRIX JAZZ CLUB (876-7777), 1360 
Worcester Rd., Natick. Jackie and Roy. 

MAY GARDEN (620-1857), 413 Worcester Rd., 
Framingham. 9 p.m.: pianist Makoto Takenaka. 
ME & THEE COFFEEHOUSE (631-8987), 28 
Mugford St., Marblehead. Gemini. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT (354-8238), 4 
Brookline St., Cambridge. Live Greek music and 
Oriental dancers. 

MILL FALLS RESTAURANT (244-3080), 385 
Eliot St., Newton Upper Falls. Ellie Bosweil, 
pianist/vocaiist. 

MODERN TIMES CAFE (354-8371), 134 Hamp- 
shire St. Cambridge. Bernice Lewis,the Ox- 


ymorons. 
MOLLY’S (783-2900), Brighton Ave., Allston. DJs 
and recorded dance music. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP (482-0930), 100 War- 
renton St., Boston. Carol Siskind. 
NIGHTSTAGE (497-8200), 823 Main, St., Cam- 
bridge. Judy Mowatt. 

NOH PLACE (393-7632), 117 Lovell St. 
Worcester. Live music and performance art. 
Video night. 

NOSTALGIA (479-8989), 797 Wollaston Beach 
Bivd., Quincy. Mark Morris and Cat Tunes. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS (898-2230), South 
St., Westboro Center. Duke Levine Trio. 

ONE CITY HALL PLAZA (742-9595), City Hall 
Plaza, Govt. Center, Boston. Dance music Wed.- 
Sat. No cover or minimum. Proper casual dress. 
PALM COURT AT CRICKET’S (227-3434), 101 
Faneuil Hall Marketplace, Boston. Proper dress, 
no cover. Piano music nightly. Jim Hayden. 


PISTACHIO’S LOUNGE (497-5488), 50 Church 


St., Cambridge. Victor Mendoza and Tim Ray. 
PLAY IT AGAIN SAM (232-4242), 1314 Comm. 
Ave., Brighton. At 9 and 11:30 p.m.: D.J. Hazard 
Show. 

THE PLAYHOUSE (388-9527), 109 Main St., 
Amesbury. Harry Keyes. 

PLOUGH AND STARS (492-9654), 912 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. No cover. No dancing. 
PURCELL’S (523-2725), 25 School St., Boston. 
No cover, casual dress. 5-9 p.m.: pianist Ray 
REGATTABAR (864-1200), at the Charies Hotel, 
Bennett and Eliot Sts., Cambridge. J.J. Johnson 
Quintet. 


RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL (536-5700), 15 Arling- 
ton St., Boston. in the Dining Room, noon-2 
p.m.: Kurt Laurence; 6-10 p.m.; John Domurad. 
In the Ritz Bar, Mark Kross. 

ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL (491-3600), 5 Cam- 
bridge Pkwy., Cambridge. In the Charles Bar: 6 
p.m.-1 a.m., Mary Morgan. In Toff's Lounge, 
6-10 p.m., Garreth Jones Trio.- 

SCOTCH ’N’ SIRLOIN (723-3677), 77 N. Wash- 
ington St., Boston. Dancing, no dress code. Jim 
Sands, oldies. 

SHERATON BOXBOROUGH INN (273-8701), 
242 Sheraton Rd., Boxborough. In Garden 
Court, Jay Rainey. in Harry's Tavern, Count 
Down. 

SHERATON COMMANDER HOTEL (547-4800), 
16 Garden St., Cambridge. In Brandywine 
Lounge, vocalist Arlene Rae with pianist Vicki 
von Eps. 

SHERATON PLYMOUTH (747-4900), Rtes. 3A 


and 44, Plymouth. In the Pub, Trillium Jazz Band. - 


In the Mermaid Lounge, Breezer. in the Grand 
Baliroom, the Jack D'Johns. 

STICKY WICKET (435-4817), 167 W. Main St., 
Hopkinton. The C-J: s. 

STITCHES (254-3939), 969 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
At 9 and 11 p.m., headline comedy. 

TAM, (277-0982), 1648 Beacon St., Brookline. 
11th Hour Band. 

WBRS/THE COFFEEHOUSE (736-5277), Usdan 
Center, Brandeis University, Waltham. Free live 
music. At 4 p.m., Miguel Ulises Jiminez. 
WESTERN FRONT (492-7772), 343 Western 
Ave., Cambridge. Zion Initation. 

WESTIN HOTEL in Copley Place (262-9600), 10 
Huntington Ave., Boston. In Turner's Bar, 8 
p.m.-1 a.m., Randy Gurley Quartet, contem- 
porary and popular jazz. In the Lobby Lounge, 5 
p.m.- 1 a.m. Kurt Laurence. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB (623-9874), 699 Broadway, 
Somerville. Dominique Eade Quartet. 

WINNIE’S PUB (566-8651), 1619 Tremont St., 
Roxbury. Boston City Limits. 


SATURDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for clubs under the listing for Friday at the 
beginning of this section. 
ALLSTON DEPOT, Aliston. Celtic Clan. 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Live Greek music, 
Bed 


*dancifig, with George Armaos, Harry Bedr 


George Kaminaris, Arthur Chingris. 

BACKSTAGE at the Playhouse Restaurant, 

Amesbury. Scott Sykes, piano. 

BAYSIDE INN, Lynn. in.the Chameleon Lounge, 

dance party. 

BAY TOWER ROOM, Boston. 9 p.m.-1 a.m., 

vocalist Nancy Carr with the Bob Bachelder Trio. 

THE BLUE PELICAN, Newport, Ri. |-Tones. 

BOSTONIAN HOTEL, Boston. In the Atrium 

Lounge, Makoto Takenaka. 

BOSTON PARK PLAZA HOTEL AND TOWERS, 

Boston. In Captain’s Piano Bar, sing-along at the 

piano bar. In Swan’s lounge, at 3 p.m., Kevin 

Gibbs. 

BOSTON PROPER, Boston. 5:30-9:30 p.m., 

Joshua Rich Trio. 

CAMBRIDGE MARRIOTT HOTEL, Cambridge. 

No cover. Proper dress. in the Chatfield Lounge, 

celebrity Dus. 

CANTAB LOUNGE, Cambridge. Little Joe Cook 

and the Thrillers. . 

CANTARES, Cambridge. Cantares Band. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. Shows at 

7:30, 9:45, and midnight, Kevin Meaney, Brian 

Kiely, Wendy Libman. 

CENTURY CAFE, Dedham. Celebrity DJs, dance 

music. 

CHAMELEON, Lynn. Dance party. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. Rick Berlin the Movie, 

Ball and Pivot, Rhythm Method, E. Knock, Inside 

Straight, Liquid Symphony. 

CITYSIDE RESTAURANT AND BAR , Boston. 

Stovall Brown. 

CLUB CABARET, Boston. Live music. 

CLUB CAFE, Boston. Vocalist Ron Mincey. 

CLUB DALLAS, Lynn. Live oldies and rockabilly 

bands. 

CLUB Ill, Somerville. Bim Skala Bim, As Is, Biue 

Rhino. 

COLONNADE HOTEL, Boston. in the Bar at 

COMEDY CLUBHOUSE, Cambridge. Live com- 

edy at 8:30 p.m., Bizarre Comedy. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. Shows at 9 

and 11 p.m. 

THE COMMONS, Boston. Disc jockeys play 

top-40 music from 9 p.m. to 2 p.m. 

COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. in the Plaza 

Bar, Dave McKenna. 

CORY’S, Dedham. 8 p.m.-midnight, pianist Jim 


Hayden. 
CRICKETS, Boston. Piano music. 

DEVON ON THE COMMON, Boston. Jazz pianist 
Jeff Lass. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, Boston. 
Dick Doherty's comedy show, with Dick Doherty, 
Mary Matha, John Pezzi, at 10 p.m. 

EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Barking Sharks. 
FASADS, Revere. Jerry Vale. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL. ‘Boston. in the Bristol 
Lounge, Suzanne Davis. 

GENERAL GLOVER HOUSE, (595-5155), 299 
Salem St., Swampscott. Mike Jones, pianist (of 
the Nancy Merrill Show). 

GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. The 


Neighborhoods. 
HARTWELL HOUSE (662-5111), 94 Hartwell 
Ave., Lexington. Steve Williams, piano. 
HOTEL MERIDIEN, Boston. in Café Fieuri, 
David Crohan. in Julien, Jeffrey Moore. 
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JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Cow People. 
LAFAYETTE HOTEL, Boston. in the Lobby 
Lounge, vocalist and jazz pianist Margie Hobbs, 
7-11:30 p.m. 

LENOX HOTEL (536-7676), 710 Boylston St., 
Copley Sq., Boston. In Diamond Jim's Piano 
Bar, sing-along piano entertainment 5 p.m.-1:30 
a.m. 

LILY’S, Boston. Dave Crone. 

MARRIOTT HOTEL LONG WHARF, Boston. in 
the Palm Garden Caié, Merideth West, piano 
and vocals. 

MATRIX JAZZ CLUB, Natick. Jackie and Roy. 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT (354-8238), 4 
— St., Cambridge. Sahria, Arabic folk 


‘FALLS RESTAURANT, Newton Upper 
Falls. Ellie Boswell, pianist/vocalist. 

MOLLY'S, Aliston. Dance music. 

NAMELESS COFFEEHOUSE (864-1630), 3 
Church St., Cambridge. Free. Raymond 
Gonzalez, Jonathon Stevens, Janet Feld, Ross 
Johnson and Seduced and Abandoned. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8, 10, and 
11:30 p.m., Don Gavin Show. 

NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Buster Poindexter 
and his Banshees of Biue. 

NOSTALGIA, Quincy. Mark Morris and Cat 
Tunes. 

ONE CITY HALL PLAZA , Boston. Dance music 9 
p.m.-2 a.m. No cover or minimum. Proper casual 
dress. 


THE OTHER SIDE, Framingham. Video dance 
club. Open 'til 1 a.m. 

PALM COURT AT CRICKET’S , Boston. Proper 
dress, no cover. Piano music nightly. T.P. 
Perkins. 

PEACOCK COFFEE HOUSE 522-2812), First 
Church of Jamaica Plain, 6 Eliot St., Jamaica 
Plain. Geoff Bartley. 

PISTACHIO’S LOUNGE, Cambridge. Victor 
Mendoza and Tim Ray. 

PLAY IT AGAIN SAM'S, Brighton. Best of Boston 
Show, comedy at 11:45 p.m. 

PURCELL’S, Boston. Pianist Ray Stiles, ‘40s 


swing. 
PURPLE SHAMROCK, Boston. The Buskers. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. J.J. Johnson Quin- 
tet. 

HOTEL, Boston. Pianist Mike 


ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL, Cambridge. 8 p.m.- 
midnight: Joe Morocco. in the Charles Bar: Mary 
Morgan. In Toffs Lounge, Garreth Jones Trio. 
SAFFI'S NEW ORLEANS NORTH, Boston. 
Bayou Stompers. 
SATURDAY NIGHT IN MARBLEHEAD in the 
Church of St. Andre Lafayette St., Marblehead; 
631-4951 or 741-1264. Cormac McCarthy. 
SHERATON BOXBOROUGH INN, Boxborough. 
In Garden Court, Jay Rainey. in Harry’s Tavern, 
Count Down. 
SHERATON COMMANDER HOTEL, Cambridge. 
In Brandywine Lounge, vocalist Ariene Rae with 
pianist Vicki von Eps. 
SHERATON PLYMOUTH, Plymouth. In the Pub, 
Trillium Jazz Band. In the Mermaid Lounge, 
_ Breezer. 
_ STICKY WICKET, Hopkinton. Comedy in the 
Sticks. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 8 p.m., and 
midnight, Barry Crimmins Show. 
“THE TAM, Brookline. . Little Frankie. and. the 
Premiers. 
1369 JAZZ CLUB, Cambridge. From 3:30-7:30 
p.m., Shy Five; eve. show, Christopher Hollyday. 
WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Zion Initation. 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Turner Fish- 
eries:, Randy Gurley Group. in the Lobby 
Lounge, Katy Roberts. 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Dominique 
Eade. 


SUNDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for clubs under the listing for Friday at the 


Ensemble. Sun. afternoons: Harry Bedrosian, 
George Kaminaris, George Armaos, and Arthur 
Chingris. 

BACK BAY HILTON, Boston. In the Lobby 
Lounge; Yasuka Kobuta. 

BACKSTAGE at the Playhouse Restaurant, 
Amesbury. Operi jam. Piano music with Scott 
Sykes 4-10 p.m. 

BAYSIDE INN, Lynn. in the Chameleon Lounge, 
10:30 a.m.-3:30 p.m., musical brunch; noon-4 
p.m., Dave Whittney Band; 8 p.m., dance party. 
BLACKBURN’S TAVERN, Gloucester. 8 p.m., 


comedy. 
THE BLUE PELICAN, Newport, Ri. Barb Schioff. 
BOSTONIAN HOTEL, Boston. in the Atrium 
Lounge, Makoto Takenaka. 

BOSTON PARK PLAZA HOTEL AND TOWERS, 
Boston. In Captain’s Piano Bar, sing-along piano 
bar nightly from 9 p.m. 

CANTAB LOUNGE, Cambridge. Joe Cook's jam 


session. 
CANTARES, Cambridge. Brazilian music. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 9 p.m., 
comedy showcase open-mike night. 

CENTURY CAFE, Dedham. Under-21 night. 

Lynn. Dance party with DJ Eddy 


THE CHANNEL, Boston. Circle Jerks. 


CITYSIDE RESTAURANT AND BAR, Boston. 


Hennessey Davis Band. 

CLUB CAFE, Boston. Vocalist Toni Washington. 
CLUB DALLAS, Lynn. Live oldies and rockabilly 
bands Wed.-Sun. 


top-40 music from 9 p.m. to 2.p.m. 

CRICKETS, Boston. Piano music. 11 am.-5 
p.m., Bob Baughman; 5-10 p.m., Brian Walkley. 
FASADS, Revere. Jerry Vale. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. in the Bristol 
Lounge, 4-7 p.m., Tom Ogden. 

GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Piain. 
Kookaburra Coffehouse. 

HERMITAGE RESTAURANT, Brookline. Jazz 
jam. 

HOTEL MERIDIEN, 250 Franklin St., Boston. Live 
jazz brunch. Saxophonist Bob Oatton with David 
Crohan and Dave Clark. 

HYATT REGENCY, Cambridge. in the Spinnaker 
Lounge, at 8:30 p.m., jazz with Bert Seager. 
LILY'S , Boston. Noon, Brian Walkiey; p.m. 


Bob Talalla. 

THE MALL, Chestnut Hill. Jazz at 2 p.m. at the 
foot of the Grand Staircase: Roberta Radiey. 
MARRIOTT HOTEL COPLEY PLACE, Boston. in 
the Terrace Bar, Rachael Nicollazzo Trio. In the 


Conservatory, DJs. 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. Live 
Greek music, Oriental dance show. 


- NICK'S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 9 p.m., 


Kenny Rogerson Show. 

NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Waylon Jennings. 
NITESHOES, Saugus. No cover with food, 
beverage, or hotel ID. 

NOH PLACE, Worcester. Open jazz jam. 
NOSTALGIA, Quincy. Irish music with Dickie 
McManus and Irish Revolutions, Balycala Danny, 
Foxhunt. 

PALM COURT AT CRICKET’S , Boston. Brian 
Walkley. Brunch: Bob Talalla. 

PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. No cover. 


Hubcaps. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. J.J. Johnson Quin- 


tet. 

RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL, Boston. in the Ritz Bar, 
Mike Jones. 

ROCKEFELLER’S (592-1836), 224 Harbor Mall, 
Lynnway, Lynn. The Stompers. 

ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL, Cambridge. 8 p.m.- 
midnight: Joe Morocco. in the Charles Bar: Kurt 
Laurence. 

SAFFIS NEW ORLEANS NORTH, Boston. 
Bayou Stompers. 

SEVEN SEAS WHARF (283-1812), Rte 127, 
Gloucester. Dixieland Band. 

STICKY WICKET, Hopkinton. Jazz brunch with 
Dave Whitney's jazz quintet. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Songwriter's showcase. 
WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. R.D. Riddim. 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in Turner’s Bar, Art 
Mathews Duo. In Lobby Lounge, Yas Ishibashi. 


MONDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for clubs under the listing for Friday at the 
beginning of this section. 

ADELPHIA LOUNGE AND RESTAURANT, 
Dorchester. Carmen the DJ. 

THE AVEROF (354-4500), 1924 Mass. Ave., 


Porter Sq., Cambridge. Harry Bedrosian,. 


Mitchell Kalsunas, and George Kaminaris. 
BACK BAY HILTON, Boston. In the Lobby 
Lounge: Ella Hall. 

BAYSIDE INN (581-5555), 839 the Lynnway, 
Lynn. In the Chameleon Lounge, Ed Pizzi Swing 
Band. 


THE BLUE PELICAN, Newport, Ri. Open mike 
with Jimmy McGrath. 

BOHILL’S IRISH PUB, Lynn. Talent night with the 
Buskers. 

BOSTON PARK PLAZA HOTEL AND TOWERS, 
Boston. In Captain’s Piano Bar, sing-a-long 
piano bar nightly from 9 p.m. in Swans Lounge, 
3-7 p.m., Kevin Gibbs. 

BOSTON PROPER, Boston. 5:30-9:30 p.m., 
Joshua Rice, solo piano and vocals. 
CAMBRIDGE MARRIOTT HOTEL (494-6600), 2 
Cambridge Center, Kendall Sq., Cambridge. No 
cover. Proper dress. In the Chatfield Lounge, 
dancing to recorded music. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 9 p:m., 
new-talent comedy showcase; at 10 p.m,, music 
by Heidi and the Secret Admirers. 

CENTURY CAFE, Dedham. Videos. 

CITYSIDE RESTAURANT AND BAR, Boston. 
Elien O’Brien and Coz. 

CLUB CABARET, Boston. Live music. 

CLUB CAFE, Boston. Pianist/vocalist Steve 
Heck, saxophonist David Sholl. 

COLONNADE HOTEL (424-7000), 120 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston. in the Bar at Zachary’s, 
Steve Soares. 

CRICKETS , Boston. Piano music. 

EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Football night, with free 
hotdogs. 

FROGG LANE, Boston. Noon-2 p.m.: Makoto 
Takenaka. 

HARPER’S FERRY, Aliston. Open darts tour- 
nament, at 8 p.m. 

HOTEL MERIDIEN, Boston. in Café Fleuri, David 
Crohan. In Julien, Jeffrey Moore. 

HYATT REGENCY , Cambridge. in Pallysadoe 
Lounge, at 5:30 p.m., classical piano with Patrick 
Botti; at 9 p.m., piano and vocals with David 
Graham. 

LAFAYETTE HOTEL, Boston. 5-9 p.m., Jerry 
DeMarco. 

LILY’S , Boston. Noon and 7 p.m., Brian Walkley; 
3 p.m., Jim Hayden. in the Café, Bob Baughman. 
MAY GARDEN, Framingham. Makoto Takenaka. 
MILL FALLS RESTAURANT, Newton Upper 
Falls. Diane Dexter, pianist/vocalist. 
NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Waylon Jennings. 
NITESHOES, Saugus. No-cover after 9 p.m. 
NOSTALGIA, Quincy. Larry Links. 
RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL, Boston. in the Dining 
Room, noon-2 p.m., pianist Kurt Laurence; 6-10 
p.m., pianist John Domurad. In the Ritz Bar, 7 
p.m.-1 a.m., Chuck Endsley. in the Lounge, 
4-5:30 p.m., harpist Dianne Loomis. in the Café, 
6-9 p.m., harpist Dianne Loomis; 9 p.m.- 
midnight, jazz vibes by Michael Noonan. 
ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL, Cambridge. in the 
Rib Room, 6-11 p.m., harpist Robin Chudy. 
SHERATON COMMANDER HOTEL, Cambridge. 
In Brandywine Lounge, vocalist Ariene Rae with 
pianist Vicki von Eps. 

THE TAM, Brookline. The Souls. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Lobby Lounge, 


_Dave Sparr. in Turner’s Bar, Art Mathews Duo. 


TUESDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for clubs under the listing for Friday at the 
beginning of this section. 

THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Freddy Elias 
Ensemble with the Kodoras Brothers. 
BACKSTAGE at the Playhouse Restaurant, 
music. 

BAYSIDE INN, Lynn. in the Chameleon Lounge, 


THE BLUE PELICAN, Newport, Ri. Blau Haus 
BOSTON PARK PLAZA HOTEL AND TOWERS, 
Boston. in Captain's Piano Bar, sing-a-long 
piano bar nightly from 9 p.m. in Swans Lounge, 
3-7 p.m., Kevin Gibbs. 

BOSTON PROPER, Boston. 5:30-9:30 p.m., 
Joshua Rich, solo piano and vocais. 
CAMBRIDGE MARRIOT HOTEL, Cambridge. No 


cover. Proper dress. In the Chatfield Lounge, 
dancing to recorded music. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m.: Allan Havey, Gary Lazer, Julie Barr. At 11 
p.m.: blues jam with Larry Carsman. No cover 
after 11 p.m. 

CENTURY CAFE, Dedham. Videos. 

CITYSIDE RESTAURANT AND BAR, Boston. 
Calypso Hurricane. ; 

CLUB CABARET, Boston. Live music. 

CLUB CAFE, Boston. Vocalist Brian Baltron, 
pianist Doug Smith. 

COLONNADE HOTEL (424-7000), 120 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston. in the Bar at Zachary’s, 
Steve Soares. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. Tony V. & 
Friends Show at 9 p.m. 
CRICKETS, Boston. Piano music. 

DEVON ON THE COMMON, Boston. Jazz pianist 
Bob Winter. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, Boston. 
Veteran's Day party with Dick Doherty and his 
guitar. 

FASADS, Revere. The Coasters. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. in the Bristol 
Lounge, 5-7 p.m., Burt Seager; 8 p.m.-midnight, 
Bob Winter. 


FROGG LANE; Boston. Noon-2 p.m.: Makoto 

Takenaka. 

HOTEL MERIDIEN, Boston. in Café Fleuri, David 

Crohan. in Julien, Jeffrey Moore. ’ 

LAFAYETTE HOTEL, Boston. 5-9 p.m., Jerry 

DeMarco, piano and vocals. 

LILY’S , Boston. Noon, Bob Talalia; 3 p.m., Brian 

Wackley; 7 p.m., Dave Crone. 

MARRIOTT HOTEL COPLEY PLACE, Boston. in 
the Conservatory, recorded dance music. 

MAY GARDEN, Framingham. Mokoto Takenaka. 

MILL FALLS RESTAURANT, Newton Upper 

Falls. Chery! Hodge, pianist/vocalist. 

NEWTON MARRIOTT, Newton. In the Wind- 

jammer, 8:30 p.m.-12:30 a.m., Vaughn Edwards. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. Headline com- 


edy. 
NITESHOES, Saugus. KISS 108 DJ June Knight 
hosts dance contest. 

NOSTALGIA, Quincy. Irish singles night. 
PUFFERBELLIES, Newton. Shout. 


REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Deborah Henson- 


Conant/Jazz Harp. 

RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL, Boston. in the Dining 
Room, Gary Casucci, Kurt Laurence. In the Ritz 
Bar, pianist Mike Jones. 

ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL, Cambridge. In the 
Rib Room, 6-11 p.m.: Robin Chudy. in Toffs: 
Garreth Jones Trio. 

SCOTCH 'N’ SIRLOIN, Boston. Dancing. DJ 
Beacon Nelson. 

SHERATON BOXBOROUGH INN (273-8701), 
242 Sheraton Rd., Boxborough. In Garden 
Court, Jay Rainey. 

SHERATON COMMANDER HOTEL, Cambridge: 
Vocalist Arlene Rae with pianist Vicki von Eps. 
STICKY WICKET, Hopkinton. At 7:30 p.m., 
darts. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Shy Five. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Postive Bent. 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Turner Fish- 
eries, 8 p.m.-1 a.m., Randy Gurley Quartet. In the 
Lobby Lounge, 5-7 p.m., David Sparr; 8 p.m.-1 
a.m., Jim Dempsey. 


WEDNESDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for clubs under the listing for Friday at the 
beginning of this section. 

ADELPHIA LOUNGE AND RESTAURANT, 
Dorchester. Inquiring Minds. 

THE ARISTOCAT, Brookline Village. Herman 
Johnson. 

THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Freddy Elias 
Ensemble with the Kodoras Brothers. 

BACK BAY HILTON (236-1100), 40 Dalton St., 
Boston. In the Lobby Lounge: 5-9 p.m., Elia Hall. 
BACKSTAGE at the Playhouse Restaurant 
a John Numes, 50s and '60s dance 


sAvS@e INN, Lynn. In the Chameleon Lounge, 
live Latin bands. 

THE BLUE PELICAN, Newport, Ri. Blau Haus 
Theater. 

BOSTON PARK PLAZA HOTEL AND TOWERS, 
Boston. in Captain's Piano Bar, sing-along piano 
bar nightly from 9 p.m. in Swans Lounge, 3-7 
p.m., Kevin Gibbs. 

BOSTON PROPER, Boston. 5:30-9:30 p.m., 
Joshua Rich, solo piano and vocals. 
CAMBRIDGE MARRIOTT HOTEL (494-6600), 2 
Cambridge Center, Kendall Sq., Cambridge. No 
cover. Proper dress. In the Chatfield Lounge, 
dancing to recorded music. 

CANTAB LOUNGE, Cambridge. Talent night. 
CAPUCINO’S, Newton. Piano bar open 7-11 p.m. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 9 p.m., 
Allan Havey, Gary Lazer, Julie Barr; at 11 p.m., 
music by Heidi and the Secret Admirers. No 
cover after 11 p.m. 

CENTURY CAFE, Dedham. Dance music. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. Jesus and Mary Chain, 


Opal. 

CITYSIDE RESTAURANT AND BAR, Boston. 
North Shore Acapella. 

CLUB CAFE, Boston. Vocalist Eula Lawrence, 
pianist David Sparr. 

CLUB DALLAS, Lynn. DJ. 

CLUB I, Somerville. Pleasure Point, Myriad 
Creatures, By Design. 

COLONNADE HOTEL , Boston. in the Bar at 
Zachary's, Steve Soares. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 9 p.m., 
new-talent night with Jimmy Smith. 

COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. in the Plaza 
Bar, Dave McKenna. 

CORY’S, Dedham. Peter Rice, pianist. 
COURTSIDE CLUB, Tewksbury. DJ. 

DEVON ON THE COMMON, Boston. Jazz pianist 


Lounge, 5-7:30 p.m., Burt Seager; 8 p.m.- 


midnight, Bob Winter. 
GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. Gal- 


LAFAYETTE HOTEL, Boston. 5-9 p.m., Jerry 

Demarco, piano and vocais. 

LILY'S , Boston. Noon, David Crone; 7 p.m., Phil 

Harding. In the Café, Bob Baughman. 

MARRIOTT HOTEL COPLEY PLACE, Boston. in 
Continued on page 24 


Accessories, cables, 
connectors, gaffers tape, 
clips, stands, windscreen, 

direct boxes, fuses, etc... 


SID STONE 
SOUND LABS, INC 
262-2470 


A very special evening with 


ERIC ANDERSEN 
SUNDAY 22 NOVEMBER 8:00 P.M. 
Limited seating/One show only 

Tickets on sale Friday 6 Nov. 


at the Tavern 


ROCKEFELLERS 


224 Harbor Mall * Lynnway 
Lynn, MA 01905 » 592-1836 


2861 ‘9 HAGW3AON NOILOSS ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS 3HL 


TUESDAY, NOV. 10 


Sat., Nov. 


Sun., Nov. 29 
FARRENHEIT 


Advance ticket prices! 
Doors open 7:30 p.m. 
374-9529 


THE LISTENING ROOM 


47 PALMER ST., HARVARD SQ. 492-7679 


Passim is a nationally recognized 
folk/acoustic club presenting 
top name folk talent in an intimate setting 


Fri.-Sun., Nov. 6-8 


GREG BROWN plus JOEL Thurs., Nov. 19 
MABUS 


GAIL RUNDLETT 


Wed., Nov. 11 
DIFFERENT SHOES 
Thurs., Nov. 12 
PRESTON REED 
Fri.-Sun., Nov. 13-15 
CHRIS SMITHER pilus 
SCOTT ALARIK 
Wed., Nov. 18 
LAURA BURNS & ROGER 
ROSEN 


Fri.-Sun., Nov. 20-22 
AZTEC TWO STEP pilus 
STEVE DAWSON 


Fri.-Sun., Nov. 27-29 _ 
DAVID MALLETT pilus 
RICH & MAUREEN DEL 
GROSSO 


Listen to “Live at Passim” every Sun., 
3-5 p.m. on WERS 88.9 FM 


186 HARVARD AVE., ALLSTON 


254-9804 


Wed., Nov. 11 
LAPRAD plus 


Bunratt 


Thurs., Nov. 12 
ATA-TAT 
plus THE SHIVERS 


Mon., Nov. 9 
AS IS pilus PARADE 
plus CURTIS T 
and 


THE KICK Fri., Nov. 13 


VEIL 


Nov. 7 
First nniversary 
Celebration 


GOTHAM CITY 


they 
“Boston's Best Live Rock & Roll — Seven Nights A Week ‘Til 2 AM 


Something new is happening 


DISCOVER .... 


Huck s Hideaway 


YOUR HOSTS: Corner of West 4th St. and “A” St. So. Boston 
Tony Palumbo, Kevin Shea Just 5 minutes from the E. 
PHONE: 269-9400 Berkeley St. exit, Boston 


Tucked away in Boston’s waterfront area lies a lively little 
nightspot which hosts Boston’s best dance bands. 
Experience our reasonably priced food & drinks, live entertainment 
and fun-filled atmosphere. 


Slightly out-of-the-way — very out-of-the-ordinary. 


FEATURING: Complimentary Hors d’oeuvres 
Daily Luncheon Weekdays, 4-7 pm 
Supper served 6-10 pm FUNCTION ROOMS AVAILABLE 


Come join the fun at Boston's newest nightspot! 


| 
3 3 
é 
Rte. 125 Haverhill, MA 4 
Thurs., Nov. 12 
THE FOOLS $4.00 
— 
ha 
592-1836 
== 
beginning of this section. : 
ADELPHIA LOUNGE AND RESTAURANT, 
Dorchester. 3-7 p.m., DJ. 
THE AVEROF, Gambridge. George Kaminaris — 
Celebration plus DIXIE CINEMA | ME AND THE BOYS 
_FOREVER19 | Po 
_Tues.Nov.100 
PIMPS 
| 
COMED” CONNECTION, Boston. Rich Ceisier's 
Singles Show. 
Bob Winter. 
EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Edible Rex. 
EPHRAIM’S, Sudbury. Jimmy Mazzy and friends. 
FASADS, Revere. The Coasters. 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. in the Bristol 
axy 500, Blind Rhino, special guests. ; 
HOTEL MERIDIEN, Boston. Cai Few Devi 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX 


S 


Get into the Act 


Veterans Day Dance Party with D.J. 


Every Wednesday 
Dance Party with DJ. 


STEVE LEBEL 

very Thursday 
__THECANDLES 
. Nov. 13th & 14th 
11TH HOUR BAND 


» SECTION THREE, NOVEMBER 6, 1987 


Opening November 19th 


Ten Percent Revue 
Nov. 19- Dec. 6 at 7:30 p.m. 
$12 Tues., Wed., Thurs., and Sun. 
$14 Fri. and Sat. 
$15 Opening Night. 
Sharon McNight 
Nov. 19- Nov. 22 at 10 p.m 
Fri. and Sat. at 10 p.m. 
and 12:00 p.m. $6 Thurs. and Sun., 
$8 Fri. and Sat. 

For tickets call 536-0972. 


209 Columbus Avenue, 
at Berkeley Street , Boston, MA 


_ The Arts & Entertainment Authority 


with 


Phosiii 


ED BURKE'S 


Fri., Nov. 6 
STEVE “HUGE” SMITH 
AND THE NAKEDS 


Sat., Nov. 7 
BAND THAT TIME 
FORGOT 


DINNER AND SHOW 
IN THE ‘BURBS 


Thurs., Nov. 12 


Fri., Nov. 6 


LAPRAD 
POP ROULETTE 
ULTERIOR MOTIVE 


Fri., Nov. 1 


HIGH FUNCTION 


Sat., Nov. 14 
SALLY & THE 
__SOPHISTICATZ 


ing 
Nov. 19 


EIGHT 1 TO THE BAR 


808 Huntington Ave., Boston 232-2191 
(nr. Brookline Village) 


Now Playing at Newbury’s 


Sat. 


Nov. 7 


BIM SKALA BIM 
AS IS 
BLUE RHINO 


with .. 


THE UNATTACHED 


PLEASURE 


Wed., Nov. 11 
Rock & Roll Battle Round IV 


POINT 
MYRIAD CREATURES 
BY DESIGN 


AND TWO SAINTS 
Fri., Nov. 13 
ONE BIG VOICE 


Future Star Nite* 


Thurs., Nov. 12 


i 


ri., Nov..13 
RUN 21 
NELSON PERSON 
RAPID STAR 


Admission: Matinee $3.95 (until 3:30) 


JUST OFF RTE. 3 AT EXIT 27 


IN BILLERICA 


508 SOMER 


Sat., Nov. 14 
BEAT SURRENDER 
AIR JOHN 
BOSS TWEED 


5 U 
523-695 


SOMERVILI 


0 Li 


THE ENDLESS 
SALAD BAR 


..croutons 
Lettuce 
... Spinach 
..Blue Cheese Dressing 
&a myriad of other aeebies. 
and dressings 


Evenings $4.50 


OOD 


“Boston’s Longest 
Running Steak House” 
Non-stop performandes 
from noon to midnight 


NEWBURY’S 
STEAK HOUSE 


94 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 
(Corner of Newbury St.) 536-0184 


Continued from page 23 
the Terrace Bar, David Morochnick. In the Con- 


Falls. Chery! Hodge, 
MacDonald show. 


PALM COURT AT CRICKET’S , Boston. Bob 
Talalla. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Gary Burton Group. 
SHERATON COMMANDER, Cambridge. in the 
Brandywine, vocalist Ariene Rae with pianist 
Vicki von Eps. 

SHERATON PLYMOUTH, Plymouth. In the 
Mermaid Lounge, Forecast. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Dave Lanman and the 
Locomotives. 
WBRS-WMFO/THE JOINT (381-3800). Free live 
music in Curtis Lounge, Tufts University, Med- 
ford. At 9:30 p.m., CIA. 


THURSDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for clubs under the listing for Friday at the 
beginning of this section. 

THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Freddy Elias 
Ensemble with the Kodoras Brothers. 
BACKSTAGE at the Playhouse Restaurant, 
Amesbury. Comedy Connection. 

BAYSIDE INN, Lynn. in the Chameleon Lounge, 
“the Boston Look of '88.” 

BAY TOWER ROOM, Boston. Dave Sparr Trio. 
THE BLUE PELICAN, Newport, Ri. Blau Haus 
Theater. 

BOSTON PARK PLAZA HOTEL AND TOWERS, 
Boston. In Captain's Piano Bar, sing-along piano 
bar nightly from 9 p.m. in Swans Lounge, 3-7 
p.m., Kevin Gibbs. 

BOSTON PROPER, Boston. 5:30-9:30 p.m., 
Joshua Rich, solo piano and vocals. 
CAMBRIDGE MARRIOTT HOTEL, Cambridge. 
No cover. Proper dress. In the Chatfield Lounge, 
dancing to recorded music. 

CANTAB LOUNGE, Cambridge. Little Joe Cook 
and the Thrillers. 

CANTARES, Cambridge. Taino, Latin jazz. 
CAPUCINO’S, Newton. Piano bar open 7-11 p.m. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 9 p.m., 
Allan Havey, Gary Lazer, Julie Barr; at 11 p.m., 


CITYSIDE RESTAURANT AND BAR, Boston. 
Little Frankie and the Premiers. 

CLUB CAFE, Boston. Vocalist Alice Johnson, 
pianist/vocalist Andy Holiner. 

CLUB DALLAS; Lynn. DJ. 

CLUB Ill, Somerville. Toy Maker, She Cried, 
Knots and Crosses. 
COLONNADE HOTEL , Boston. In the Bar at 
Zachary’s, Steve Soares. 

COMEDY CLUBHOUSE, Cambridge. Clubhouse 
night, hosted by Ron Lynch. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. KISS 108 
Comedy Night with J.J. Wright. 

CORY’S, Dedham. Peter Rice. 

COURTSIDE CLUB, Tewksbury. DJ. 
CRICKETS, Boston. Jim Hayden. 

DEVON ON THE COMMON, Boston. Jazz pianist 
Bob Winter. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, Boston. 
Guilty Children comedy troupe. 

EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Men from Marcus. 
EPHRAIM’S, Sudbury. Blue Horizon Jazz Band. 
FASADS, Revere. The Coasters. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. in the Bristol 
Lounge, 5-7:30 p.m., Burt Seager; 8 p.m.- 
midnight, Bob Winter. 

GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. Blake 
Babies, Screaming Broccoli, Hollywod Indians. 
HARTWELL HOUSE, Lexington. Steve Williams, 


piano. 
HOTEL MERIDIEN, Boston. in Café Fleuri, David 
Crohan. 

LAFAYETTE HOTEL, Boston. 5-9 p.m., vocalist 
and jazz pianist Margie Hobbs. 

LILY’S , Boston. Noon, David Crone; 7 p.m., Phil 
Harding. In the Café, Bob Baughman. 

MATRIX JAZZ CLUB, Natick. Kenny Hadley Big 
Band. 

MAY GARDEN, F . Makoto Takenaka. 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. 
Arabic music and Oriental dancing. 

MILL FALLS RESTAURANT, Newton Upper 
Falls. Cheryl Hodge, pianist/vocalist. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
Joe Yanetty show. 

NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Herbie Mann and 
Jasil Brazz. 

NITESHOES, Saugus. Matt Siege! night. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westboro Center. 
George Gritzbach. 

PALM COURT AT CRICKET’S, Boston. Bob 
Talalla. 

PAPILLON . Brookline. Dance music 9 p.m.-2 
a.m 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Gary Burton Group. 
RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL, Boston. in the Dining 
Room, Noon-2 p.m.: Kurt Laurence. 6-10 p.m.: 
John Domurad. In the Ritz Bar, Mike Jones. In 
the Lounge, Carol Kulzer. 

ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL, Cambridge. in the 
Rib Room, 6-11 p.m.: Robin Chudy. in Toffs: 6-10 
p.m., Garreth Jones Trio. 

SHERATON COMMANDER HOTEL, Cambridge. 
In Brandywine Lounge, vocalist Ariene Rae with 
pianist Vicki von Eps. 

SHERATON PLYMOUTH, Plymouth. in the 
Mermaid Lounge, Forecast. 

STICKY WICKET, Hopkinton. New Black Eagle 
Jazz Band. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Sally and the Sophisticatz. 
UPTOWN 965, 965 Mass. Ave., Boston. At 11:30 
p.m. and 12:30 a.m.: Freddie Jordan Comedy 
Striptacular. 

VILLAGE FORGE PUB (369-9200), Colonial Inn, 
on the green, Concord. John Fitzsimmons, folk 
music. 

WBRS/THE JOINT (736-5277). Free live music in 


FRIDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for clubs under the listing for Friday at the 
beginning of this section. 

THE AVEROF (354-4500), 1924 Mass. Ave., 
Porter Sq., Cambridge. Live Greek and Middle 
Eastern music with one or more of the following: 


Chingris. 

BACK BAY HILTON (236-1100), 40 Dalton St., 
Boston. In the Lobby Lounge: 6-10 p.m.: Yasuka 
Kobuta. 
BACKSTAGE at the Playhouse Restaurant 
(388-9572), Main St., Amesbury. John Numes, 
BAY TOWER ROOM, Boston. Bob Bachelder 
Trio. 
THE BLUE PELICAN, Newport, Ri. Max Creek. 
BOSTONIAN HOTEL, Boston. In the Atrium 
Lounge, Makoto Takenaka. 
BOSTON PARK PLAZA HOTEL AND TOWERS, 
Boston. In Captain’s Piano Bar, sing-along at 
piano bar. in Swans lounge, 3-7 p.m., pianist 
Kevin Gibbs. In Fox and Hounds Restaurant, 
7-11 p.m., pianist Kevin Gibbs. 
BOSTON PROPER, Boston. No cover. 5:30-9:30 
p.m., Joshua Rich Trio. 
CAMBRIDGE MARRIOTT HOTEL, Cambridge. 
No cover. Proper dress. 8:30 p.m.-1:30 a.m. in 
the Chatfield Lounge, dancing to recorded 
music and videos. 
CANTAB LOUNGE (354-2685), 738 Mass. Ave., 
Central Sq., Cambridge. Little Joe Cook and the 
Thrillers. in Bill’s House of Wax, dance music. 
CANTARES (547-6300), 13 Springfield St., In- 
CAPUCINO’S, Newton. 8 p.m.-midnight. Katy 
Roberts. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
and 11p.m., Allan Havey, Gary Lazer, Julie Barr. 
CENTURY CAFE, Dedham. Videos. 
CHAMPIONS, Everett. DJ Andy. 
THE CHANNEL, Boston. Bachman Turner Over- 
drive. 
CITYSIDE RESTAURANT AND BAR, Boston. 
Bobby Watson Band. 
CLUB CAFE, Boston. Vocalist Ellie Boswell, 
pianist David Sparr. 
CLUB DALLAS, Lynn. Live oldies and rockabilly 
bands. 
CLUB 54, Stoneham. Dancing, juice bar. No 
jeans or sneakers. Open 7:30-11:30 p.m. 
CLUB Ii, Somerville. Run 21, Nelson Person, 
Rapid Star. 
COLONNADE HOTEL, Boston. in the Bar at 
Zachary’s, pianist Steve Soaras and drummer 
Manny Santos. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. Shows at 9 
and 11 p.m. 
THE COMMONS, Boston. Disc jockeys play 
top-40 music from 9 p.m. to 2 p.m. 
COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. No cover, 
proper dress required. In the Plaza Bar, 9 p.m.-1 
a.m., Dave McKenna. 
CORY’S, Dedham.  p.m.-midnight, Larry 
Winslow, guitar and vocals 
CRICKETS, Boston. Jim Hayden, piano music. 
DEVON ON THE COMMON, Boston. Jazz pianist 
Bob Winter. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, Boston. 
Dick Doherty's comedy show with Dick Doherty 
and guests, at 10 p.m. 
EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Digney Fignus, Michaels 
Messina Band. 
FANNY MAY’S, Hyannis. Live music and DJs. 
FASAD’S, Revere. The Coasters. 
GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. Holy 
Cow, the Bell People, Department of Cultural 
Affairs. 
LAFAYETTE HOTEL, Boston. in the Lobby 
— , vocalist and jazz pianist Margie Hobbs, 

p.m. 
LILY’S, Boston. Bob Taialla. 
MARRIOTT HOTEL LONG WHARF, Boston. In 
the Palm Garden Café, 6:30-10:30 p.m., 
Merideth West, piano and vocals. 
MATRIX JAZZ CLUB, Natick. Mad Romance. 
MAY GARDEN, Framingham. Mokoto Takenaka. 
ME & THEE COFFEEHOUSE, Marblehead. New- 
comer’s night with Kim Wallach and Chuck Hall. 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. Live 
Greek music and Oriental dancers. 
MOLLY’S, Alliston. DJs and recorded dance 


music. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. Steve Sweeney 
Show, at 9 and 11 p.m. 

NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Hiram Bullock. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westboro Center. 
Cormac McCarthy. 

ONE CITY HALL PLAZA, Boston. Dance music 
Wed.-Sat. No cover or minimum. Proper casual 
dress. 

PALM COURT AT CRICKET’S, Boston. Proper 
dress, no cover. Piano music nightly. Jim 
Hayden. 

PLAY IT AGAIN SAM, Brighton. At 9 and 11:30 
p.m.: D.J. Hazard Show. 

PLOUGH AND STARS. Cambridge. No cover. No 
dancing. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Gary Burton Group. 
RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL, Boston. In the Dining 
Room, noon-2 p.m.: Kurt Laurence; 6-10 p.m.: 
John Domurad. in the Ritz Bar, Mark Kross. 
ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL, Cambridge. in the 
Charies Bar: 6 p.m.-1 a.m., Mary Morgan. in 
Toff’s Lounge, 6-10 p.m., Garreth Jones Trio. 
SCOTCH 'N’ SIRLOIN. Boston. Dancing, no 
dress code. vim Sands, oidies. 

SHERATON COMMANDER HOTEL, Cambridge. 
in Brandywine Lounge, vocalist Ariene Rae with 
pianist Vicki von Eps. 

SHERATON PLYMOUTH, Plymouth. 
Mermaid Lounge, Forecast. ‘ 
STICKY WICKET, Hopkinton. Philo Rockwell 
King 

STITCHES (254-3939), 969 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
At 9 and 11 p.m., headline comedy. 

TAM, Brookline. Sugar Ray and the Biuetones. 
UNCOMMON COFFEEHOUSE (872-3111), Scott 
Hall, First Parish in Framingham, 24 Vernon St. 
Harpist Elizabeth Huntley. 

WBRS/THE COFFEEHOUSE (736-5277), Usdan 
Center, Brandeis University, Waltham. Free live 
music. Joe Viglione and Bruce Bad. 

WESTERN FRONT Cambridge. Coo! Runnings 


in the 


Usdan Student Center at Brandeis Univeristy, 
. ; servatory, recorded music. WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Jah Spirit. 
< a MAY GARDEN, Framingham. Makoto Takenaka. © WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Lobby Lounge:, 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. For- Jim Dempsey. in Turner Fisheries, Caria Cook 
(J NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Metamora, featuring 
COTT Malcolm Daglish, Grey Larsen, and Pete 
| WA KAFFEEHAUS, Westboro Center 
S86-9014 OLD VIENNA 4 
| Comm. The Shaw Brothers. 
| Elias Ensemble, the Kokoras Brothers, George 
WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. George Levas 
Sextet. 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in Turner Fisheries, 
) Carla Cook Quartet. 
e 
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FRIDAY 


OPEN SINGLES BENEFIT DANCE for Parents 
Without Partners begins at 8:30 p.m at Eagles 
Hall, Park St., Framingham. Admission $6; call 
872-9283 or 478-6036. 

EXPERIENCED ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE 
begins at 8 p.m. at the Church of Our Saviour, 
Brookline. Admission $4; call 354-1340. 
CONTRAS AND SQUARES begin at 6 p.m. at the 
First Congregational Church, 1070 Pleasant St., 
Worcester. Admission $3; call 393-7152 or 
661-1865. 

ALL TSL DANCE begins at 8:30 p.m. at the 
Billerica Elks, Webb Brook Rd., Billerica. Spon- 


DANCE runs from 9:30 p.m. to midnight, 
(instruction begins at 8:30 p.m.), at the Ballet 
Center il, 185 Corey Rd., Brookline. Admission 
$5; call 277-1139. 

DANCE FRIDAY, barefoot dancing in a smoke- 
and alcohol-free environment, begins every Fri. 
at 8:30 p.m. at Joy of Movement, 23 Main St., 
Watertown, Admission $3; call 924-9548. 
BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE begins 
every Fri. at 8 p.m. at First Congregational 
Church, 11 Garden St., Cambridge. Admission 
$4, $3.50 students; call 491-6084. 

FRIDAY WIGHT COMEDY CONNECTION 
SINGLES DANCE begins every Fri. at 8 p.m. at 
Jonathan's, 143 Washington St., Salem. Featur- 
ing comedians from the Comedy Connection, hot 
buffet, dance contest, cash bar. Proper dress 
required. Sponsored by the Singles Connection. 
Admission $5; cali (800) 238-1144. 


SATURDAY 


BLACK AND WHITE BALL to benefit the 
Bromfield Gallery begins at 8 p.m. at the Boston 
Center for the Arts, Cyclorama Building, 539 
Tremont St., Boston. Prizes for best costume and 
best creative fashions. Tickets $20; call 


for the Gay, Community News begins at 9 p.m. at 
the Villa Victoria Cultural Center, 8 West New- 
ton St., South End, Boston. Sponsored by Red 
Shades and United Fruit Company. Tickets $8; 
call 426-4469. 

THE SNOWBALL biack-tie dance to benefit the 
Massachusetts Affiliate of the American Diabe- 
tes Association begins at 7 p.m. at the Cam- 
bridge-Marriott Hotel, 2 Cambridge Ctr., Cam- 
bridge. Tickets $150; cal1-800-221-2559. 
CLOGGING WORKSHOP WITH IRA BERNSTEIN 
features workshops at 2:30 p.m., a pot luck 
dinner at 6 p.m., and party at 8 p.m. at the 
Concord Scout House, 74 Walden St., Concord. 
Sponsored by the Folk Arts Center of New 
England. Events from $1-$15; call 491-6084. 
SCANDINAVIAN DANCING runs from 7:30 to 11 
p.m. at the Church of Our Savior, 23 Monmouth 
St., Brookline. Admission $4; call 484-6393. 
NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS 
dance begins at 8 p.m., with instruction at 7:30 
p.m., at the First Unitarian Church, 1326 
Washington St., (Rt. 16) West Newton. Admission 
$3, $1 for children under 12; call 965-2180. 
10TH-ANNIVERSARY GALABRATION DANCE 
for Boston's Jewish Young Adult Center begins 
at 9 p.m. at the Charles Hotel, Harvard Sq., 
Cambridge. Tickets $20; call 566-5946. 

GYPSY BALL begins at 8 p.m. at the Olid 
Cambridge Baptist Church, 1151 Mass. Ave., 
Boston. Waltzes, tangos, rhumbas, and a silent 
auction. Sponsored by the Kaji Aso Studio 
Institute for the Arts, 40 Stephen St., Boston. 
Tickets $25, $45 per couple, $17 for students 
with ID; call 247-1719. 

BALLROOM DANCE PARTY begins at 8:30 p.m. 
at the Phillips Congregational Church, 111 Mt. 
Auburn St., Watertown. Admission $5; call 
875-1007. 

BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE, featuring re- 
corded hits of the '30s, '40s and ’50s, runs every 
Sat. from 9:30 p.m. to midnight at the Ballet 
Center ti, 185 Corey Rd., Brookline. Admission 
$5; call 277-1139. 


SUNDAY 


ISRAEL! DANCE begins at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Leventhal-Sidman Jewish Community Center, 
333 Nahanton St., Newton Centre. instruction for 
beginners. Admission $3; call 965-7410, x 169. 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins every 
Sun. at 6:30 p.m. at Church of Our Savior, 23 
Monmouth St., Brookline. Admission $4; call 
864-8945, 


INTERNA. iONAL FOLK-DANCE begins every 
Sun. at 7:30 p.m., with instruction at 7 p.m., at 
MIT Student Center, opposite 77 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Admission 25¢; call 225-9185. 
NEW ENGLAND SINGLES WEST DANCE begins . 
every Sun. at 8 p.m. at Crowne Plaza Hotel, Rte. 
9, Natick. DJ, hors d'oeuvres. Admission $5, $3 
before 8:30 p.m.; call 899-3900. 
DANCE PARTY begins every Sun. at 8 p.m. at 
Webb Brook Club, Webb Brook Rd., Billerica. 
Admission $4; sponsored by Saturday Night 
Singles; call 454-9805. 
SUNDAY NIGHT SINGLES DANCE begins every 
Sun. at 8 p.m. at Rachel's at Marriott Long Wharf, 
296 State St., Boston. Hosted by Ami Heart, 
KISS-108 radio. Hot buffet, dance contest, cash 
bar. Proper dress. Sponsored by the Singles 
Connection. Admission $4; call (800) 238-1144. 
Continued on page 26 


Dick Doherty 


VAULT 


COMEDY co. 

— Boston 
TURDAYS 8:30 P.M. 
CANTAPSS 

Inman Square, CStnbridge 
Tickets $6 


VOGUELY FAMILIAR: 
THE AFTERTASTE OF A NEW GENERATION 
Fri. & Sat., Oct. 16 & 17+8 p.m. 
Cambridge Arts 


(near Lechmere) 
Tickets $8, $6 students and seniors 


All shows 8:30 p.m. Thurs. 34 Fri.-Sat. 


Allan Havey Nov. 10-14 
Call 661-9887 
* 30 J.F.K. St. Harvard Square « 
Validated Parking 


* * 


BOSTON'S #1 


COMEDY CLUB 
~BOSTON GLOBE READERS 
Every Wed. & Thurs. at 9 p.m. 
Friday at 9 & 11 p.m 
8, 10 & 11:30 p.m. 
nday at 9 p.m. 
Starrin 
STEVE SWEENEY 
DON GAVIN 
PINETTE 
Special sisi 
CAROL SISKIND 
Nov. 6 & 7 


STOP 


Boston's exciting new dance club 
— open now — 
downstairs from Nick's Comedy Stop 
100 Warrenton St. 
482-0930 


Barry Katz 


BOSTON COMEDY 


COMPANY 


New England's Best 
Shows! 


BOSTON 
COMEDY 
COMPANY 
LOCATIONS 


EDIBLE REX 
Wed., 9PM 667-6393 Billerica, MA 
ELI’S RESTAURANT 
Sun., 9PM * 368-0866 « Clinton, MA 
EPHRAIMS 

Tues., 9 p.m., Sudbury, MA 443-5373 

THE EPICURIEN 
Sun., 9PM * (603) 772-9300 « Exeter, NH 


GRAFFITTI LOUNGE 
Mon. & Thurs. 9PM + (203) 447-0894 « 
Waterfront, CT 7 


GREAT ESCAPE 
Mon., 9:30 PM * 337-7732 * Weymouth, MA 


HUNT’S 
Tues., 8 & 10PM (802) 863-3322 « 
Burlington, VT 


JAZZBERRIES 
Wed. & Thurs., 10PM »(413) 732-4606» 
Springfield, MA 


KATINA’S 
Wed., 9PM » (413) 586-4463 * 206 Hadley, MA 


PANCHO VILLA 
Fri. & Sat., 10 p.m., Fitchburg, MA 534-6076 


PEARL STREET 
Fri. & Sat., 9PM (413) 584-7771 + 
Northampton, MA 


PERIWINKLE’S 
Wed. thru Sun., 9PM +(401) 274-0170 


Fri., Nov. 6 


THE LENNY 


CLARKE SHOW 
with CHANCE LANGTON 
and (from New York) 


Sat., Nov. 7 


THE BARRY 


CRIMMINS SHOW 
with GEORGE MacDONALD 
and EDDIE FELDMAN 


Sun., Nov. 8 
“Comedy Hell” 
hosted by 


GEORGE MacDONALD 


SPECIAL HBO 


SATELLITE EVENT! 
“NOT JUST 
FOR LAUGHS” 


To benefit Boston Health Link (health care for the homeless). 


Special 
comedy marathon hosted by BARRY we age tte and ten of Boston's 
funniest comedians. Among them, Teddy Ber: 
Jay Charbonneau, DJ Hazard and many more. 
ior! this extraordinary event. You can laugh and help the boneless at the 


same time. 


‘on, Chance Langton, 
your tickets now 


Thurs., Nov. 12 


BARRY CRIMMINS 


with JEFF ALLEN, 
JONATHAN KATZ 
and STEVE TRILLING 


Providence, Ri 


PLAY IT AGAIN SAM'S 
1314 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 


NY 
Sat 108 


Boston's Bad Bay 


LENNY 


Info: (617) STAND-UP/Charge 720-3434 


SALEM RAQUETBALL 
CLUB 
Fri., 9PM (603) 893-8612 Salem, NH 


SPUCHY’S 
Sat., 9PM (401) 596-8570 « Westerly, Ri 


STEIL’S 
Sat., 9PM (413) 323-6459 Belchertown, MA 


STRIKE ZONE 
Wed., 9:30PM « (401) 847-2820 * Newport, Ri 


T.R.’S 
Sat., 9PM + (603) 434-0209 » Londerry, NH 


TIPPERARY PUB 
Sat., 10PM 752-3604 Worcester, MA 


WAYSIDE INN 
Tues., 9PM 945-1800 + Chatham, 


THE WORKS 
Fri., 9PM + (603) 742-2163 » Somersworth, NH 


969 COMMONWEALTH AVE. 


254-2054 


GOT A 
COMEDY ACT? 


LET IT STAND UP IN 


COMEDY SECTION 


Barry Katz 


BOSTON COMEDY 
COMPANY 


(617) STAND-UP 


HARLES PLAYHOUSE 
76 WARRENTON ST.. BOSTON 
391-0022 OR CHARG-TIX: 542-8511 


Fri., Nov. 16 Wed., Nov. 11 
Two SHOWS New Talent 
10: with JIMMY SMITH 


Sat. Nov. 


Thurs., Nov. 12 


THREE SHOWS 
& 11:30 Boston's 
Sun., Nov. J 
“OFF THE HOOK” poi 
RICH CEISLER J.J. WRIGHT 
One Show KISS 108 FM 
8:30 p.m. COMEDY NIGHT 
Tues., Nov. 10 8:30 P.M. 
Election N Night Update COMING NOV. 17 - 22 
TONY V. AND FROM HBO 
FRIENDS “PETITE FLOWER” 
8:30 p.m. JUDY TENUTA 


2861 ‘9 NOILO3S ‘XINSOHd NOLSO@ 


Cook Quartet; contemporary and popular jazz. in 4 
the Lobby Lounge; Kurt Laurence. 0 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Ken Werner ee 
Quintet. 
; 
at Remington's of Boston 124 Boyiston Street, Boston, MA 02116 w, 
EDDIE FELDMAN 
GUILT 
PRESENTS 
sored by the Single Life, non-profit singles 
organization inviting all ages over 21. Admission - 
$5; call 891-3750. 
Od 
BEST COMEDY CLUB” jal 
262-7782. | KIGHTLINGER SHOW fridays A908 
POST-HALLOWEEN DANCE PARTY BENEFIT Every Comedy Showcase | -, Fring THE BIG HAZARD 
Sinner /Shou coe . Sun., 11/8.... HAVE You HaGGED YOUR HAZARD TODAY? 
9:45 & 12 RANK 
| Ke Nov. 3-7 SANTOS cenix 
» Winner 87 Comedy 
| 
@ Cl UB 
| 
— 
RPS, 
Melty || | | 


iN G 


formerly 
797 Wollaston Beach Bivd. 
Quincy — 479-8989 


+Friday, Saturday, Sunday Nov. 6, 7, 8° 


» MARK MORRIS 
& THE CAT 
TUNES 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION THREE, NOVEMBER 6, 1987 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 7 « $3.50/$4.50 


AND SPECIAL GUESTS 
THE RHYTHM METHOD - E. KNOCK 
INSIDE ST SYMPHONY 


SUNDAY, 8° $7. 50° 3: 00 P 


RGincle Saris 


AND SPECIAL GUESTS 


THE NECROS « THE STRAW DOG 
D.J. MARK ALGHINI 


ARIA NOVA + 3-D 
SCREAMING HEADLESS TORSOS 


THE JESUS 
& MARY CHAIN 


WITH SPECIAL GUESTS 


DEBBIE SOUTHWOOD SMITH 


12*$12.50+ 
GUNSLINGERS TOUR 1987” 


DIDDLEY 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 13° $7. 50/$8.5 50 
“YOU AIN'T SEEN NOTHIN’ YET” 


BACHMAN 
TURNER 
OVERDRIVE 


WITH GUESTS 

AL HALLIDAY & THE HURRICANES 
T.H. & THE WRECKAGE « DRIVING SIDEWAYS 
SPECIAL GUEST M.C. WZLX BILL SMITH 


‘TREAT HER RIGHT 
RASH OF STABBINGS - LYNN LAPRAD 
D.J. MOD TODD FROM NOWHERE 


Y, NOVEMBER 19+ 50 
AL CLUB APPEARANCE 


SPECIAL GUESTS 
-RAT RACE CHOIR 


NOVEMBER 26....... 


DOORS OPEN 8:00 
PARKING + TICKETS AT: + STRAWBERRIES 

OUT OF TO + CONCERTCHARGE 
* TELETRON 720-3434 + THE CHANNEL 


Lunch Mon.-Fri., 11:30-3 pm 
Dinner Sun.-Fri., 5:30-10 pm 


Saturday, 11:30-10 pm 


—Sun., Brunch 11-4 p.m. 


We now serve dinner until 10 p 


Fri., Nov. 6 


ITH HOUR 


WI ILLIE AL EXANDER 
DENNIS BRENNAN 
_ ADAM STEINBERG 


of “PUSH PUSH™ 
MR. CURT 
GARY HALL 


KENNE HIGHLAND 


of “THE HOPELESSLY 


OBSCURE” 


NELSON LAFLAMME 
ADAM SHERMAN &. 


CARMEN 
of “THE SOULS” 


DEBORAH F. GALIGA 


TOM HAMBRIDGE 


& THE 


‘ Continued from page 25 sity's Alumni Auditorium, 360 


Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Tickets $12 and $14.50; call 437-2247. 


MONDAY SATURDAY 


ISRAELI FOLK DANCING begins every Mon. at 8 


SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins every call 267-5900. 

Mon. at 8:15 p.m. at 7 Temple St., Cambridge. LEWITZKY DANCE COMPANY. See listing for 
Live music. Wear soft-soled shoes. Admission = Fri. - 
$3.50; call 491-6084. 
NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS THURSDAY 
begin every Mon. at 8 p.m. at Concord Scout 
House, 74 Walden St., Concord. Admission $4; _ BOSTON CONSERVATORY DANCE THEATER 
call 641-3253. performs at 8 p.m. at the Boston Conservatory 
ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE begins every Mon. Dance Theater, 31 Hemenway St., Boston. 
at 8 p.m., except for the first Mon. of the month, — Reserved seats $7, $4 students and senior 
at Old South Congregational Church, South citizens; call 536-6340." ; 

FRIDAY 


TUESDAY 
THE JEANNETTE NIELL DANCE STUDIO pres- 

OLYMPIAN BALL benefit for the 1988 US ents an evening of jazz, modern, and tap tonight 
Olympic team begins at 7:30 p.m. at the World and tomorrow at 8 p.m. at New England Life Hall, 
Trade Club, Suite 645, World Trade Center, 595 Clarendon St., Boston. Tickets $8, $6 
Commonwealth Pier, Boston. Tickets $75; call children and seniors; call 262-4307. 
490-5801. DANCES BY BENITA BIKE AND SALLY LEE are 
NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS  Lresented tonight and tomorrow at 8 p.m. at the 
begin every Tues. at 8:15 p.m. — 7:45 p.m. for Joy of Movement Studio Theatre, 536 Massachu- 
beginners — at 7 Temple St., Cambridge. setts Ave., Central Sq., Cambridge. Tickets $7; , 
Admission $4; call 354-1340. call 899-9348. ? 
EXPERIENCED BALKAN/WESTERN EURO- D,cWa GIARDELLA AND FRIENDS say “Yes to 
PEAN DANCE begins every Tues. at 7:30 p.m., Everything,” an evening ‘of improvisational - 
with instruction at 7 p.m., at MIT Student Center, theatre and dance, tonight and tomorrow at 8 
opposite 77 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Admission 5 m, at the Cambridge Multicultural Arts Center, 
25¢; call 225-0106. 41 Second St., Cambridge. Tickets $8, $6 for 
SINGLES DANCE PARTY takes place every students and senior citizens; call 577-1400. 
Tues. at 8:30 p.m. at the Palace, Rte. 99, Saugus. 
Complimentary buffet, free dance lessons, door 
prizes. Admission 46, $4 before 9 p.m. Call 
899-3900. 
SINGLES DANCE PARTY runs every Tues. from 
8 p.m. to 1 a.m. at the Bayside Inn, Route 1A, 
Lynn. Admission $6, $4 before 9 p.m.; call 


WEDNESDAY | VENTS 


SINGLES DANCE PARTY runs every Wed. from 


8 p.m. to 1 a.m. at the Other Side Nightclub, Rt. 9, 
Framingham. Admission $4, $3 before 9 p.m.; FRIDAY 
call 899-3900. FRIDAY NIGHT VOLLEYBALL runs from 7 to 10 


SINGLES NIGHT OUT begins every Wed. at 9 _p.m. at the West Newton Armory, 1137 Washing- . 
p.m. at the Century Café, Rt. 1, Dedham. Live —_ ton St., W. Newton. Sponsored by the Boston Ski 
band. Sponsored by Singles Lifeline. Free; call and Sport Club. Admission $6; call 789-4070. 
961-5565. . “TOYS FOR ADULTS” SHOW, featuring fast 
NORTH SHORE FOLK begins every Wed. at 8 —_cars, boats, vacations, and personal helicopters, 
p.m. at Crombie St. Church, Salem. Admission —_runs today from 4:30 to 10 p.m., Sat. from 11 
$2.50; call 777-2793. a.m. to 10 p.m., and Sun. from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
DANCE FREEDOM offers barefoot dancing ina —_at the World Trade Ceriter, Commonwealth Pier, 
smoke-free, alcohol-free environment every Boston. Admission $6, $3 for children 6-12; call 
Wed. from 7:30 p.m. to 10:45 p.m. at First 439-7700. 
Congregational Church, 11 Garden St, Cam- WEAVERS’ GUILD EXHIBIT AND SALE runs 
bridge. Admission $5.25; call 522-6834. today from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. and tomorrow until 


FRAMINGHAM INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE = 5 p.m. at the Weavers’ Guild, 582 School St., 


begins every Wed. at 8 p.m. at Hemenway —Beimont. Free admission; call 484-5727. 


School, Water St., Framingham. Admission $3; CONFERENCE ON RACE AND GENDER IN THE — 
call 872-4110. UNITED STATES runs from 8:30 a.m. 106 p.m. at» 
ISRAEL! FOLK DANCING begins every: Wed, at Tufts University; “Atumnae Lounge; 'Medford. 


7:30 p.m., with instruction at 7 p.m., at MIT . Keynote speaker is Patricia Hill Collins, Tickets 


Student Center, opposite 77 Mass. Ave.,Cam- $15; call 381-3184. 

bridge. Admission 25¢; call 225-9185. SHABAT SHALOM BOSTON service for young 
SCANDINAVIAN DANCE begins every Wed. at Jewish single adults (22-39) begins at 8:30 p.m...“ 
8:30 p.m. at International institute, 287 Comm. at Temple Ohabei Shalom, 1187 Beacon St, 
Ave., Boston. Admission $3; call 862-5327. Brookline. Call 244-6506. 
HUNGARIAN DANCE begins every Wed. at 8:30 25TH-ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION OF COM- 
p.m. at International Academy of Ethnic Dance, PUTER GAMES runs today through Sun. and 
595 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Admission $5; call 
628-4404 the Computer Museum, 


Museum, Museum Wharf, 300 


SWING CITY AND BIG BAND DANCES begin Congress St., Boston. Admission $4.50, $3.50 for 
every Wed. at 7:30 p.m. at Lake View Ballroom, children; call 423-6758. 
Lake View Rd., Foxboro. Admission $7, $4 “AN EVENING WITH CHAMPIONS,” figure 


seniors; call 543-9099. skating benefit for the Jimmy Fund, takes place 

tonight and Sat. at 8 p.m. and’Sun. at 1 p.m. at 

at 8 p.m. at 7 Temple St., Cambridge. Admission Harvard University’s Bright Arena on Soldiers 

$4.50; call 354-1340. : Field Rd., Allston. Tickets $12, $6 for students 
and senior citizens. 

THURSDAY MINORITY RETENTION CONFERENCE takes 


place today and tomorrow at Babson College, 


LADIES’ STEP DANCING begins at 8 p.m. atthe Babson Park, Wellesley. Tonight’s program “A 
Joy of Movement Center, 536 Massachusetts Gospel Extravaganza Area College Choirs” runs 
Ave., Boston. Admission $7; call 648-3955. from 7 to 9 p.m. in Knight Auditorium. Sponsored 


WEEKLY THURSDAY TEA DANCE runs from by the Greater Boston Inter-University Council. 


5:30 to 8:30 p.m. in the French and Adam Room ‘Free; call 239-4523 


on the second floor of the Ritz-Cariton, 15 “BOSTON SALUTES PANAMA,” a celebration 
Arlington St., Boston. Baliroom-style dancing to of the 84th anniversary of the independence of 


Al Tobias Orchestra; full tea menu available. Free Panama, begins at 8 p.m. at the Pan American 


admission; call 536-5700. Society, 1051 Beacon St., Brookline. Authentic 


DANCE/AEROBICS FOR WOMEN WITH IN- folk music and poetry, followed by a champagne 


CEST HISTORIES takes place every 2nd and 4th —_ reception. Admission $8; call 277-9439. 

Thurs. of the month at 6;15 p.m. at the YWCA, 7 THE WOMEN’S CENTER presents a women’s 
Temple St., Cambridge. Admission $5; call coffeehouse tonight with the slide show “Lesbian 
491-6078. Photo Album” at 8 p.m. at 46 Pleasant St., 
SCOTTISH DANCE begins every Thurs. at8p.m. | Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 

at Unitarian Universalist Church, 6 Rust St., 


POLK DANICE SATURDAY 


begins every Thurs. at 8:30 p.m. at First Unitarian 

Church, 404 Concord Ave., Belmont. Admission MINORITY RETENTION 

ENGLAND SQUARES CONTRAS . : 

Huron Ave., Cambridge. Admission $4; call ton -Univer 


SINGLES DANCE PARTY takes place every 
a.m. to noon with publisher David Bunnell and 
Saturday Night Singles; call 454-9805. David Ahi, and discussions from 2 to 4 p.m. at the 
THURSDAY WIGHT SINGLES DANCE begins Compuler Museum, Museum 200 
every Thurs. at 8:30 p.m. at Escapade, 500 9°085 wept pene .50, $3. 

CRAFTS FAIR sponsored by the East Middlesex 


: bad oom, Association for Retarded Citizens runs from 10 


$4 after; call 961-5565. 
a.m. to 4 p.m. at the Knights of Columbus Hail, 23 
SINGLES DANCE PARTY begins every Thurs. Melrose. Call 662-6371. 


8 p.m. at Vincent's, Rts. 28 and 128, Randolph. 
Admission $4; $3 before 9 p.m.; call 899-3900. “HEARTBEAT 1987,” a community education 


cago ony Seton Auditorium at St. Elizabeths’ Hospital of 
begins every Thurs. at 8 p.m. at the Crystal 
Boston, Brighton. Blood-pressure screenings, 
Room, 59 First St., Cambridge. Music by Best 
body-fat analysis, risk assessment and tours. 
Tunes. Contests and door prizes. Admission $5, 129. 
» $4 in advance; call 547-4855. Admission $5; call 449-5931, 
: BOSTON UNIVERSITY CONFERENCE FOR 


program runs from 8:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. in 


MINORITY ENGINEERING STUDENTS begins at 


8:30 a.m. at the College of Engineering, 44 


how to apply for fellowships. Free; call 353-9760. 
FRIDAY “CALLING ALL FOXES,” search for the wild fox 
at a viewing area, begins at 5 p.m. in the Blue Hilis 


LEWITZKY DANCE COMPANY performs tonight Reservation, Saugus. Sponsored by MetroParks. 
and tomorrow at 8 p.m. at Northeastern Univer- ‘ 


Free; call 727-5215. 


p.m. at the Harvard/Radcliffe Hillel, 74 Mt. CURRENT DANCE COMPANY performs at 8 
Auburn St., Cambridge. Admission $1; call p.m. at the Acfors Institute, 731 Harrison Ave., 
495-4969. Boston. Reservations suggested. Donation $5; 
NOSTALGIA 
{ 
st coston 51-100 
TONIGHT! TONIGHT! TONIGHT! TONIGHT! || nnn 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 6+ $5.00 WBC/L 
PBARRENCE =—- || 
ANDTHE SAVAGES “fay > 
THEI-TONES 
‘TRIBE PAJAMA SLAVE DANCERS DRIVE 
| INON THE WBCAL/BRADLEY J SCREAM-OFF 
104FMFORDETAILS 
fed MOVIE || 
Tam’ 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 9 $3.00 
R.11 + $7.50/$8.50 
| OPAL | | 
“ry 
Tues. Nov. 10 
F IVE 
Nov. i1 
D.J. MOD TODD FROM NOWHERE 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 14-$4.00/$5.00 | ANMAN 
THURS! rs) SOPHISTICATZ 
NOVEMBER 18........... THE VENTURES BLUETONES 
NOVEMBER 27 CAPPERTY BEAVER BROWN 1648 Beacon St. 
— Brookline 


BREAKHEART MURDER-MYSTERY WALK be- 
gins at 2 p.m. at the Breakheart Reservation in 
Saugus. Highlight include the site of a famous 
murder. Free; call:727-6215. 

CASTLE ROCK HIKE begins at 2 p.m. at the 
Breakheart Reservation in Saugus. Rec- 
ommended for intermediate level hikers. Free; 
call 727-5215. 

HOLIDAY CRAFTS FAIR runs from 10 a.m. to 4 
p.m. at Cary Hall, 1605 Mass. Ave., one. 


RUGG ROAD ARTISTS OPEN STUDIO runs to- 
day and tomorrow from noon to 6 p.m. at Rugg 
Road Artist, 20-32 Rugg Rd., Allston. Free; call 
782-1247. 

GREATER NEW ENGLAND STAMP EXPO runs 
today from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. and tomorrow until 
5 p.m. at the Ramada Hotel in Woburn (off Rts. 
1-95/128) Admission $2; call (201) 379-3779. 
CITIFAIR runs from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. at the 
Church of the Covenant, Berkeley at Newbury 
St., Boston. Baked goods, candy, crafts, gifts, 
jams and more. Free admission; call 266-7480. 
TENNIS ROUND-ROBIN PARTIES run from 6 to 
10 p.m. at the Charles River Indoor Tennis & 
Health Club, 135 Wells Ave., Newton. Advance 
reservations required. Cost $14; call 789-4070. 
ANNUAL FALL FAIR runs from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
at the United Parish in Brookline, 210 Harvard 
St., Brookline. Auction, gifts, plants, books, 
pictures with Santa. Call 277-6860. 
MASSACHUSETTS HOSPITAL SCHOOL 
CRAFT FAIR runs from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. at 3 
Randolph St., Canton. Over 70 crafters, raffle. 
Free; call 828-2440, x386. 

HOME DECORATING DEMONSTRATION 
“Herbs and Flowers To Decorate Homes” begins 
at 10 am. at the Garden in the Woods, 
Hemenway Rd., Framingham. Fee $2; call 
877-7630. 

“TOYS FOR ADULTS.” See listing for Fri. 
WEAVERS’ GUILD EXHIBIT AND SALE. See 
listing for Fri. 

AN EVENING WITH CHAMPIONS. See listing for 
Fri. 


SUNDAY 


25TH-ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION OF COM- 
PUTER GAMES features a Core Wars teach-in 
and contest from noon to 3 p.m. at the Computer 
Museum, Museum Wharf, 300 Congress St., 
Boston. Admission $4.50, $3.50 for children; call 
423-6758. 

WILDERNESS SURVIVAL DEMONSTRATION is 
given by experts from Eastern Mountain Sports 
outfitters at 1 p.m. at the Blue Hills Reservation, 
Saugus. Sponsored by MetroParks. Free; call 
727-5215. 

DISCOVER THE GREAT CEDAR SWAMP at 3 
p.m. in the Blue Hills Reservation, Saugus. Meet 
at Donavan's School on Randolph St., one mile 
west of High St., Saugus. Sponsored by Metro- 
Parks. Free; call 727-5215. 

ART '87 EXHIBITION AND SALE runs from today 
through Sun., Nov. 15., at the Sisterhood of 
Temple Beth Am, 300 Pleasant St., Framingham. 
Hours are today from 2 to 9 p.m.; Mon.-Thurs., 
from 1 to 4:30 p.m..and:7:30 to:9 p.m.;-Fri.,from 
1 to 4p.m. Tickets $3; call 877-5702. 
BASEBALL-CARD AND SPORTS COLLEC- 
TORS’ SHOW runs from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. at the 
Burlington Days inn (exit 32B off Rt. 128). 
Admission $1; call 485-6500. 

JOSLIN CENTER DIABETES HEALTH FAIR runs 
from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. in the Joslin building, One 
Joslin Pi., Boston. Talks on diabetes research, 
free screenings for high blood sugar and other 
health problems. Free; call 732-2415. 

THE 1987 AAU COLLEGIATE MR./MS. AMERI- 
CA & MERRIMACK VALLEY CLASSIC BODY- 
BUILDING COMPETITIONS run all day at the 
Lowell High School. Competitors must check in 
by 9:30 a.m. for pre-judging at 10:30 a.m. Finals 
begin at 4:30 p.m. Tickets $9, $12, and $15; call 
441-2137. 

FLEA MARKET runs from 9:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. at 
the American Legion Auxiliary, 386 Washington 
St., Brookline. Free admission; call 566-4542. 
WALKING TOUR OF MCLEAN HOSPITAL 
LANDSCAPE begins at 1 p.m. at the Ad- 
ministrative Building Lobby, 115 Mill St., Bel- 
mont. Sponsored by the National Park Service. 


‘Free; call 566-1689. 


THE METROPOLITAN BOSTON ANTIQUE AND 
COLLECTIBLE TOY SHOW runs from 9 a.m. to 
2:30 p.m. at the Biarritz Plaza, Holiday Inn, 
(junction of Rt. 1 and Rt.128/95, exit 15A) 
Dedham. Admission $2, free for children with 
adults; call 673-8276. 

COMMUNITY OPEN HOUSE at Children's Hospi- 
tal’s new patient care facility runs from noon to 5 
p.m. at 300 Longwood Ave., Boston. Free; call 
735-6890 


ORIENTEERING MEET begins with registration 
from 10 a.m. to noon at World’s End, Hingham. 
Sponsored by the New England Orienteering 
Club. Map $3; call 862-8176 for more infor- 
mation. 

“TOYS FOR ADULTS.” See listing for Fri. 
STAMP EXPO. See listing for Sat. 

AN EVENING WITH CHAMPIONS. See listing for 


MONDAY 


THE WOMEN’S CENTER offers a battered 
women’s support group at 6:30 p.m., “Narcotics 
Anonymous” at 7:30 p.m, and a lesbian rap at 8 
p.m., all ci 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 
354-8807. 

PARENTS ANONYMOUS support group meets 
at 10:30 am. at Boston Children's Service 
Association, 867 Boylston St., Boston. Call 
1-800-882-1250 for more information. 

ART '87. Se listing for Sun. 


TUESDAY 


THE WOMEN’S CENTER offers a program 
“Women for Sobriety” at 7 p.m. at 46 Pleasant 
St., Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 

“GRANDMOTHER'S ATTIC SALE” runs today 
from 7 to 9 p.m. and tomorrow from 10 a.m. to 3 
p.m. and 7 to 9 p.m. at Congregation Mishkan 
Tefila, 300 Hammond Pond Parkway, Chestnut 


Hill, Admission $1; call 332-7770. 


VETERANS’ DAY RECEPTION features an open 
invitation to veterans for a showing of the historic 
photo exhibit “War and Peace: 1943-1953,” 
honoring Korean War veterans, from 6 to 8 p.m. 
in the Gallery at Creative Framing, 815 Boylston 
St., Chestnut Hill. Call 277-0441 for more 
information. 

“OLYMPIAN BALL” biack-tie benefit for the US 
Olympic Team begins at 7:30 p.m. at the Worid 
Trade Club, Suite 645, World Trade Center, 
Commonwealth Pier, Boston. Tickets $75; call 
439-5801. 

“RENT-A-GENT” bachelor auction and benefit 
for the Arthritis Foundation begins at 6:30 p.m. at 
Duca’s at the Maridor Restaurant, Rt. 9, Fram- 
ingham. Call 1-800-882-1464 for tickets and 
information. 

BOSTON NOW REPRODUCTIVE-RIGHTS TASK 
FORCE meeting begins at 7 p.m. at 971 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston. Free; call 
782-1056. 

ART ’87. See listing for Sun. 


WEDNESDAY 


THE WOMEN’S CENTER offers a battered 
women's support group at noon, a lesbian Al- 
Anon (with childcare) at 6:30 p.m., a writers’ 
support group at 7:30 p.m., a “Politics of Fat” 
support group at 7:30 p.m., and a feminist 
discussion group at 8 p.m., all at 46 Pleasant St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 

NEWTON ARTS CENTER EVENING TOUR of 
“Andrew Wyeth: The Helga Pictures” at the 
Museum of Fine Arts begins with a light supper 
and talk at 6 p.m. at the Center, 61 Washington 
Park, Newtonville. Tickets $30; call 964-3424. 
BUS EXCURSION to the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, to view “Andrew Wyeth: The Helga 
Pictures” begins at 5 p.m. at the Fitchburg Art 
Museum, Merrimack Pkwy., Fitchburg. Tickets 
$30; call 345-4207 

FASHIONALBLE TEAS featuring a proper tea 
and informal modeling take place every Wednes- 
day at 3 p.m. at the Four Seasons Hotel Boston, 
200 Boylston St., Boston. Today features North 
Beach Leather. Tickets $10; call 338-4400 x2005. 
LUNCHEON AND FASHION SHOW benefit 
begins at 11:30 a.m. at the University Hospital, 75 
East Newton St., Boston. Fundraiser for the Child 
Care Resource and Referral Program at Univer- 
sity Hospital. Call 383-97 10 for more information. 
ART ’87. See listing for Sun. 
“GRANDMOTHER'S ATTIC SALE.” See listing 
for Tues. 


THURSDAY 


THE WOMEN’S CENTER offers a program 
“Lesbians Choosing Children” (with childcare) at 
7:30 p.m. at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; 
call 354-8807. 

BOSTON NOW'S MEDIA PROJECT to protest 
sexist advertising begins at 6:30 p.m. at 971 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston. Free; call 
782-1056. 

ADULT JUDO AND HOLISTIC JUDO WORK- 
OUTS begin at 6 p.m. every Thurs. at the Martial 
Arts Fellowship, 48 Boylston St., Boston. Free; 


MISSION holds a neighborhood hearing in Fields 
Corner at 7 p.m. at the Dorchester House, 1353 
Dorchester Ave., Dorchester. Open to public; call 
725-3609. 

BAY COLONY CLUSTER OF DOG SHOWS take 
place today through Sun. from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
,Sat. until 10 p.m, at the Bayside Exposition 
Center, 200 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. Four days of 
shows with more than 120 different breeds. 
Tickets $4, $2 children and senior citizens, free 
for children under 12 on Thurs. and Fri.; call 
696-3939. 

WINE TASTING begins at 7 p.m. at the Boston 
Ski & Sports Club Offices, 214 Lincoin St., Suite 
200, Allston. Tickets $15; call 789-4070. 
HOMEBIRTH INFORMATION NIGHT begins at 7 
p.m. at the Codman Square Branch Library, 690 
Washington St., Dorchester. Presentation by two 
local midwives and a couple whose child was 
born at home. Free; call 825-4665. 

SKI AND TRAVEL SHOW takes place today from 
6 to 11 p.m., Fri. from 4 to 11 p.m., Sat. from 11 
a.m. to 11 p.m., and Sun. from 11 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
at the Bayside Exposition Center, 200 Mt. Vernon 
St., Boston. Admission $5; call 825-5151. 

ART '87. See listing for Sun. 


FRIDAY 


THE WOMEN’S CENTER offers a deaf women's 
community open house at 7 p.m. and a women’s 
coffeehouse at 8 p.m. at 46 Pleasant St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 

ART AND ESTATE AUCTION begins with a 
viewing at 6 p.m. and auction at 7 p.m. at the 
Holiday inn, Rt.1 & 128, Dedham. Features 17th- 


begins at 6 p.m. at the Center House, Inc., 48 
Boyiston St., Boston. Award ceremony, buffet, 
and dance. Call 426-5285 for more information. 
LAS VEGAS NIGHT, fundraiser for the Massa- 
chusetts State Association of the Deaf, inc., 
begins at 7 p.m. at the Holiday inn, 30 
Washington St., Somerville. Call 254-2776 for 
more information. 

AIDS AWARENESS FORUM begins at 7 p.m. at 
the Hawthorne Youth and Community Center, 
Inc., 9 Fulda St., Roxbury. Call 427-0613 for more 
information. 


ART '87. See listing for Sun. 
DOG SHOWS. See listing for Thurs. 
SKI AND TRAVEL SHOW. See listing for Thurs. 


S 


FRIDAY 


PRESCHOOLERS’ FILMS begin at 10:30 a.m. at 
the Junior Library, 126 Vernon St., Newton. Free; 
call 552-7157. 


THE SCOTT CANON MIME SHOW begins at 7 
p.m. at the Boston Children's Museum, Museum 
Wharf, 300 Congress St., Boston. Admission $1; 
call 426-6500. 

“MILES OF TILES: MOSAICS AND CLAY 
TILES,” a one-day workshop and gallery pro- 
gram for children six-12, runs from 3:30-4:45 
p.m. in the Children's Room of the Museum of 
Fine Art, 465 Huntington Ave., Boston. Free; call 
267-9300, x300. 

BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA YOUTH 
CONCERT SERIES presents “Don Quixote: 
Conquests of Spain” at 10:15 a.m. today and at 
10 a.m. tomorrow in Symphony Hall, 301 Mass. 
Ave., Boston. Tickets $6; call 266-1492. 


SATURDAY 


STORYTELLING takes piace every Sat. at 1:30 
p.m. On the second floor of the Boston Univer- 
sity Bookstore, 660 Beacon St., Boston. This 
week Ed Emberley gives a “chalk talk” and 
signs his book Ed Emberley’s Big Red Drawing 
Book. Free; call 267-8484. 

REEL ART program for children ages three to 
nine featuring children’s films and arts activities 
runs from 10 a.m. to noon at the Institute of 
Contemporary Art, 955 Boylston St., Bost 
Today's films are “Yours for the Taking” and 
“Petetralia.”” Admission $3.50; call 266-5152. 
ADVENTURES FROM THORNTON BURGESS, 
puppet show by Lenny Gerwick and Deborah 
Costine for ages five and up, begins at 1 and 3 
p.m. at the Puppet Showplace Theatre, 32 
Station St., Brookline. Admisssion $4; call 
731-6400. 

“ASK SHAGG,” a “chalk talk” for children with 
cartoonist Peter Guren of the Ask Shagg E. Dawg 
comic strip, begins at 2:30 p.m. at the Boston 
Public Library, Copley Sq., Boston. Free; call 
536-5400. 

“PEOPLE OF THE PAST,” slide shows, short 
walks, and old-time tales, runs from 10 a.m. to 4 
p.m. at the Blue Hills Trailside Museum, 1905 
Canton Ave., Milton. Admission $1, 50¢ for 
children; call 333-0690. 

THE CALVIN THE CLOWN SHOW runs every 
Sat. and Sun. at noon and 3 p.m. at Prince 
Restaurant, Rt. 1 South, Saugus. Reservations 
required. Free; call 233-9950. 

BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA YOUTH 
CONCERT SERIES. See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 


“FAMILY PLACE” program for parents and 
children meets the second Sun. of every month 
between 1 and 3 p.m. in the Lower Rotunda at the 
Museum of Fine Arts, 465 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Today: “China and Japan.” Fee $2 per 
child, adults free with museum admission; call 
267-9300 x300. 

“DARIO THE GREAT” performs his magic, 
music, and juggling show at 1 and 3 p.m. at the 
Phillips School, 30 Common St., (near Mt. 
Auburn St.) Watertown. Admission $3; call 
926-2946. 

GEOLOGY HIKE for ages 10 and up includes 
extensive hiking near Chickatawbut Hill from 10 
a.m. to 1 p.m. at the Blue Hills Trailside Museum, 
1905 Canton Ave., Milton. Pre-registration re- 
quired. Fee $6; call 333-0690. 

LE GRAND DAVID AND HIS OWN SPECTACU- 
LAR MAGIC SHOW begins at 3 p.m. at the Cabot 
St., Beverly. Tickets $7 for adults, $5 for children; 
call 927-3677. 

THE CALVIN THE CLOWN SHOW. See listing for 
Sat. 


MONDAY 


TODDLERS’ STORYTIME begins at 10:30 a.m. 
at the Newtonville Branch Library, 345 Walnut 
St., Newtonville. Registration required. Free; call 
552-7162. 

PRESCHOOLERS’ STORYTIME begins at 3:45 
p.m. at the Auburndale Branch Library, 375 
Auburn St., Auburndale. Free; call 552-7158. 
GENERAL STORYTIME begins at 3:30 p.m. at 
the Lower Falls Branch Library, 545 Grove St., 
Newton Lower Falls. Free; call 552-7161. 
AUTHORS AT THE WATERTOWN LIBRARY 
presents children’s author Kathy Caple at 7:30 
p.m. at the Watertown Free Public Library, 123 
Main St., Watertown. Free; call 924-5390. 


TUESDAY 


PRESCHOOLERS’ STORY HOUR begins at 3 
p.m. at the Boston Public Library, Copley Sq., 
Boston. Today's theme is “Pots and Kettles.” 
Free; call 536-5400. 

TWEEN DANCE for grades 6, 7, and 8 begins at 
6 p.m. at the North Shore Jewish Community 
Center at the Plaza, 647 Lowell St., Peabody. 
Admission $5; call 535-2968. 
PRESCHOOLERS’ STORYTIME begins at 1:30 
p.m. at the Highlands Branch Library, a 

Free; call 


STORYTIME begins at 2:30 p.m. at Newton 
Centre Branch Library, 1294 Centre St., Newton 
Centre. Registration required. Free; call 
552-7 159. 

CHILDREN’S FILMS begin at 2:30 p.m. at the 
Junior Library, 126 Vernon St., Newton. Free; call 
552-7157. 


WEDNESDAY 


“THE PAINTINGS OF GEORGIA O'KEEFFE,” 
drop-in workshop and gallery program for kids 
aged six-12, runs today through Fri. from 3:30 to 
4:45 p.m. at the Museum of Fine Arts, 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Free; call 267-9300, 
x445, 

MAGIC AND MIME SHOW featuring “Jim 
Vetter’s Mime, Magic & Other Minor Miracles” 
begins at 1 p.m. and “Dario & Co.” begins at 3 
p.m. at the Cary Memorial Hall, Mass. Ave., 
Lexington Center. Tickets $3.50 for each show; 
call 862-8571. 


Continued on page 28 


MOLLY'S 


BOSTON S MOST ENTERTAINING NIGHTCLUB 


DEADHEAD 
SUNDAYS 


Now always 
18 & OVER 


Coming Sunday, Nov. 8 
Slipknot 
Reed 
Ryan 


Mondays 
Come view Monday Night 
Football. 


Tuesdays 
It's pool, darts and foosball 
in our front pub. 


Thursdays 
It's the Ra Boys D.J.S 
Progressive Music Parties 
All Month Long. 


Coming this Thursday 
The Happy Campers 


Fridays and Saturdays 
Dance to today’s hottest 
sounds. 

It's Molly's 
Exclusive Party Weekends! 


Molly’s Club Rental 
Boston's Best Bargain — 
There's still time to plan your 
holiday parties with us! 


161 Brighton Ave. 783-2900 
Allston, MA ; 


| Fri., Nov. 6 
| O POSITIVE 


CROVERS 


in Beverly 
392 Cabot 1A 
min. on 128N Exit 20S 


Sun., Nov. 8 
THE DAWGS 
Tues., Nov. 10 
Day Porty 
CHIN FRICTION 
Thurs., Nov. 12 
THE BAND THAT 
TIME FORGOT 
Fri., Nov. 13 


THE FOOLS 


EVERY WEDNESDAY IS NEW 


BAND NIGHT! CALL CLUB FOR 
DETAILS | 


Best Nightclub — 


Boston Magazine 


Fri., Nov. 6¢8:00 & 11:00 
from Jamaica, reggae queen 


JUDY MOWATT 


Right Time 


Fri., Nov. 13 «8:00 & 11:00 
Atlantic recording artists 


HIRAM BULLOCK 


Sat., Nov. 79:00 & 11:30 
RCA recording artists 


BUSTER 


INDEXTER 
_AND HIS BANSHEES OF BLUE 


Sun. & Mon., Nov. 8 & 9« 7:00 & 10:00 
“A MAN CALLED HOSS’’ 
an evening of conversation & music 
with 


WAYLON JENNINGS 


CBS recording artists 


FULL CIRCLE 


Sat., Nov. 14°8:00 & 11:00 
Alligator recording artists, 
the Little and the Big of Chicago blues 
J.B. Hutto's nephew, 


LIL’ ED and 
THE BLUES IMPERIALS 
BIG TWIST & 
THE MELLOW 
FELLOWS 


a special one man performance! 


Wed., Nov. 11° 8:00 p.m. 
METAMORA 


ROCKSunday, Nov. 15°9:00 p.m. 


THE BLUESBUSTERS 
featuring PAUL BARRERE, 
T LAVITZ, FREEBO, 
CATFISH HODGE, LARRY ZACK 


featuring MALCOLM DALGLISH, 
GREY LARSEN, 
PETE SUTHERLAND 
Michael Bierylo & Stephan Kukurugya 


Tues., Nov. 17 © 7:30 & 10:00 
TAJ MAHAL 
RORY BLOCK 


Thurs., Nov. 12 8:00 & 10:30 
from Djavan to Ivan Lins 


HERBIE MANN 


Wed., Nov. 18 «8:00 & 10:30 
WORLD SAXOPHONE 


QUARTET 
MURRAY, 
IVER LAKE, 
JULIUS HEMPHILL, 
HAMIET BLUIETT 


Thurs., Nov. 19 * 8:00 & 10:30 
DR. JOHN 
THE OYSTER BAND 


and JASIL BRAZZ 
featuring Duduka Fonseca — drums, 
Romero Lumbambo — guitar, 
Paul Sokolow — bass, 
Carlos D'Olivera — percussion 
RACHEL NICOLAZZO 


ROSEMARY 


RESTALRANT 


Dinner/Show Special!!! 
Half price admission to 
Nightstage with dinner. 

By reservation only — Call 497-7200 


823 Main St. Camb., 


For ticket info. call 497-8200 or 497-11 
Ss Live Valet parking 
-Sat..2am 


Mass. 497-8200 


18, Teletron 720-3434 or all Ticketron locations + All 
available Open Sun. -Wed. 6pm tit am. 


12 


2861 ‘9 HAGWSAON NOILOSS NOLSOS SHL 


: 
V : 
Sponsored. by the Lexington Preschool PTA. ne 7 
Sat., Nov. 7 
THE NEIGHBORHOODS 
Wes 
| 
‘ 
SS 
Free admission; call 668-6729. 2 
—E—E—-F——— 
Fri. 
RUGG ROAD ARTISTS OPEN STUDIO. See : 
Frankie Lee & Sonny Rhodes 
Dec. 2 Rankin 


- 


of 


OBriens Pub_ 


PAT HAMEL 


Fri., Nov. 6 

Sat., Nov. 7 CHUCK & HELEN 
Sun., Nov. 8 STRUNK & WHITE 
Mon., Nov. 9 MOVIES 
Tues., Nov. 10 OPEN MIKE NITE 
Wed., Nov. 11 SANDY & WENDY 
Thurs., Nov. 12 INQUIRING MINDS 
Fri., Nov. 13 THE BOOGIE MEN 
Sat., Nov. 14 CHUCK & HELEN 
Sun., Nov. 15 ALLAN ANDERSEN 

3 Harvard Ave., Aliston 782-6245 


WFNX welcomes 


THAT | 
PETROL 
EMOTION 


with special guests 
SALEM 66 
Thursday Nov. 12th at 
THE PARADISE 
Keep listening to 
101.7 FM WFNX © 
for your chance 

to WIN free tickets — 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION THREE, NOVEMBER 6, 1987 


BAYSIDE 
EXPO CENTER 
NOVEMBER 12-15 


Off S.E. Expressway 
MBTA To Columbia Station 
Hours: Thurs 6-11 pm, Fri 4-11 pm, 
Sat 11 am-11 pm, Sun 11 am-7 pm 
ADMISSION - $5.00 
CHILDREN UNDER TWELVE FREE 


FREE Sk! Lessons 


News Alone 


is Not Enough! 


“W3C/1 104M 


GIVES YOU A RADIO MAGAZINE 


BOSTON SUNDAY REVIEW is c fascinating summary 

the past week's activities in and out of the world of er 
News, music. talk and listener participation are all 
blended by WBCN’s talented news department. 
Investigation. information. entertainment: we'll gi ( 
special taste of why the week ends here on FM-104 _— 


EVERY SUNDAY, 7AM-NOON 


BSR FOR SUNDAY, NOV. 8TH 
INTANGIBLE EVIDENCE 


Author Bernard Gittleson looks into the Psychic 


Sciences. 
STEAL THIS URINE TEST 


Abbie Hoffman is back and as irreverent as ever. 


THE WALL 


A Veterans’ Day salute to the Vietnam Veterans 


Memorial. 


PLUS: Elizabeth Luard’s Old World Kitchen . . 
. Open 
and the audio IQ tests 
“Your News IQ's” and “You Bet Your Ears!” 


at the new US Drug and Alcohol Hotline . 
house real estate news . 


Pr ‘duced ny News 


-andhosted by 


. A look 


Continued from page 27 

“GAMES AND CRAFTS OF YESTERDAY” runs 
from 2 to 4:30 p.m. at the Blue Hills Trailside 
Museum, 1905 Canton Ave., Milton. Pre-regis- 
tration required. Fee $4; call 333-0690. 
PRESCHOOLERS’ STORYTIME begins at 2:30 
at Newton Centre Branch Library, 1294 Centre 
St., Newton Centre. Registration required. Free; 
call 552-7159. 

PRESCHOOLERS’ STORYTIME begins at 2:30 
p.m. at the Newtonville Branch Library, 345 
Wainut St., Newtonville. Registration required. 
Free; call 552-7162. 

PRESCHOOLERS’ STORYTIME begins at 3:30 
p.m. at the Junior Library, 126 Vernon St., 
Newton. Registration required. Free; call 
552-7157. 


THURSDAY 


PRESCHOOLERS’ STORYTIME begins at 10:30 
a.m. at the Nonantum Branch Library, 144 
Bridge St., Nonantum. Free; call 552-7163. 
PRESCHOOLERS’ STORYTIME begins at 2:30 
at Newton Centre Branch Library, 1294 Centre 
St., Newton Centre. Registration required. Free; 
call 552-7159. 
STORYTIME begins at 2:30 p.m. at the New- 
tonville Branch Library, 345 Walnut St., New- 
tonville. Registration required. Free; call 
552-7162. 

STORYTIME begins at 3:30 p.m. at the Upper 
Falls Branch Library, 45 Pettee, St., Newton 
Upper Falls. Free; call 552-7165. 

“THE PAINTINGS OF GEORGIA O'KEEFFE.” 
See listing for Wed. 


FRIDAY 


CALVIN THE CLOWN SHOW begins at 7 p.m. at 
the Children’s, Museum, Museum Wharf, _ 
Congress St., Boston. Admission $1; 
426-6500. 

PRESCHOOLERS’ FILMS begin at 10:30 a.m. at 
the Junior Library, 126 Vernon St., Newton. Free; 
call 552-7157. 

“THE PAINTINGS OF GEORGIA O’KEEFFE.” 
See listing for Wed. 


USIC 
CLASSICAL 


FRIDAY 


NEW ENGLAND VOCAL ARTS ENSEMBLE 
performs at 8 pim.at the Longy of Music, 
One Follen St., Cambridge. ets $6; call 
876-0956. 

THE LONGWOOD OPERA presents Puccini's La 
Bohéme at First Church in Belmont, 404 Concord 
Ave., Belmont. Tickets $12, $10 for senior 
citizens, $8 for children; call 232-8258. 
RADCLIFFE CHORAL SOCIETY performs at 8 
p.m. in Paine Hall, Harvard Yard, Cambridge. 
Free; call 495-5730. 

CONCORD ORCHESTRA performs tonight and 
tomorrow at 8:30 p.m. at the Performing Arts 
Center, 51 Walden, Concord. Music by Mozart, 
Stravinsky, and Prokofiev. Tickets $8, $5 for 
senior citizens and students; call 369-7973. 
BANCHETTO MUSICALE performs at 8 p.m. in 
Jordan Hall, New England Conservatory, 30 
Gainsborough St., Boston. Music by Handel. 
Tickets $9 and $14; call 965-0165. 

ORGANIST EILEEN HUNT performs at 12:15 
p.m. at Trinity Church, Copley Square, Boston. 
Free; call 536-0944. 

WANG CELEBRITY SERIES presents the Lon- 
don Philharmonic Orchestra with guest conduc- 
tor Semyon Bychkov at 8 p.m. in Symphony Hall, 
301 Mass. Ave., Boston. Program includes music 
by Mahler. Tickets $22 and $25; call 266-1492. 
HAMMOND CASTLE MUSEUM CHAMBER 
ENSEMBLE presents an evening of piano 
quartets by Brahms and Schumann at 8 p.m. at 
80 Hesperus Ave., Gloucester. Tickets $7; call 
283-2080. 

FACULTY ARTIST SERIES featuring com- 
poser/pianist Larry Bell performing his own 
works and Beethoven's begins at 8 p.m. in Seully 
Hall, Boston Conservatory, 8 the Fenway, Bos- 
ton. Free; call 536-6340. 

MASTER SINGERS OF WORCESTER perform 
Fauré’s Requiem and Britten's Aejoice in the 
Lamb at 8 p.m. at the First Baptist Church, Park 
Ave. at Salisbury St., Worcester. Tickets $10, $7 
for students and senior citizens; call 791-0761. 
ARLINGTON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
performs at 8 p.m. at the Unitarian-Universailist 
Church of Arlington, 630 Mass. Ave., Arlington. 
Music by Gluck, Tchaikovski, and Gershwin. 
Suggested donation $4; call 648-8585. 
COMPOSERS IN RED SNEAKERS celebrate 
American Music Week at 8 p.m. at the Old 
Cambridge Baptist Church, 1151 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Music by Weiss, Stowens, Hasse, 
Garfein, Fischer, Epstein, and other American 
artists. Admission $5; those in red sneakers 
admitted free; call 864-4911. 


SATURDAY 


STUART P. ANDERSON MEMORIAL CONCERT 
presents “Two Centuries of Czech Chamber 
Music for the Flute” in the Little Theatre at Clark 
University, 950 Main St., Worcester. Free; call 
793-7349. 

NEW ART WINDS present a concert “Music of 
Boston” at 8 p.m. at the Longy School of Music, 
Pickman Hall, One Folien St., Cambridge. Tickets 
$6, $3.50 students and senior; call 484-6828. . 
THE BOSTON CONCERT OPERA AND CHORUS 
PRO MUSICA perform Beethoven's Fidelio at 8 
p.m. at Symphony Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., Boston. 
Tickets $12-$35; call 267-7442. 


BROOKLINE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA per- 
forms at 8 p.m. in the Robert Dubbs Auditorium, 
Brookline High School, 115 Greenough St., 
Brookline. Tickets $7, $3 for students and senior 
citizens; call 232-5971. 

THE CONCORD ORCHESTAA. See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 


BOSTON SYMPHONY CHAMBER PLAYERS 
perform at 3 p.m. in Jordan Hall, New England 
Conservatory, 30 Gainsborough St., Boston. 
Music by Beethoven, Britten, Fine, and Mozart. 
Tickets $7.50, $10.50, $14; call 266-1492. 
NEWTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA performs 
at 8 p.m. at Aquinas Junior College, Walnut Park, 
Newton. Tickets $12; call 965-2555. 

FINE ARTS CHORALE performs at 4 p.m. at St. 
Bernadette’s Church, 1026 North Main St. (Rt. 
28), Randolph. Music by Vivaldi and Bach. 
Tickets $6, $4 students and seniors; call 
337-2535. 

INTERNATIONAL ARTIST SERIES presents 
soprano Elly Ameling at 8 p.m. in Mechanics Hall, 
321 Main St., Worcester. Tickets $18.50, $20.50; 
call 752-0888. 

BAUM MEMORIAL CONCERT presents Haydn's 
Lord Nelson Mass with the Wellesley College 
Choir, the Worcester Polytechnic Glee Club, and 
the Boston Festival Orchestra at 8 p.m. at 
Houghton Chapel, Wellesley College. Free; call 
793-5695 or 5683 

ORGANIST WARREN GEISSINGER performs at 
4 p.m. at St. Anne’s-in-the-Fields Episcopal 
Church, 147 Concord Rd. (Rt. 126), Lincoin. Free; 
call 259-8834. 

ALL NEWTON MUSIC SCHOOL FACULTY 
CONCERT with guitarist John Muratore and 
tenor Marshall Hughes begins at 4 p.m. at 321 
Chestnut St., West Newton. Free; call 527-4553. 
DINOSAUR ANNEX MUSIC ENSEMBLE per- 
forms at 8 p.m. at the First and Second Church, 
66 Marlborough St., Boston. Admission $8; cail 
924-3336. 

UNITED BRASS QUINTET, with organist Richard 
W. Hill and soprano Elizabeth Trueblood, per- 
forms at 3 p.m. at Unity Church, 9 Main St., North 
Easton. Benefit for the restoration of the 1883 
Hook & Hastings Organ of the First Church in 
Roxbury. Free; call 238-6373 or 739-1340. 
MOZART SOCIETY ORCHESTRA performs at 3 
p.m. in Paine Hall, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge. Free; call 495-5730. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
FACULTY RECITAL presents pianist Tong-li Han 
at 8 p.m. in the Concert Hall, 855 Comm. Ave., 
Boston. Free; call 353-3345. 

BURGETT ENSEMBLE performs with soprano 
Elien Kuzma at 4 p.m. at the First and Second 
Church, 66 Marlborough St., Boston. Admission 
$10, $5 seniors and students; call 268-6472. 
MERRIMACK VALLEY PHILHARMONIC OR- 
CHESTRA performs at 2:30 p.m. at the Sacred 
Heart Roman Catholic Parish, 321 South Broad- 
way (Rt. 28), Lawrence. Music by Haydn and 
Brahms. Tickets $7, $5 students and seniors; call 
372-8237. 


MONDAY 

PIAMIST FELPING HSU. periorms et in 
Bowker Auditorium at the University of Massa- 
chusetts, Amherst. Music by Clementi, Chopin, 
Schumann, Rachmaninoff, and Liszt. Tickets $10 
and $12; cal 545-2511. 

HOLY CROSS CHAMBER PLAYERS perform at 
8 p.m. at the Fenwick Chapel, College of the Holy 
Cross, College St. Worcester. Free; call 
793-2296. 


TUESDAY 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OR- 
CHESTRA AND CHORUS performs an all- 
Beethoven program at 8 p.m. in Jordan Hall, 30 
Gainsborough St., Boston. Tickets $5, $3 for 
students and senior citizens; call 262-1120 x259. 
NOONHOUR RECITALS AT KINGS CHAPEL 
presents the Arcadian Winds at 12:15 p.m. at 
King's Chapel, School and Tremont Sts., Boston. 
Free but collection taken at door; call 227-2155. 
“EIN LIEDERABEND” features vocal students of 
the Boston University School of Music in recital 
at 8 p.m. in Concert Hall, 855 Comm. Ave., 
Boston. Free; call 353-3345. 


WEDNESDAY 


BOSTON QUARTET, ARCADIAN WINDS, AND 
THE ENSEMBLE OF LONGY SCHOOL OF MU- 
SIC perform at 8 p.m. at the Firehouse Multi- 
cultural Arts Center, 659 Centre St., Jamaica 
Plain. Tickets $4, $2 for senior citizens and chil- 
dren; call 524-3816. 

BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA OPEN RE- 
HEARSAL of tomorrow's program (Liadov, 
Tchaikovsky, and Dvorak conducted by Yuri 
Temirkanov) begins at 7:30 p.m. at Symphony 
Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., Boston. Admission $9; call 
266-1492. 


THURSDAY 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, conducted 
by Yuri Temirkanov, performs works by Liadov, 
Tchaikovsky, and Dvo?ak at 8 p.m. toight and 
Sat. and at 2 p.m. tomorrow at Symphony Hall, 
301 Massachusetts Ave. Boston. Tickets 
$15.50-$41; call 266-1492. 

FOGG THURSDAY CONCERTS presents the 
Arcadian Winds at 6 p.m. in the Fogg Museum 
courtyard, 32 Quincy St., Cambridge. Free with 
museum admission ($3); call 495-9400. 

MUSIC FROM MARLBORO presents an 
ensemble of eight artists at 8 p.m. in Pickman 
Concert Hall, 32 Garden St., Cambridge. Music 
by Schumann and Beethoven. Tickets $9, $6 for 
students; call 734-8742. 

PIANIST FREDERICKA KING performs at 6 p.m. 
at the French Library, 53 Marlborough St, 
Boston. Admission $5, $3 for students and senior 
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po VWSC/1 MIT NOON HOUR CHAPEL SERIES presents 
pod Mat Schatter with Katy Abel 000 viola de gambist Jane Hershey, harpsichordist 
Nog Francis Conover Fitch, and violinist David 
in a concert of 17th-century English 
vuuuyu Italian music at 12:05 p.m. in Kresge 


253-2906. 

MIDDAY PROGRAM AT THE FEDERAL RE- 
SERVE BANK begins at 12:30 p.m. in the Bank's 
Auditorium at 600 Atlantic Ave., Boston. Pro- 
gram features the New England Conservatory 
honors clarinet trio. Free; call 973-3454 
SOPRANO DAWN UPSHAW performs at 8 p.m. 
in Durgin Hall, University of Lowell Center for the 
Performing Arts, One University Ave., Lowell. 
Tickets $5 and $7; call 459-0350 

PIANIST VLADIMIR KRPAN performs a program 
of Yugoslavian music at the Boston University 
Concert Hall, 855 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Free; call 353-3345 


FRIDAY 


CONCERTO COMPANY presents an evening of 
concertos featuring local soloists at 8 p.m. in 
Pickman Hall, the Longy School of Music, One 
Follen St., Cambridge. Free; call 876-0956. 

ORGANIST DAVID LIDDLE performs from 12:15 


* to 12:45 p.m. at Trinity Church, Copley Square, 


Boston. Free; call 536-0944. 

CIVIC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA OF BOSTON, 
with soprano Jayne West, performs at 8:15 p.m. 
in Jordan Hall, the New England Conservatory, 
30 Gainsborough St., Boston. Tickets $7 and 
$10; call 437-0231. 

JOHN OLIVER CHORALE performs at 8 p.m. at 
Old South Church, 645 Boylston St., Boston. 
Music by Fauré, Poulenc, and Martin. Tickets $7, 
$10, and $13; call 924-3336. 

BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. See listing 
for Thurs. 


POPULAR, ETC. 


FRIDAY 


ART. BLAKEY AND THE JAZZ MESSENGERS 
perform at 8 p.m. at the UMass Fine Arts Center 
Concert Hall, Amherst. Tickets $14-$18; call 
545-2511. 

DUKES OF DIXIELAND perform at 7 and 9:30 
p.m. at the Massasoit Community College, Fine 
Arts Center, Brockton. Tickets $9, $7 for 
students; call 586-6578. 

GUITARIST GIL RALDIRIS performs at 7:30 p.m. 
at the Villa Victoria Cultural. Center, 85 West 
Newton St., Boston. Call 247-3576 for more 
information. 

ALEA Ill performs in “All Those Americans,” a 
tribute to American music, at 8 p.m. at Boston 
University Concert Hall, 855 Comm. Ave., Bos- 
ton. Tickets $6, $3 for BU staff/faculty and senior 
citizens, free for BU students with ID; call 
353-3340 


THE MONTREUX BAND, PIERRE BENSUSAN, 
AND LATITUDE perform “A New Acoustic 
Celebration” at 7:30 p.m. at the Berklee Per- 
formance Center, 136 Mass. Ave., Boston. For 
tickets and information call 720-3434. 
COMPOSER'S COLLECTIVE performs.a concert 
of jazz and contemporary chamber music in 
celebration of American Music Week tonight 
through Sun. at 8 p.m. at the New School of 
Music, 25 Lowell St., Cambridge. Admission $5; 
call 492-8105. 

DICK JOHNSON’S SWING SHIFT performs 
Swing Era classics and jazz at 8 p.m. at the 
Roseland Baliroom, Taunton. Sponsored by the 
World War |i and Korean Veterans Committee. 
Tickets $10; call 823-1523. 


SATURDAY 


AMERICAN VOCAL ARTS QUINTET presents 
“American Homecoming II" at 8 p.m. in Boston 
University Concert Hall, 855 Comm. Ave., Bos- 
ton. Tickets $8, $5 for students and senior 
citizens, free to BU faculty, staff, students with ID; 
call 353-3340. 

MARK HARVEY AND THE AARDVARK JAZZ 
ORCHESTRA present “A Concert of New 
American Music” at 8 p.m. at Emmanuel Church, 
15 Newbury St., Boston. Tickets $5; call 
536-3355. 

DON WHITE performs original songs at 7:30 p.m. 
at the William P. Connery Post 6., North Common 
St., Lynn. Tickets $6; call 595-5263. 

ROY CLARK AND MEL TILLIS perform at 8 p.m. 
at the Lowell Memorial Auditorium, 50 East 
Merrimack St., Lowell. Tickets $17.50 and 
$19.50; call 454-2854 or 2299. 

FOLKTREE FESTIVAL OF WOMEN IN MUSIC, 
featuring Cris Williamson, Queen ida and the Bon 
Temps Zydeco Band, Connie Kaldor, Lucie Blue 
Tremblay, and Tret Fure Band, begins at 5 and 
9:30 p.m. at the Berklee Performance Center at 
the Berklee Performance Center, 136 Massachu- 
setts Ave., Boston. Tickets $14.50 and $16.50; 
call 641-1010. - 

MERRIMACK VALLEY CHAPTER SWEET 
ADELINES perform barbershop choral music at 
8 p.m. at the Lowell High School Auditorium. 
Tickets $8; call 851-2366. 

INDIAN CLASSICAL MUSIC CONCERT featur- 
ing sitarist Ustad Vilayat Khan and tabla player 
Ustad Zakir Hussain begins at 7 p.m. at Paine 
Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge. Tickets 
$10-$20; call 468-2289. 

GUITARIST BOB WARD is accompanied by 
flutist Rose Vecere, soprano Terry Raitt, and 
tenor Craig Wich at 8 p.m. at the New School of 
Music, 25 Lowell St., Cambridge. Free; call 
492-810". 

COMPOSER'S COLLECTIVE. See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 


CONJUNTO TIPICO BORINCANO perform in the 
“Cafe Tropical” concert series at 7:30 p.m. at 
Villa Victoria Cultural Center, 85 West Newton 
St., Boston. Tickets $8; call 247-3576. 

TOM AND CHRIS KASTLE perform traditional 
and original songs of seafarers at 3 p.m. in the 
Peabody Museum, East India Sq., Salem. Free 
with museum admission of $3, $2 for students 
and seniors, $1.50 for children six-12; call 
745-1876. 

“IN PRAISE OF CABARET” concert with cabaret 
artists from runs 4 to 7 p.m. in the Jefferson 
Baliroom of the Lafayette Hotel, One Avenue de 
Lafayette, Boston. Tickets $10; call 263-5968. 


COMPOSER'S COLLECTIVE. See listing for Fri. 


MONDAY 


TRADITIONAL SHAPE-NOTE SINGING begins 
at 7:30 p.m. the second Mon. of every month at 
the Old Cambridge Baptist Church, 1151 Massa- 
Chusetts Ave., Cambridge. Public invited to sing 
or listen; books and instruction are provided. 
Donations accepted; call 492-4551. 

SAXOPHONIST JAMES EASON leads a student 
ensemble in a performance of original jazz 
compositions at 8:15 p.m. at the Berklee College 


of Music Performance Center, 136 Mass. Ave., 


Boston. Tickets $2, 1 for senioir citizens; call 
266-1400. 


TUESDAY 


YOUNG COMPOSERS’ EVENING featuring stu- 
dents from the Boston University School of Music 
begins at 12 p.m. in the Concert Hall, 855 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston. Free; call 
353-3345. 
CLASSICAL SONG REPETOIRE features Danie! 
Wyneken in a performance/discussion of the 
various tyle of vocal and accompanying re- 
pertoire at 8:15 p.m. at the Cambridge Center for 
Adult Education, 56 Brattle St. Cambridge. 
Admission $1.50; call 547-6789. 

OREGON jazz quartet performs at 8 p.m. at the 
Somerville Theatre, 55 Davis Sq., West Some- 
rville. Tickets $12.50; call 625-1084. 


THURSDAY 


“AN EVENING OF AFRICAN MUSIC” begins at 8 
p.m. at the Newton Arts Center, 61 Washington 
Park, Newtonville. Tickets $6; call 964-3424. 
“GERSHWIN BY REQUEST,” featuring pianist 
Leon Bates, soprano Eddye Pierce Young, and 
bass-baritone Benjamin Matthews, begins at 8 
p.m. in Lindsay Auditorium Bentley College, 
Beaver and Forest Sts., Waltham. Tickets $7; call 
891-3424. 


' THE MODERN JAZZ QUARTET performs at 8 


p.m. in Bowker Auditorium, UMass, Amherst. 
Part of a world tour celebrating the quartet's 35th 
anniversary. Tickets $16 and $18; call 545-2511. 


FRIDAY 


THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE is performed by 
the Savoyard Light Opera Company at 8 p.m. in 
the Maynard High School Auditorium, Rt. 117, 
Maynard. Tickets $9.50, $7 for senior citizens 
and high school or younger students; call 
897-2567. 


OETRY 
& PROSE 


FRIDAY 


BARRY YOURGRAU, author of Wearing Dad's 
Head, presents a reading/performance at 9:45 
p.m., following the screening of Swimming to 
Cambodia, at the Brattle Theatre, Harvard Sq., 
Cambridge. Tickets $5 for reading, $7 for film 
and reading. Call 876-6837. 

POETS PAUL BRODY, SUSAN GOLDWITZ, AND 
JOSEPH DE ROCHE read from their works at 8 
p.m. at the Newton Arts Center, 61 Washington 
Park, Newtonville. Donation $2; call 964-3424. 
GEORGE ELLENBOGEN reads from his work at 
7:30 p.m. in the Josiah Smith Tavern, next to the 
Weston Public Library, 356 Boston Post Rd., 
Weston. Free; call 891-2241. 

NOVELIST JAMES CARROLL AND SHORT- 
STORY WRITER PAMELA PAINTER read from 
their works at 4 p.m. at Emerson College Student 
Union, 96 Beacon St. Boston. Free; call 
578-8541. 

READINGS BY WRITERS presents Phoenix 
contdbutor Stephen McCauley and Jonathan 
Strong in a reading at 2 p.m. at Brighton Branch 
Library, 40 Academy Hill Rd., Brighton. Free; call 
782-6032. 


SATURDAY 


FREE POETRY WORKSHOPS, sponsored by the 
MBTA, take place from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. at the 
Hawthorne Youth and Community Center, 9 
Fulda St., Highland Park, Roxbury. Taught by 
local poets Judith Katz-Levine, Sarah Lamstein, 
and Beverly Smith. 


SUNDAY 


KATHY SHORR AND RONDO MIECZKOWSKI 
read their poetry at 3 p.m. at the Coffe House at 
Provincetown’s Universalist Meeting House, 236 
Commercial St., Provincetown. Donation re- 
quested. Reception follows. Call 487-4506. 
RICHARD MANNING, author of They Cannot Kill 
Us All: An Eyewitness Account of South Africa 
Today, talks about his book at 2 p.m. at the 
Kennedy Library, Columbia Point, Dorchester. 
Reception follows. Free; call 523-7170. 

POETS KATHY LAURENCE AND JUNE BEISCH 
read from their work at 4:30 p.m. at the Trident 
Booksellers & Café, 338 Newbury St., Boston. 
Donation $2; call 267-8688. 


MONDAY 


DUBLIN POET EAVAN BOLAND reads from her 
new book The Journey at 8:15 p.m. at the 
Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., Cambridge. 
Admission by donation; call 547-6789. 
THEOLOGIAN AND CATHOLIC HISTORIAN 
DAVID TRACY reads from his work at 8 p.m. at 
Boston College's Gasson Hall, Chesnut Hill. Free; 
call 553-3739. 
STONE SOUP OPEN READING begins at 8 p.m. 
at Charlie’s Tap, 280 Green St., Cambridge. 
Cover $2; call 876-1655. 

Continued on page 30 


Fri, 11/6 


ROGER 
LAUGHING ACADEMY 
Sat., 11/7 THE BROOD, 
LAZY 
THE 
11/11” GALAXY 500, 
PHYLLIS, BLIND RHINO 
Thurs., 11/12 THE PRIMITONS, 
Fri., 11/13 HOLY COW, 
THE BELL PEOPLE, 
DEPARTMENT OF CULTURAL 


522-0792 


131 GREEN STREET JAMAICA PLAIN « 


34 Harvard Ave. see 
Aliston. MA « 783-9. 
Free Parking in Rear 


A We feature Irish and American folk 


lusic every weekend 


RENDEZVOUS 
WITH THE BLUES 


BLUE HORNET 


Sat., Nov. 7 
BLUE 


Wed., Nov. 11 
MIKE DEVLIN BAND 


Thurs., Nov. 12 
LITTLE FRANKIE 
_AND THE PREMIERS 


RENDEZVOUS 
596 Moody St., Waltham 
893-7171 


IGNORANCE 
IS NOT 
BLISS. 


Support your local library. 


+ 


DJ and Dancing 
Friday & Saturday Nights 


Prudential i The’ d 
Center 
247-0500 Roun 


American Library 


SOLO GISMO 666 
CLASS ACTION 
with added guests 
LUDDITES 
THE MONSIGNORS 


Fri., 11/13 
3D Radio Night 
“Through the Looking Glass” 
OUTLETS 
QUEERS 
PIRANAH BROS. 
RANDOM FACTOR 


Sat., 11/14 
NEATS 
CLASSIC RUINS 
98 COLORS 


Sun., 11/15 
Benefit for BF/VF Visiting Artists 
COUNTRY BUMPKINS 
MODERN ART 
JUVENILE AMPHIBIANS IN 
FORMALDEHYDE 
SCREAMING HEADLESS 


TORSOS 
McGREGOR McGHEE 


Balcony: 
Fri. & Sat., 11/6 & 11/7 
Onive 


BROOKLINE ST. 
CAMBRIDGE 
492-0082 
Friday, Nov. 6 
p GARR LANGE HIS RIG 
Ye THE HAPPY CAMPERS 
JOE CITIZEN 
BRITISH NORBERTS SKIN Nov. 7 
Sat., 11/ 7 ry 
DR. BLACK’S COMBO 
WILD KINGDOM DOGZILLA 
3 p.m. © All A 
DAG NASTY 
Sun. 11/8 Sunday, Nov. 8« 18+ 
TRIAGE FIREHOSE 
TRIBE SLOVENLY 
FRIENDS OF THE FAMILY 
Two in One! DON’T TRY THIS AT HOME 


NELSON PERSON 
POINT COUNTERPOINT 


Thursday, Nov. 
THE BRISTOLS 

THE GINGERBREAD MEN 
THE EX-GIRLFRIENDS 
Friday, Nov. 

WMBR prese 

THE LEMONHEADS 

From Minneapolis, 

RIFLE SPORT 

THE MALARIANS 

Saturday, Nov. |4 

Valentine’s Day in November 

For Lovers Only 

3 COLORS 


From N. 
THE CONNELLS 

Coming Sun. 11/2 

ALEX CHILTON & TOMMY 
KEENE 


HARPER’S. 
FERRY 


158 Brighton Ave., 
ston 


Fri., Nov. 6 
BOBBY WATSON BAND 
Sat., Nov 
JAMES MONTGOMERY BAND 


ith 
GARR LANGE & BIG RIG 
Sun., Nov. 8 
BIM SKALA BIM 
with 
FORTUNATE SON 
Thurs., Nov. 12 
THE URGE 


and 
DRIVING SIDEWAYS 


Every Monday 
OPEN DART 
6 lanes, prizes, 8 p.m. 
OPEN FOOSBALL TOURNEY 
2 tables, prizes, 9 p.m. 


Wed. 

OPEN MIKE BLUES JAM 
“BOSTON BAKED BLUES BAND" 
FREE Admission 
(Bring your ax) 


Proper dress 
Concert line 
254-7380 
Club line © 
254-9743 


“The best little clubhouse in 
Boston” 


ON THE 


17 HOLLAND ST. 


Fri., Nov. 6 
TAYLOR MADE 
Sat., Nov. 7 
COW PEOPLE 


COLLEGE DANCE PARTY 


Thurs., Nov. 12 
PLATE O’SHRIMP 
Fri., Nov. 13 
BAND THAT 
TIME FORGOT 
Sat., Nov. 14 
YOUNG NEAL 
& THE VIPERS 
Thurs., Nov. 19 
TREAT HER RIGHT 
HAPPY CAMPERS 


776-9667 FREE ADMISSION BEFORE 8:30 


MOJO FILTER 
STOVALL 
BROWN 
HENNESSEY 
DAVIS BAND 
ELLEN O'BRIEN 
& CO, 
CALYPSO 
HURRICANE 
NORTH SHORE 
ACAPELLA 


Thurs., Nov. 12 


LITTLE FRANKIE 
& THE PREMIERS 


262 Faneuil Hall Marketplace 


Boston 742-7390 
No Cover Proper Dress 
Bands Mon.-Sat. 9 ea" a.m. 

Sunday 8-1 1:30 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX 


Water Music, Inc. presents 


Sonny Rollins 


in the Charles Ballroom of the Charles Hotel _ 
tables 


set up cabaret style —all seats at 


Sun November 22 
at 7:00 & "30pm Tickets: $14.50 


at Water Music * Bostix + Strawberries + Phone Charges at Concertix 876-7777 


“Jazzman of the 
Year” 

— LEONARD 
FEATHER 


MICHEL 
PETRUCCIANI 


“Tremendous 
talent ... artistic 
and sensitive” 
— GEORGE 
BENSON 


KEVIN 
EUBANKS 


Fri., Dec. 4th 7:30 p.m. 
Berklee Performance Center 
Tix: Berklee Box Office, Ticketron, 

(Cambridge), Charge hone 
7203434, 4971118" 


1- 800. 382-8080 


Willow Jazz Club 


699 Broadway. Ball Sq.. Som. 623-9874 
Near Porter Sq.. via Willow Ave 


Fri. & Sat., Nov.6 & 7 


For the Best in Jazz 


CHARLIE’S TAP 


Presents 


Fri. & Sat, Nov. 6 & 7 
MITCH HAMPTON TRIO 


Sun., Nov. 8 
NANCY KENNEDY 


RYLES 


212 Hampshire St. 
Ma. 02139 


Mon., Nov. 9 
POETRY NIGHT 


Tues., Nov. 10 
MUSICIAN'S JAM 


Wed., Nov. 11 
THE CHARLES COHLHASE QUARTET 


Continued from page 29 


TUESDAY 


IRISH POET DESMOND EGAN reads from his 
work at 6 p.m. in the library at Chamberlayne 
Junior College, 240 Newbury St., Boston. Free; 
call 536-4500. 

JOHN ASHBERRY reads from his work at 5:30 
p.m. at Boylston Hall, Harvard Yard, Cambridge. 
Free; call 495-2454. 

LLOYD SCHWARTZ, Phoenix classical-music 
critic and poet, reads from his poetry at 7:30 p.m. 
at the Boston Center for Adult Education, 5 
Comm. Ave., Boston. Admission $5, $2 students; 
call 267-4430. 

BECKY VERHEIDE reads from her work at 8 p.m. 
at Community Church Bidg:, 565 Boylston St., 
Copley Square, Boston. Free; call 742-1538. 


THURSDAY 


BEST BOSTON presents readings by poet R.U. 
Outavit at 8:30 p.m. at Boston Food Co-op’s 
Club Pub, 449 Cambridge St., Allston. Donation 
$3; call 787-1416. 

JOHN KOETHE AND IFEANY! MENKITI read 
from their works at 8 p.m. at Cronkhite Gradu- 
ate Center, 6 Ash St., Cambridge. Admission 
$2.50; call 547-4648. 


FRIDAY 


BOSTON PHOTOGRAPHER BILL BURKE signs 
copies of his book / Want To Take Pictures at 6 
p.m. at the ICA, 955 Boylston St., Boston. Free; 
call 266-5152. 


ALKS 


FRIDAY 


Thurs., Nov. 12 
MIKE GREY QUARTET 


Fri. & Sat., Nov. 13 & 14 
PHILIP HAMILTON, 
ANTHONY PETERSON 


GREEN STREET GRILL 
The Tabasco Grill/ 


THE i J. JOHNSON 
UINTET 


10 Nov Tue 9pm-lam: $5.50; A birthday party for Deborah— 
JAZZ HARP 


9:30-2:00 a.m. THE MORDY FERBER GROUP with 
Oscar Stagnaro, Teece Gohi, and Marty Richards 


Sat., Nov. 7 
9:30-2:00 a.m. THE MORDEY FERBER GROUP 


Wed., Nov. 11 
5:30-7:30 p.m. BLUES BY BUTCH 
9:00-1:00 a.m. SMASH THE WINDOWS 


Thurs., Nov. 12 
5:30-7:30 p.m. KENNY 
9:30-2:00 a.m. SILAS JR. & THE HOT RIBS 


Fri., 
9:30-2:00 a.m. 
with Allan Dewson, Dave Stewart, and 


Sat., Nov. 14 
9:30-2:00 a.m. LEW TABACKIN 


rman sa = 
_ Cambridge 354-8030 


The virtuoso vibist—with Makoto Ozone on piano, Gildas 


$6.50:12 Nov Tue Spm-lam: $750 
Nove pm: $8.50: 14 Now Sat 9 $1050 
THE GARY BURTON 


on bass and Martin Richards on drums. 


tickets and mlormaty 


CONCERTIX 876-7777 


The area's favorite busband and wife vocal 


6 Nov Fri 8:30 & 10:30 pm $7.50 
7 Nov Sat 8:30 & 10:30 pm $8.50 


JACKIE & ROY 


team return to charm and entertain us 
in fine style 


12 Nov Thu 8:30 pm & 12:30 am $4.50 
THE KEN HADLEY 


BIG BAND 
15 pieces under full sail 


From Wasbington, D.C. we welcome a zany 


13 Nov Fri 8:30 & 10:30 pm $5.50 
14 Nov Sat 8:30 & 10:30 pm $6.50 


MAD ROMANCE 


and fun-loving vocal group in the 
Manbattan Transfer tradition 


for tickets and information call 


CONCERTIX 876-7777 


CAT 
THE PIANO 


“IN SEARCH OF THE AQUATIC HOLY GRAIL,” 
talk by John McCosker at 7:45 p.m. in the New 
England Aquarium’s auditorium, Central Wharf, 
Boston. Free with museum admission ($5.50, 
$4.50 for students and senior citizens, $3.25 for 
children four to 15); call 973-5213. 
“PYTHAGORAS AND THE HARMONY OF THE 
SPHERES,” talk at 7:30 p.m. at the international 
Organization New Acropolis, 484 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston. Free; call 247-7566. 
“CHARLESTOWN: FROM TORIES TO 
TOWNIES, lunchtime lecture by Edward Gordon 
at 12:10 p.m. at the Harrison Gray Otis House, 
141 Cambridge St., Boston. Admission $4; call 
227-3956. 

“BEGINNINGS,” suppport/discussion series for 
gay men at 8 p.m. at the Metropolitan Communi- 
ty Church, 186 Mass. Ave., Boston. Free; call 
424-9257. 


“NIGHT OF THE BROKEN GLASS IN NAZI, 


GERMANY,” talk by Helen A. Sachs, a survivor of 
the Kristalinacht, at 9 p.m. at Temple Sinai, 661 
Salisbury St, Worcester. Call 755-2519. 

SHEILA METZNER, fashion and art photogra- 
pher, talks at 8 p.m. in Sleeper Hall, 871 Comm. 
Ave, Boston. Admission $5; call 353-0700. 
“CREATING HAPPINESS IN YOUR LIFE,” talk 
by Gurucharan Singh Khalsa at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Yoga Center, 18 Grove St., Wellesiey Square, 
Wellesley. Free; call 237-5872. 

“REFORM JUDAISM THEN AND NOW: ARE WE 
STILL THE SAME MOVEMENT?” talk by Dr. 
Michael A. Meyer at 8:15 p.m. in the Rabb- 
Cahners Social Hall, Temple Israel, Longwood 
Ave. and Plymouth St., Boston. Free; call 


“ACCESS: MEETING NEW CHALLENGES,” 
community TV forum at 7 p.m: at the Somerville 
Community Access Television, 90 Union Sq., 
Somerville. Free; call 628-8826. 


SATURDAY 


“THE PLATFORM OF REFORM JUDAISM: 
WHAT WE CONSIDERED MOST IMPORTANT 
IN 1885, 1937 AND 1976,” talk by Dr. Michael A. 
Meyer at 2:30 p.m. during the Havdalah Hour in 
the Corkin Chapel, Temple Israel, Longwood 
Ave. and Plymouth St., Boston. Free; call 
566-3960. 

“HIDDEN IDEOLOGIES: LEARNING TO SEE 
WHAT WE SEE,” talk by writer Bell Hooks begins 
at 10 a.m. at Episcopal Divinity School, 99 Brattle 
St., Cambridge. Admission $7-$10; call 
277-1330. 

“STRUCTURAL CHEMISTRY: CRYSTAL, 
MOLECULES, AND REACTONS,” talk by Bruce 
Foxman at 10 am. in room 123 of the 
Gerstenzang Science Library, Brandeis Univer- 
sity, Waltham. Free; call 736-2105. 
“CONTINUING CONTRA AID AND THE CEN- 
TRAL AMERICAN PEACE PLAN,” talk by Noam 
Chomsky and Thomas W. Walker at 7 p.m. at 
Boston University Law School Auditorium, 765 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston. Free; call 
492-8699. 

“NATIONAL SERVICE AND THE DRAFT: MOR- 
AL CHOICES,” talk by William Yolton at 7:30 
p.m. at the Harvard Divinity School, 45 Francis 
Ave., in the Braun Room, Cambridge. Free; call 


THE PERSIAN GULF,” talk by Russe! Davis at 
7:30 p.m. at the Pathfinder Bookstore, 605 Mass. 
Ave., Boston. Donation $2; call 247-6772. 
GALLERY TALK “Painted Furniture, 1650-1850" 
by John Hermanson begins at noon at the 
Museum of Fine Arts, 465 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Meet at the information center in the 
West Wing just prior to talk. Free with museum 
admission; call 267-9300 x291. 


SUNDAY 


“WE REFORM JEWS AND ZION,” talk by Dr. 
Michael A. Meyer at 10 a.m. at Temple Israel, 
Longwood Ave. and Plymouth St., Boston. Free; 
call 566-3960. 

GALLERY TALK “The Politics of Sculpture” by 


Kathryn Blake begins at 2 p.m. at the Museum of 

Fine Arts, 465 Huntington Ave., Boston. Meetat 

the information center in the West Wing just prior 

to talk. Free with museum admission; call 

267-9300 x291. 

“RELIGION SHOULD HUMANIZE NOT 

RITUALIZE,” talk by Dr. William E. Alberts at 11 

a.m. at the Community Church of Boston, 565 

Boylston St., Copley Sq., Boston. Free; call 

266-67 10. 

GALLERY TALK features Debra Weisberg dis- 

cussing the work of Doug Hall and Moira Dryer 

at 2 p.m. at the Institute of Contemporary Art, 

955 Boylston St., Boston. Admission $3.50, $2. 
for students, $1 for senior citizens and chidren; 

call 266-5151. 

“A GROWING COLLECTION AND CAPE 
SCENES,” talk by Barbara Keith at 2:30 p.m. in 

the auditorium of Cape Museum of Fine Arts, 

Theatre Marketplace, Rt. 6A, Dennis. Tickets $6; 

call 385-4477. 

“WHY NOW? IN JANE AUSTEN’S PRIDE & 
PREJUDICE AND SENSE AND SENSIBILITY, 
talk by Bernard Bandler at 1 p.m. at the 
Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., Cambridge. 
Reservations required. Sponsored by the Jane 
Austen Society. Admission $7.50; call 969-5259. 

“THE MYTH AND MYSTIQUE OF ANDREW 
WYETH,” talk by Mr. Frederick P. Walkey at 2 
p.m. in the auditorium of the Brockton Art Mu- 
seum, Oak St., Brockton. Tickets $4, $1.50 for 
student and seniors; call 588-6000. 

“SEX AND VIOLENCE: WHAT IS TELEVISION 
TELLING US ABOUT LIFE?” talk by Robert 
Evans at 10:30 a.m. at 44 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston. Sponsored by the Ethical Society of 
Boston. Free; call 739-9050. 

“IS THERE A PLACE FOR THE INTERFAITH 
COUPLE IN THE JEWISH COMMUNITY?” collo- 
quium runs from 1:30 to 5:45 p.m. at the Sachar 
International Center, Brandeis University, 
Waltham. Sponsored by the B'nai B'rith Hillel 
Foundation of Brandeis University. Fee $4, $1 for 
students; call 736-3577. 

A CONVERSATION WITH I.F. STONE, sponsor- 
ed by the Ford Hall Forum, at 8 p.m. in the Ell 
Center, Northeastern University, 360 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Free; call 338-5350. 


Finn at 7 p.m. at the Paulist Center, 5 Park St., 
Boston. Admission $5; call 742-4460. 
“CHARLES SHEELER: IN SEARCH OF AMERI- 


Admission $3.50; call 266-5152. 


MONDAY 


“THE STATUS OF KNOWLEDGE IN THE IN- 
FORMATION SOCIETY,” talk by Joseph Weizen- 
baum at 7:30 p.m. at Harvard University Science 
Center, Lecture Hall D, Cambridge. Admigeton, 
$5; call 497-5217. = 


NATIONAL: DIABETES MONTH. Lec 
SERIES beginsiat7;15 at the Diabetes Tr 


Centéf at Waltham Weston Hospital & 

Care Center, 5 Hope Ave., Waltham. Tonight's: 
topic is “Managing Diabetes with Medication.” 
Admission $5; call 647-6222. 

“WHO ARE THE JEWS ANYWAY?” talk by Dr. 
Manny Rosenfield at noon at Southeastern 
Massachusetts University, Campus Center, 
Board of Governor's Room, North Dartmouth. 
Free; call 999-8317 or 8872. 

“BIOPHYSICS,” talk by Prof. H. W. Huang at 3 
p.m. at Southeastern Massachusetts University, 
Science and Engineering Building (Group i), 
room 203, North Dartmouth. Free; call 

CAREERS IN FILM AND VIDEO is the topic of a 
panel discussion at 5:45 pm. at the Union, 
Women's Educational and Industrial Union, 356 
Boylston St., Boston. Admission $12; call 
536-5651. 

“CREATING GOOD CITIES: LESSONS FROM 
EUROPE APPLIED TO BOSTON,” illustrated talk 
by Peter Vanderwarker at 6:30 p.m. at the Old 
State House, 206 Washington St, Boston. Ad- 
mission $4, $2 for students and senior citizens; 
call 242-5610. 

ELLIS MARSALIS talks about music education 
and appreciation of jazz music at 2 p.m. in the 
Junior Common Room, Kirkland House, 95 
Dunster St., Cambridge. Free; call 495-8676. 
“LIFE IN THE STEP FAMILY” topic of lecture by 
Martin Zafran at the Riverside Family institute, 
Room 14, 259 Wainut St., Newtonville. Free; call 
964-6933. 


TUESDAY 


GALLERY TALK “An informal Talk on Abstract 
Rhythm” by Doris Weiner begins at 8 p.m: at the 
ART '87 show at Sisterhood of Temple Beth Am, 
300 Pleasant St., Framingham. Tickets $3. 
“PHOBIAS: CAUSES, CURES, AND COPING,” 
talk by specialists at 7 p.m. at the Harvard 
Community Health Plan Management 

One Fenway Plaza, Boston. Cost $7; call 
421-1021. 

“BABY BOOMERS, YUPPIES, AND YOGURT,” 
talk by Landon Jones, managing editor of Money 
magazine at 8 p.m. at Mechanics Hall, 321 Main 
St., Worcester. Tickets $7.50; call 752-5608. 
“DIABETES AND EXERCISE DISCUSSION 
GROUP,” at 7 p.m. at the Sports Medicine, room 
205, 830 Boylston St., (Rt. 9), Chestnut Hill. Pre- 
registration recommended. Admission $10; call 
739-2003. 

“RISK BENEFITS AND PAYOFFS: FAIR EX- 
CHANGE AND SOCIAL JUSTICE,” talk by Marx 
Wartofsky at 11:20 a.m. in the Graduate Pavilion, 
Bentley College, Beaver and Forest Sts., 


by Loy Weston at 6 p.m. at the Rotunda of the 
Curtis Saval international Center, 22 Bat- 
terymarch St, Boston. Sponsored by the Japan 
Society of Boston. Admission $7; call 451-0726. 
COMPOSERS FORUM begins at 7:30 p.m. at the 
All Newton Music School, 321 Chestnut St., West 
Newton. Tonight features Peter Lieberson. Ad- 
mission $8; call 527-4553. 

“IS THERE COMPLETENESS IN MATHMETICS 
AFTER GODEL?” talk by Jaakko Hintikka at 8 
p.m. in the George Sherman Union, Conference 


Auditiorium,.775 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Free; call 353-2604. 

“JOBS FOR THE RENAISSANCE PERSON: 
CAREERS IN LIBRARY SCIENCE,” a Radcliffe 
College Career Services forum at 4 p.m. in the 
reception room of the Cronkhite Graduate 
Center, 6 Ash St., Cambridge. -Preregistration 
suggested. Cost $5; call 495-8631. 

THE BUNTING INSTITUTE COLLOQUIUM 
SERIES presents ‘‘A Woman Apart: Doria Shafik 
and the Making of an Egyptian Feminist” at 4 
p.m. in the Gilman Room, Agassiz House, 
Radcliffe Yard, Cambridge. Free; call 495-8212. 
BROWN BAG LUNCH WITH WILLIAM J. 


- LANQUETTE runs from noon to 2 p.m. at the 


Kennedy School of Government, 79 John F. 
Kennedy St., Cambridge. Free; call 495-8269. 


WEDNESDAY 


GALLERY TALK “Mary Cassatt and Georgia 
O'Keeffe” by Margaret Hanni begins at 6 p.m. at 
the Museum of Fine Arts, 465 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Meet at the information center in the 
West Wing just prior to talk. Free with museum 
admission; call 267-9300 x291. 

“THE DESTINY OF THE STATE OF ISRAEL: 
TWO VISION,” talk and benefit dinner with Amos 
Oz and Emil Fackenheim at 7 p.m. at Boston 
University’s Sherman Union Grand Ballroom, 775 
Comm. Ave., Boston. Benefit for Boston Univer- 
sity Hillel. Tickets $125; call 353-3633. 
VISITING ARTIST LECTURE SERIES at 
Brandeis University presents Barbara Kruger at 
5 p.m. in the Pollack Fine Arts Teaching Center, 
next to the Rose Art Museum, Brandeis Univer- 
sity, South St., Waltham. Free; call 736-2655. 


THURSDAY 


GALLERY TALKS “Gauguin and the Prints of the 
Pont-Aven School” by Barbara Stern Shapiro 
begins at 11 a.m. and “Charles Sheer: Paintings, 
Drawings, Photographs” by Erica Hirshier begins 
at 7 p.m. at the Museum of Fine Arts, 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Meet at the information 
center in the West Wing just prior to talk. Free 
with museum admission; call 267-9300 x291. 
DESIGN LECTURE SERIES presents “Irvine by 
Design,” talk by Ray Watson at 6 p.m. at the 
Harvard University Graduate School of Design, 
48 Quincy St., Cambridge. Free; call 495-9340. 
“WOMEN AT WORK,” panei discussion with 
speaker Nancy Korman begins at 5 p.m. at the 
Kennedy Library, Columbia Point, Dorchester. 
Reservations suggested. Free; call 929-4571. 
“WOMEN’S STUDIES IN HIGH SCHOOL: THE 
DIFFERENCE IT MAKES FOR TEACHERS AND 
STUDENTS,” talk by Peggy Mcintosh at 12:30 
p.m. at the Wellesiely College Center for 
Research on Women, 828 Washington St., 
Wellesley. Free; call 431-1453. 

SUPPER TALK prior to Bostori Symphony 
Orchestra coficert begins at 6:15 p.m. in the 
Cohen Annex of Symphony Hail, 301 Massachu- 
setts Ave., Boston. Tickets $19; call 266-1492. 
“MARITAL ENRICHMENT,” talk by Marygrace 
McCullough at 8 p.m. at the Second Church, 60 
Highland.St, West Newton. Sponsored by: the 


inser ber 


interfaith: Counseling 
ple; Gall 332- 


TOO MUCH?” talk by specialists at 7 p.m. at the 


Harvard Community Hea!.n Plan’ Management 
Offices, One Fenway Plaza, Boston. Cost'$7; call 
421-1021. 

LECTURES IN CRITICISM at Boston University 
presents ‘Plagiarism, Parody, and Paradigms” 
by Rodolfo Cardona at 5:30 p.m. at the Castle, 
225 Bay State Rd., Boston. Free; cali 353-2690. 
“THE PRACTICAL PLAYWRIGHT,” talk by 
Beverly Creasey at 7 p.m. at the Brighton Branch 
Library, 40 Academy Hill Rd., Boston. Free; call 
782-6032. 

“LYCEUM TO CINEMA: EADWEARD 
MUYBRIDGE AND THE MAGIC OF MOVE- 
MENT,” talk by Thomas Fels at 8 p.m. at the 
Addison Gallery of American Art, Phillips 
Academy, Andover. Free; call 475-7515. 

“THE DAY PAUL REVERE COMMITTED CIVIL 
DISOBEDIENCE,” talk by Ronald McCarthy at 
12:15 p.m. at the Old South Meeting House, 310 
Washington St., Boston. Admission $1.25, 75¢ 
seniors, 50¢ children; call 482-6439. 

“GENDER AND SCIENCE: A PANEL DIS- 
CUSSION,” at 7:30 p.m. in the Museum of Sci- 
ence Cahner’s Theatre, Science Park, Boston. 
Free with admission fee of $5, $3 for children 
and senior citizens; call 227-6010. 

“THE TAO OF WORKING,” talk by iris Selig at 
10:30 a.m. at the Cambridge Center for Adult 
Education, 56 Brattle St., Cambridge. Admission 
$1.50, $1 for senior citizens; call 547-6789. 
“SULYMAN’S RENAISSANCE: ARCHITEC- 
TURE, POETRY, MUSIC, SHADOW THEATRE, 
AND INTELLECTUAL LIFE,” talk by Talat 
Halman at 8 p.m. in Remis Auditorium, Museum 
of Fine Arts, 465 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
Tickets $6.50; call 267-9300 x306. 

“INSIDE LEERS, WEINZAPFEL, ARCHITECTS,” 
talk with Andrea Leers and Jane Weinzapfel at 
5:45 p.m. at Leer, Weinzapfel, & Associates, suite 
500, 286 Summer St., Boston. Admission $7; call 
267-5175. 


FRIDAY 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHER JAY MAISEL 
talks at 8 p.m. in Boston University’s Sleeper 
Hall, 871 Comm. Ave., Boston. Sponsored by the 
Photographic Resource Center. Admission $7; 
call 353-0700. 

“CONFLICT: PROBLEMS & SOLUTIONS,” 
suppport/discussion series for’ gay men on 
relationships from 8 to 10 p.m. at the Metro- 
politan Community Church, 186 Mass. Ave., 
Boston. Free; call 424-9257. 

“SALEM: A MARITIME SOCIETY,” talk by Dean 
Lahikainem at 10:30 a.m. in Remis Auditorium of 
the Museum of Fine Arts, 465 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Tickets $7.50; call 267-9300, x306. 
“CUSTODY AND VISITATION BATTLES,” talk 
by Phyllis Chesler at 8 p.m. at Elisworth Hall, Pine 
Manor College, 400 Heath St., Chestnut Hill. Fee 
$5, $2 for students; call 484-6603. 

“THE SECRET TO LOCH NESS,” talk by David 
Smith at 7:45 p.m. in the New England 
Aquarium’s auditorium, Central Wharf, Boston. 
Free with museum admission ($5.50, $4.50 stu- 
dents and seniors, $3.25 children four to 15); call 
973-5213. 
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Phil in Phlash, European Couple, at Boston University’s Gallery on 3 


ART LISTINGS 


GALLERIES 


AFRICAN INFLUENCE GALLERY (426-3366), 
150 Lincoln St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 
p.m. Through Nov. 21: Zimbabwe Shona stone 
sculpture. 

AKIN GALLERY (266-3535), 476 Columbus Ave., 
Boston. Wed. 11 a.m.-8 p.m.,Thurs.-Sat. 11 
a.m.-6 p.m. Through Nov. 25: “Nan Tull: New 
Paintings.” 

ALON GALLERY (232-3388), 1665A Beacon St., 
Brookline. Tues., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Thurs. 10 a.m.-8 p.m. Through Dec. 8: paintings 
by Mauro Giuffirda. 

ANNE JACKSON GALLERY (329-6974), 736 
High St., Westwood. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Nov. 30: second annual 
group show. 

ART INTENTIONS (87 1-9747), 2053 Washington 
St., Hanover. Mon., Tues., Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Wed., Thurs., Fri., 10 a.m.-9 p.m., Sun. noon-5 
p.m. Through Nov. 21: works by Catherine 
Hubbard and Lois Atherton. 


the MBTA’s station modernization project. At 
Red. Line Kendall Square Station, northbound 
platform: Nightworks, poetry mural by Monica 


(266-1386), 731 Harrison Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Dec. 31: pastel paintings 
by Gary Wortzel. 

BOSTON ARCHITECTURAL CENTER 
(536-3170), 320 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.- 
Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 


a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. 10 am.-7 p.m., Sun. noon-5 
p.m. 

BOSTON CITY HALL, Gov't. Center, Boston. 
Scolly Square Gallery, ist fir, Mon.-Fri. 8 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through Nov. 30: works by mem- 
bers of South Boston Artists at the Distillery. in 


Boston Place, Boston.. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-4:30 
p.m. In the Vault Gallery, ongoing: “Old Iron- 
sides Telis Her Story.” 

BRAVOS ARTS GALLERY (283-9010), 19 
Pleasant St. Gloucester. Wed.-Sun. 2-4 p.m. 
Nov. 6-Dec. 6: “A Coreograph of Color and 
Gesture on Canvas and Stone,” works by 
Rebecca Laughlin. Reception Nov. 8, 4-8 p.m. 
BRINKERHOFF GALLERY (492-3464), 265 Pear! 
St., Cambridge. Sat., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Nov. 
8: “Transitions of the Spirit,” recent paintings by 
Elin Menzies. 

BROMFIELD GALLERY (262-7782), 36 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 am.-5:30 p.m. 


Through Nov. 28: “Chalkboards,” works by 


Matter,” works by 

Boston. Fri. 3-7 p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.-7 p.m., Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Through Nov. 30: “About Face,” 
portraits on canvas by Joe Flynn. Reception Nov. 
6, 7-10 p.m. 

CAMBRIDGE ART ASSN. (876-0246), 25R 
Lowell St., Cambridge. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Nov. 6: “Space.” 

CAMBRIDGE MULTICULTURAL ARTS CENTER 
(577-1400), 41 Second St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 
noon-4 p.m. Through Dec. 4: “Art in Color,” 
recent work by Janis Redlich and Peter Wagner. 
CHAPEL GALLERY (332-7782), Second Church 
in Newton, 60 Highland St., West Newton. Thurs.- 
Sun. 1-4 p.m. Nov. 12-Dec. 13: recent paintings 
by Gordon M. Green. 

CLARK GALLERY (259-8303), Lincoin Station, 
Lincoln. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Nov. 
27: works by Norman Laliberte. Reception Nov. 
7, 4-6 p.m. 

COPLEY SOCIETY OF BOSTON (536-5049), 158 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Nov. 7: works by Sergio Castillo. 
Nov. 10-14: works by Paul Szentkuthy and 
Charlotte Kruy. 

DEPOT SQUARE ARTISTS (863-1597). 1837 
Mass. Ave., lower level, Lexington. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Nov. 29: 
“New Work,” acrylic collage paintings by Rich- 
ard A. Hansen and “Realistic Drawings from 
Nature,” by Penelope Hart. Reception Nov. 6, 5-8 


p.m. 


EDNA STEBBINS GALLERY (576-1570), 0. 


Church St., Cambridge. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-3 
p.m. Through Nov. 8: “Tapestry Landscapes,” 
works by Marjorie Forte. 

FABLES GALLERY (876-4725), 366A Broadway, 
Cambridge. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-1 p.m. 3-6 p.m., 
Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Nov. 28: oil paintings 
by Man-Sook Han. Reception Nov. 8, 3-5 p.m. 
FAULKNER HOSPITAL (522-5800), Centre 
House, Allandale at Centre St., Boston. Thurs., 
Fri. 6-9 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Nov. 7: 
“The Art of the Migraine,” exhibit of works by 


Wed. 10 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through 


Nov. 24: “Art Deco Paris,” etchings, woodcuts, 
and lithographs by Paris printmakers of the '20s 
and 


GALLERY AT HENAI IV (876-5200), 96 Winthrop 
St., Cambridge. Daily 5 p.m,-midnight. Through 
Dec. 11: “Expanding Viewpoints,” works by 
Susan Cohen. 
GALLERY AT THE PIANO FACTORY 
(437-9365), 791 Tremont St., Boston. Fri., Sat. 
2-9 p.m., Sun.-Thurs., 2-6 p.m. Through Nov. 19: 
new works by Gary Stearly. 

GALLERY AT PICTURE IT FRAMED (443-4553), 
615 Boston Post Rd., Sudbury. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5:30 p.m., Thurs. 10 a.m.-8 p.m. Through 
Nov. 21: recent work by Robert E. Moore. 
GALLERY LIGHT CENTER (734-1646), 21 Sta- 
tion St., Brookline Village. Tues.-Sat. 2-6 p.m. 
Through Nov. 30: “Interior Landscapes,” works 
by Kofi Kayiga. 

GALLERY ON THE (861-6044), 1837 
Mass. Ave., Lexington. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Nov. 29: “in Praise of 
Hands,” quilts, ceramics, baskets, and mobiles. 
GENOVESE GRAPHICS (426-9738), 535 Albany 
St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through 
Nov. 30: paintings, drawings, and recent screen- 
prints by Regina Granne. 
GRAPHIC WORKSHOP (542-4110), 34 
Farnsworth St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. noon-6 p.m. 
Ongoing: endangered species animai posters. 
GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS (536-7660), 162 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
— 14: watercolors by Michael Sorren- 


MARCUS GALLERY (262-4445), 210 South St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 


by 

IGUANA GALLERY (247-0211), 246 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 am.-5 p.m. Ongoing 
exhibit of primitive art from third-world countries, 
including Haitian painting, Cuna indian Mola 
cloth painting, batiks, weaving, and sculpture. 

JUDI ROTENBERG GALLERY (437-1518), 130 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Dec. 5: “Leon Kroll: The Cape Ann 


Year.” 

JULIA SAUL GALLERY (443-7078), 359 Boston 
Post Ad., Sudbury. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Thur., till 8 p.m. Through Nov. 14: “People and 
Place,” works by Suzanne Hodes. 

KAJ ASO STUDIO (247-1719), 40 St. Stephen 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat., 1-5 p.m. and by appoint- 
ment. Nov. 12-Dec. 8: “The Dot Project,” 
paintings by members and students. 

KIKU SUI GALLERY (227-4288), 101 Charles St. 
Boston. Wed.-Mon. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Dec. 
4: “Chikanobu 1838-1912," works by the wood- 
block-print artist. 

KINGSTON GALLERY (423-4113), 129 Kingston 


LENORE GRAY GALLERY (401-274-3900), 15 
Meeting St., Providence, Ri. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Nov. 10: new paintings and 
drawings by Elaine Smoilin. 


CENTER (965-74 10) 

Starr Gallery, 333 Nahanton St., Newton Centre. 
Mon.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-10 p.m., Fri. 10 a.m.-2 p.m., 
Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Nov. 29: paintings 


Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. 9 am.-4 p.m., 
Sun. 9 a.m.-2 p.m. Through Nov. 15: “Old Boston 
Synagogues,” photographs by Steve Kellerman. 
LIZ HARRIS GALLERY (338-1315), 711 Atlantic 
Ave., Boston. Through Nov. 14: “Oliver Jackson: 
New Work.” 
MARIO DIACONO (437-7706), 84 Peterborough 
St., Boston, Tues.-Sat. noon-6 p.m. Through 
Nov. 14: works by Philip Taaffe. 
METROPOLIS (267-4825), 224 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 
p.m. Through Nov. 15: works by Richard Merkin, 
Patrick Nagel, Dennis Mukai, and Robin Morris. 
NEWTON ARTS CENTER (964-3424), 61 Wash- 
ington Park, Newtonville. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Sun. 2-4 p.m. Through Nov. 8: “People on 
Paper,” works by Jim Ann Howard, Don Stinson, 
and Scattergood Moore. Nov. 13-Dec. 6: 
“Teacher's Pets,” works by four favorite stu- 
dents of Henry Schwartz. 
NICHOLS GALLERY (536-0936), 39 Newbury St., 
second fir., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Nov. 10: “Masks of the Sepik River,” 
artifacts from New Guinea. 
NIELSEN GALLERY (266-4835), 179 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 am.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Nov. 28: works by the gallery's 10 
Boston artists. Also, first and last paintings by 
Porfirio Didonna. 
ORIGINS GALLERY (277-0530), 1382b Beacon 
St., Brookline. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. 
‘til 7 p.m., Sun 1-5 p.m. Through Nov. 15: “The 
Day of the Dead,” works commemorating the 
Mexican holiday. 
PACCHETTO (969-6627), 831 Beacon St., New- 
ton Centre. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. or by 
. Through Nov. 30: “Just for the Fun 


and 
PUCKER/SAFRAI (267-9473), 171 & 173 New- 
bury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Nov. 18: “Samuel Bak: The Past 
Continues.” 

RANDALL BECK GALLERY (266-2475), 168 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Nov. 28: “Dreams and Hidden 
— paintings and oll monoprints by Susan 


(536-9898), 290 Dartmouth 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Nov. 
12-Dec. 19: “The 18th-Century Room,” French 
furniture and decorations. 

RUGG ROAD GALLERY (787-1371), 20 Rugg 
Rd., Allston. By appt. Ongoing: works on 


mento St., Cambridge. Tues.-Sat. 1-6 p.m. 
Through Nov. 14: works by Anne Hyland. 
SIGNATURE (227-4885), 1 Dock Sq., North St., 
Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri., Sat. 10 
a.m.-10 p.m., Sun. noon-6 p.m. Nov. 13-Jan. 10, 
1988: ceramics by Laney K. Oxman. 

SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS (266-1810), 
175 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Jan. 9, 1988: 
“At the Table,” handmade dining tables set with 
various tablewares. Through Nov. 12: “Drawing 
from Nature,” works on clay by Frank Boyden. 
SOUTHERN CROSS GALLERY (492-2472), 16 
Centre St., Cambridge. Mon. 10 a.m.-8 p.m., 
other days by appointment. Through Nov. 30: art, 
weapons, and from New Guinea. 

THE SPACE (445-9016), 788 Columbus Ave., 3rd 
fir., Boston. Thurs.-Sat. noon-5 p.m. or by 
appointment. Through Nov. 7: “New Talent,” 
paintings and sculpture by Margaret Crane, Ted 
Hunter, and Nadia Savage, curated by Jerry 
Beck 


STATE STREET BANK, 225 Franklin St., Boston. 
Concourse Art Gallery, Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Nov. 30: “Neptune’s Favorites: The 
Romance and Reality of America’s Clipper 


STAVARIDIS GALLERY (353-1681), 73 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Nov. 28: works by Roger Kizik. Recep- 
tion Nov. 7, 3-5 p.m. 

STUX GALLERY (267-7300), 36 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., Wed.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m. Through Dec. 5: new paintings by 
Gina Fiedel. 

SUN GALLERIES (792-9052) 414 Main St., 
Worcester. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Continuing 
exhibit of 19th- and 20th-century American 
paintings. 

THOMAS SEGAL GALLERY (266-3500), 133 
Federal St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Nov. 13: selections from the gallery's 


UNITARIAN CHURCH, 66 Mariborough St., 
Boston. Through Nov. 7: “And Then There Were 
None. . . Portraits of Guatemala,” exhibit funded 
by Haymarket People’s Fund. Call 426-1909. 
VISION GALLERY (542-8191), 560 Harrison 
Ave., Boston. Wed.-Sat. 1-6 p.m. Through Nov. 
7: works by Jeff Weiss. 

WAKANDA GALLERY (692-2199), 6 Carlisle Rd., 
Westford. Tues., Wed., Fri. 9:30 am.-6 p.m., 
Thurs. 9:30 a.m.-8 p.m., Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Nov. 21: pastels by George McConnon. 
WET GALLERY (267-4668), 542 Columbus Ave., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-7 p.m. Through Nov. 
7: recent woodcuts by Alford. 

ZOE GALLERY (536-6800), 207 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Nov. 
28: “Transit,” paintings on photographs by Chris 
Eno. Reception Nov. 6, 6-9 p.m. 


MUSEUMS 


ARMENIAN LIBRARY & MUSEUM OF AMERICA 
(489-2284), 380 Concord Ave., Belmont. Sun. 2-4 
p.m., Tues.-Thurs., 2-4:30 p.m. Free. Armenian 
artifacts. 

ART COMPLEX MUSEUM (934-6634), 189 Aiden 
St., Duxbury. Wed.-Sun. 1-4 p.m. Free. Through 
Nov. 15: “Paperworks '87." Also, works by Cape 
artists from the permanent collection. 
BATTLESHIP COVE (678-1100), Central St., Fall 


* the Federal Constitution in Massachusetts.” 


River. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Cosed major holidays. 


Le 


(401-253-2707), Ferry Rd., Bristol, Ri. Grounds 
open daily 10 a.m.-4 p.m. for self-guided tours. 
Mansion open Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Free. 

BLUE HILLS TRAILSIDE MUSEUM (333-0690), 
1904 Canton Ave., Milton, offers nature activities 
for families Sat. and Sun. 10 am.-4 p.m.. 
Admission $1, children 50¢. Nature stories every 
Sat. at 11 a.m. Weekend walks Sat. and Sun. at 2 


esterday.” Fee $4; preregistration 


Fee $4: preregistration required. Nov. 14: 
to Woolies.” Fee’$15. 
BOSTON ATHANAEUM (227-0270), 10'% Beacon 
St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5:30 p.m., Sat. 9 
a.m.-4 p.m. Free. Through Nov. 28: “New Civic 
Design in Boston: A Landscape for the Public,” 


waterfront projects. 

BOSTON BY FOOT (367-2345) offers walking 
tours for children ages eight to 12 Sun. at 2 p.m., 
meeting at the Samuel Adams statue, Congress 
St., near Faneuil Hall. Admission $2; accompany- 
ing adults required. Also, for adults, ‘The Heart 
of the Freedom Trail” Tues., Thurs., Sat. at 10 
a.m., Sun. at 2 p.m. Meet at Samuel Adams 
Statue, Congress St., near Faneuil Hall. Also, 
“Beacon Hill” Tues., Thurs., Sat. at 10 a.m., Wed. 
and Fri. at 5:30 p.m. Sun. at 2 p.m. Meet at foot of 
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Square. Also, “Beacon Hill,” Tues., Thurs., Sat. 
at 10 a.m., Wed. and Fri. at 5:30 p.m., Sun. at 2 
p.m. Meet at the foot of the State House steps, 
Beacon St. Also, “The North End,” Sat. at 2 p.m. 
Meet at the Samuel Adams statue, Congress St., 
near Faneuil Hall. All tours $4. 


, grandparents’ 


6: The Scot Canon Mime show. Fee $1. Nov. 7: 
“Growing Up: Adolescence.” Fee $20. Nov. 13: 
“Calvin the Clown Show.” Fee $1. 

BOSTON NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARK 
(242-5601), Charlestown Navy Yard, 
Charlestown. Daily 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Free. Ongoing: 
“Conflict and Compromise: The Ratification of 


BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400), ext. 366. 
Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. 2-6 p.m. In the Great Hall, through 
Nov. 27: “The Ask Shagg Exhibit: Stop Fighting 
Like Cats and Dogs.” 

BOSTON TEA PARTY SHIP AND MUSEUM 
(338-1773), Congress Street Bridge, Boston. 
Daily 9 a.m.-7 p.m. Beginning Nov. 1, open until 5 
p.m. Admission $3.25, children ages five to 12 
$2.25. Replica ship and period museum. Com- 
plimentary tea. 

BOSTONIAN SOCIETY/OLD STATE HOUSE 
(242-5655), 206 Washington St., Boston. Daily 
9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $1.25, students and 
the elderly 75¢, children six to 16 50¢. Revol- 
utionary War artifacts, wood carvings, ship 
models, paintings, and prints in Boston's oldest 
public building. 

BROCKTON ART MUSEUM (588-6000), Oak St., 
Brockton. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Donation $2, 
children $1. Through Jan. 3: “The Artful 
Alphabet: The World of Lettered Art.” Through 
Nov. 15: “Men and Women of Letters,” photo- 
graphic portraits by Kelly Wise. Also, ‘Portraits 
from the Permanent Collection."’ Through Dec. 6: 
“Our Regional Heritage: New England Works 
from the Permanent Collection,” historical and 
contemporary works in all media. Through Dec. 
6: “Mona Dukess: Paperworks.” Through Nov. 
17: “Crafts from the Permanent Collection.” 
Through Aug. 31, 1990: “Motif and Meaning: 
Neoclassical Decorative Arts in America.” 
CAPE ANN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
(283-0455), 27 Pleasant St., Gloucester. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $2, students $1, 
under 12 free. American decorative arts and 


drawings by Fitz Hugh Lange. Through Nov. 7: 
paintings by artist and teacher Frank Duveneck. 
CAPE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (385-4477), Rie. 
6A, Dennis. Mon.-Thurs. 7-8:30 p.m., Wed.-Sat. 
noon-5 p.m. Free. Through Nov. 21: 
the permanent collection. 

CHARLESTOWN NAVY YARD (242-5620), Vis- 
itor Information Center. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Pree. 
Tall ship Spirit of Massachusetts has recently 
returned from a world tour. Through Jan. 8: “A 
Promise of Permanency,” computerized touch- 
screen exhibit celebrating the bicentennial of the 
US Constitution. 

CHILDREN’S DISCOVERY MUSEUM 
(264-4200), 177 Main St., Acton. Wed., Sat., Sun. 
10 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Tues., Thurs., Fri., 1-4:30 p.m. 
Admission $4.50, children under 1 free. Nine 
hands-on “discovery rooms.” 

CLARK ART INSTITUTE (413) 458-9545, 
Williamstown. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. 
Nov. 7-Jan. 3, 1988: “Treasures of Hungary: 
Gold and Silver from the Ninth to the 19th Cen- 


(727-9268), 
Massachusetts Archives Bidg., 200 Morrissey 
Bivd., Dorchester. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Sat. 9 
a.m.-3 p.m. State museum of Massachusetts 
history. Free. Through Apr. 1988: “By what right 
..«)" interactive videodisc exhibit in celebration 
of the bicentennial of the US Constitution. 
THE COMPUTER MUSEUM (423-6758), 300 
Congress St., Boston (upstairs from the Chil- 
Continued on page 32 


i Joseph P. Kennedy Jr., submarine Lionfish, and 
the State House steps, Beacon Copley 
Square in Beck Bay,” Wed. and Fri. st noon. 
seniors, $3.50; Fri. 5-9 p.m. free. Exhibit center 
| Ships 
| 
| ARTSTOPS, Cambridge Arts Council (498-9033). 
Temporary and permanent artworks as part of : si 
Raymond. At Park Street Station, construction 
fence along the Common: The Miner’s Mural. || furnishings, fisheries and maritime history, in- ‘ 
BATES ARTS RESOURCE CENTER GALLERY [xe cluding extensive collection of paintings and 
Nov. 18: recent paintings and ceramics by 
George Nick, lithographs by Andrew Lord. 
HARVARD NEIGHBORS GALLERY (495-4313), 
11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Dec. 3: first annual 17 Quincy St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 
i p.m. Through Nov. 13: etchings, monoprints, and ¥ 
migraine-headache patients from the United 
FIREHOUSE ARTS CENTER (524-3616), 659 
the Bostonia Gallery, eighth floor, Mon.-Fri. 9 Centre St., Jamaica Plain. Mon.-Fri. noon-9 p.m. 
a.m.-5 p.m., Through Nov. 30: “Wise Women,” in the second floor lobby, through Nov. 13: 
photographs by Mary Ellen Rooney. “Along the El,” archival and recent photographs 
BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST, One of the elevated Orange Line. ms : 
FOTENE DEMOULAS FINE ART (437-0029), 158 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Nov. 14: works by Barry Enter, Caleb 
Nichols, Saron Ede Glennon, Vincent Castaldi, 
and Beverly Sky. 
FRANCESCA ANDERSON GALLERY tury 
(262-1062), 8 Newbury St., second fir., Boston. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. in the 
Main Gallery, through Nov. 16: “in Praise of 
Local Artists,” works by Harley Bartlett, Kate 
Gridley, and Andrew Gordon Moore. in the : 
Portrait Gallery, works by New England portrait 
artists. in the Beck Space, group show of gallery 
artists. St., Boston. Thurs.-Sun. noon-6 p.m. Through 
Ren = FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 Mariborough Nov. 8: “Parallax Views,” new works by Bill 
Rosie Rizzi. Also, “Copters, Planes, and Other  St., Boston. Tues., Thurs. and Fri. 10a.m.-5p.m., Regan. 
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dren's Museum). Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $4.50 adults, $3.50 students and the 
elderly, half price to all Fri. 6-9 p.m. Free 
admission for kids 14 and under every Sun. in 
Oct. Recorded information at 423-6758. Tours 
Sat. and Sun. at 1:30 and 3 p.m. Interactive 
exhibits and re-creations of vintage installations. 
Classic computer films and computer-animated 
films shown daily. Ongoing: “Honeywell 
Animals,” sculptures made from computer com- 
modern overview of artificial intelligence and 
robotics, with a robot theater. Nov. 6-8: 25th- 
anniversary celebration of computer games. 
CONCORD ANTIQUARIAN MUSEUM (369- 
9609), 200 Lexington Rd., Concord. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Adults $5, the elderly 
$3, children $2. Paul Revere’s lantern from Old 
North Church, belongings of Emerson and 
Thoreau. 

DANFORTH MUSEUM (620-0050), 123 Union 
Ave., Framingham. Wed.-Fri. noon-4:30 p.m., 
Sat. and Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. Donation $2. Ongoing: 
“Before 1800: Selections from the Permanent 
Nov. 29: “Interior Spaces,” works by contem- 
porary New England artists. 

DECORDOVA MUSEUM (259-8355), Sandy 
Pond Rd., Lincoin. Tues.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Fri. 10 a.m.- 9 p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Admission $2, $1 students, children, and seniors. 
Through Nov. 29: “Morgan Bulkeley: Two Deca- 
des.” Also, “‘Lenny Long: Paintings, Drawings, 
and Watercolors.” Also, selections from the 
permanent collection. 

DIAL-A-STORY is sponsored by the Newton 
Junior Library, 126 Vernon St., Newton. Call 
552-7148. 

DUDLEY BRANCH LIBRARY (442-686), 65 War- 
ren St., Roxbury. Through Nov.: paintings and 
drawings by Raiph Beach. 

ESSEX INSTITUTE 744-3390), 132 Essex St., 
Salem St., Salem. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
and holidays 1-5 p.m. Admission $2, seniors 
$1.50, children $1. Ongoing: “instructive and 
Amusing: Toys, Dolls, and Games in Essex 
County.” Also, “Witchcraft: an Early Colonial 
Drama.” In the Sharf Gallery, landscape and 
marine paintings by Essex County artists. 
EXETER PLAZA WINDOW ART, Exeter and 
Boylston Sts., Boston. Through Nov. 31: stained- 
glass sculpture by Joseph Ferguson. Call 
266-1253. 

FITCHBURG ART MUSEUM (345-4207), Mer- 
riam Parkway, Fitchburg. Tues.-Sun. 10 
a.m.-4:30 p.m. Free. Ongoing: “A Walk through 
the Ancient World.” Through Nov. 15: “Les 
Petites Dames de Mode,” period costumes. 
FRANKLIN PARK ZOO (442-0991) is open daily, 
9 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission free. Zebras, antelopes, 
camels, llamas, birds. Admission to Children’s 
Zoo $1. Animal interviews 11:30 a.m. and 12:30 
p.m. daily. Wetland pond feeding at 1:30 p.m. 
Close-up contact pens open daily at 10 and 11 
am., 1, 2, and 3 p.m. Afternoon feeding time 
between 4 and 5 p.m. 

FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED NATIONAL HiS- 
TORIC SITE (566-1689), 99 Warren St., 
Brookline. Fri-Sun. 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Free. 
Guided tours through the home, office, and 
grounds of landscape architectect Olmsted. 
GARDNER MUSEUM (566-1401), 280 the 
Fenway, Boston. Tues. noon-8 p.m., Wed.-Fri. 
noon-5 p.m. Sat., Sun., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Donation 
$3, $1 students and seniors. Permanent exhibit 
of art collected by Isabella Stewart Gardner. 
Concerts Sun: at 3 p.m., Tues. at 6 p.m., Thurs. at 
12:15 p.m., Sept.-Jun. Through Spring 1988: 
“Fenway Court — A History of the Building from 
1898-1987.” 

GLOUCESTER FISHERMEN’S MUSEUM, Roger 
and Porter Sts., Gloucester. Daily 12:30-4 p.m. 
Admission $3 adults, $1.50 children. Marine, 
whaling, and fisheries exhibits. 

HAMMOND CASTLE (283-2080), 80 Hesperus 
Ave., Gloucester. Thurs.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sun. 1-4 p.m. Admission $3.50, seniors and 
students $3, children six to 12, $1.50. A re- 
creation of a medieval castle housing a collection 
of Roman, medieval, and Renaissance art. 
INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART (266- 
5151), 955 Boylston St., Boston. Wed.-Sun. 11 
a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs., Fri. till 8 p.m. Admission 
$3.50, students $2, children under 14 and the 
elderly $1, free Fri. 5-8 p.m. Galleries closed Nov. 
9-19. Through Nov. 8: “Doug Hall: The Spectacle 
of Image,” video installation. Also “The Arts for 
Television,” survey of avant-garde television, 
featuring weekly programs. Also, ‘Currents: 
Moira Dryer.” See listings under ‘Film Specials” 
in this section for information about films at the 
ICA Cinema; also, listings under “Talks” for 
other activities associated with current exhibit. 
INTERNATIONAL TENNIS HALL OF FAME 
(401-846-4567), 194 Bellevue Ave., Newport 
Rhode Isiand. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Beginning 
Nov. 1, 11 a.m.-4 p.m. daily. Admission $4, $2 
Children, $10 family. Tennis memorabilia. Courts 
open to public in season. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY LIBRARY (929-4539), Co- 
lumbia Point, Dorchester. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $2.50, $1.50 seniors, under 16 free. 


‘JFK photographs, audio-visual 


presentations, 
and memorabilia. Nov. 11-24: “Boston's Work- 
ing Women,” photography exhibit sponsored by 
the Boston Women’s Commission. 
JOHN F. KENNEDY NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE 
(566-7937), 83 Beals St., Brookline. Daily 10 
a.m.-4:30 p.m. Admission $1, children under 12 


Boston, Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-11 p.m., Sun. 10 a.m.-1 
p.m. Admission $2.75, children and seniors $2. 
LONGFELLOW NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE 
(876-4491), 105 Brattle St., Cambridge. Open 
daily 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Admission $2, children 12 
and under free. National Park Rangers lead 30- 
minute tours of visit to the 18th-century mansion 
home of the American poet. 

LOWELL NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARK 
(459-1000). Free. Mack Bidg., 24 Shattuck St., 
Lowell. Daily 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Exhibits of canal 
system and water works. Park Visitor Center, 
246 Market St. Daily 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Exhibits on 
labor, capital, and machines, and the history of 
the mills. Free daily tours, by barge and trolley, 
on variouS themes; reservations required. 
“Tunes and Tales,” performance by Alex Demas, 
at 10:30 a.m. each Tues.-Thurs. River excursions, 
sunset cruises, and tours available throughout 
the week. 

LYMAN ESTATE, “THE VALE,” (893-7232), 185 
Lyman St., Waltham. Admission $2. 19th-century 
greenhouses open Thurs.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 


(259-9500). Drumlin Farm (259-9807), South 
Great Rd., Lincoln. Sat.-Mon. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Admission $4, children ages three to 15 and the 
elderly, $2. Hayrides Sundays 1-3 p.m.; 50¢ 
extra. Saturday programs at 2 p.m.; free with 


admission fee. Special activities as follows. Nov. _ 


8: “Exploring the Drumiin.” 

MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
(536-1608), 1154 Boylston St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 
9:30 a.m.-4 p.m. Free. Call in advance. Through 
Dec. 1: “The Other Adamses: The Women and 


MUSEUM OF AMERICAN TEXTILE HISTORY 
(686-0191), 800 Mass. Ave., North Andover. 
Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat.-Sun., 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $2 adults, $1 children and the elderly; 
Saturday free. Ongoing: “A Museum Is .. .”. 
“Factory Labor: Shaping Work in America.” 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
.p.m., Wed. till 10 p.m.; West Wing and Evans 
Wing only: Thurs. and Fri. till 10 p.m. Admission 
$5 when entire museum is open; $4 when West 
Wing and Evans Wing only are open; under 16 
free; $4 for the elderly; free Sat. 10 a.m.-noon. 
Through Dec.: “Carved in Marble: American 
Sculpture, 1830-1880." Through Nov. 15: “The 
Silver of Tiffany & Co., 1850-1987." Through 
Nov. 29: “Terry Winters: Paintings and Drawing.” 
Through Jan. 3, 1988: “Charles Sheeler: Paint- 
ings, Drawings, Photographs.” Through Dec. 13: 
“Gaugin and his Circle in Brittany: Prints of the 
Pont-Aven School.” Through Jan. 3, 1988: 
“Andrew Wyeth: The Helga Pictures”; tickets for 
specific date and time of entry are required and 
available at the museum and from ticket 
agencies. Call 267-9300, x600. 
MUSEUM OF THE NATIONAL CENTER OF 
AFRO-AMERICAN ARTISTS (442-8614), 300 
Walnut Ave., Roxbury, Tues.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $1.25, children and the elderly 50¢. 
MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE 
(861-6550), 33 Marrett Rd., Lexington. Mon.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission free. 


- Through Jan. 17, 1988: “‘Alarums and Auto- 


mata,” clocks from the museum’s collection. 
Through Mar. 15, 1988: ‘To Form a More Perfect 
Union,” exhibit on the US Constitution. Through 
Apr. 18: “Fit for America: Health, Fitness, Sport, 
and American Society 1830-1940.” 

MUSEUM OF SCIENCE (723-2500), Science 
Park, Boston. Tues.-Thurs., Sat., Sun. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-9 p.m. Call for discovery-room 
hours. Adults $5, students $4, seniors and 
children four-14, $3. Planetarium admission $4, 
children four to 14 and the elderly $2.50. 
Combination ticket $6.50, students $5.50, chil- 
dren and the elderly $4.50. Admission to exhibit 
hals is free Wed. 1-5 p.m. Admission to Mugar 
Mmni Theater $5, $3 for children and seniors. 
Combination ticket for theater and main exhibit 
area is $7.50, $5 for children and seniors. Theater 
showtimes for “New England Time Capsule” and 
“The Grand Canyon — The Hidden Secrets” are 
Sat., 11 a.m., noon, 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, 9 p.m.; Sun., 
noon, 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 8 p.m.; Tues.-Thurs., 11 a.m., 
1, 2,3, 7,8 p.m.; Fri., 11. a.m., 1, 2, 3, 7, 8, 9 p.m. 
“Chronos” runs Thurs., 9 p.m.; Fri., Sat., 10 p.m. 
Permanent: sun lab, theatre of electricity (indoor 
thunder and lightning shows daily at noon and 2 
p.m., Fri. at 7 p.m.), live animals, giant egg, 
medical-discovery room. Ongoing: ‘Ben's 
Grille.” Through Jan. 3, 1988: “Women in 
Science,” featuring works of 12 contemporary 
scientists, plus Thurs. evening lecture series and 
a play, Ada — Bride of Science, performed twice 
daily. Through Nov. 29: “Night Visions,” four 
views of the night sky. Through Feb. 28, 1988: 
“Tribal Traditions of Kenya.” In the planetarium, 
Tues.-Sun. at 3:30 p.m.: “Stars of the Season,” 
stargaze and identify stars and planets each 
night and during special seasonal celestial 
events. Beginning Nov. 12, laser shows “Rain- 
bow Cadenza” and “Moonrock” performed 
Thurs.-Sun. Through Nov. 29: “Images: The New 
Astronomy.” Shows Tues.-Thurs. 11 a.m. and 
1:30 p.m., Fri. 11 a.m., 1:30, 7, and 8 p.m. Sat. 
11:30 a.m., 12:30, 1:30, 2:30, 7 and 8 p.m. Sun. 
12:30, 1:30, 2:30, and 8 p.m. 

NEW BEDFORD WHALING MUSEUM, 19 Johnny 
Cake Hill, New Bedford. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $2.50, children six-14, 
$1.50. Free on Wed. afternoon. Whaling artifacts, 
89’ whaling ship, “New England Fisheries.” 
Through Mar. 20: “New Bedford Transformed,” 
exhibit chronicling change from seaport town to 
industrial city. 

NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM (742-8870), Central 
Wharf, Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. 9 
a.m.-9 p.m., Sat. Sun., and holidays 9 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Admission $5.50, children four to 15 $3.25, 
students, the military, and the elderly $4.50. Fri. 
after 4 p.m. adults $4.50, children $2.25, 
students, military, and the elderly $3.50. Through 
Apr. 30: “Fabulous Fridays,” featuring free 
admission to all adults (over 16) Fri. from 4 to 9 
p.m. Ongoing: “Boston Harbor: The Place, the 
Problem, the Plan.” Opening: “Stars of the Sea,” 
exhibit on sea stars and starfish. Daily sea lion 
and dolphin shows aboard the Discovery. 

NEW ENGLAND HISTORIC GENEALOGICAL 
SOCIETY (536-6740), 101 Newbury St., Boston. 
Tues.-Sat. 9-4:45 p.m. Admission $10. Research 
library and portrait gallery. 

NEW ENGLAND QUILT MUSEUM (452-4207),. 
256 Market St., Lowell. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m., Sun. noon-4 p.m. Admission $2, $1 seniors 
and children over 12, under 12 free. Permanent 
collection includes several specially-com- 
missioned pieces by New England quilt artists, 
antique quilts, and donations from members of 
New England Quilters Guild. Through Dec. 30: 
“First Quilts, Last Quilts (And the Story in 
Between).” 

NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 414 
Centre St., Newton Corner. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 
p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
1-4 p.m. Through Nov.: Judaica, including special 
holiday artifacts. 

NORMAN ROCKWELL MUSEUM 
(413-298-3822), Stockbridge. Daily 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Adults $3, $1 children. Permanent collection 
of works by the artist. Through Nov. 30: Rockwell 
Family Art Collection. 

THE OLD MANSE, Monument St., Concord. Sat. 
10 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. and holidays 1-4:30 p.m. 
Open June-October Mon., Thurs., Fri., Sat. 10 
a.m.-4:30 p.m. Sun. and holidays 1-4:30 p.m. 
Admission $2.75, $2 seniors, $1.50 children 
six-16. 

OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE (482-6439), 310 
Washington St., 


MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY 


Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 


Admission 75¢ adults, children and the elderly, 
25¢. Ongoing: ‘‘in Prayer and Protest: Old South 
Meeting House Remembers.” 

OLD STURBRIDGE VILLAGE (347-3362), Rte. 
20, Sturbridge. Daily 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Admission 
$8.50 adults, $4 children ages six-15. Re- 
creation of 1830s New England town. Special 
programs related to the US Constitution every 
Sat. through October. Ongoing: tavern sign 
exhibit, ‘Small Measure of Childhood Treasure” 
exhibit, J. Cheney Wells Clock Gallery, Folk Art 
Gallery. Special events as follows. Nov. 7: 
“Dinner in a Country Village.” Also, town 
meeting, blacksmithing demonstrations. 
ORCHARD HOUSE (369-4118), 399 Lexington 
Rd., Concord. Mon.-Sat. 10 am.-4:30 p.m. Sun. 
1-4:30 p.m. Admission $2.50, the elderly $1.75, 
children under 18 $1.25. Home of the Alcotts. 
Narrated tours daily April through October. 
PAUL REVERE HOUSE (523-1676), 19 North Sq., 
Boston. Daily 9:30-5:30 p.m. Admission $1.50 
adults, $1 students and the elderly, 50¢ children 
under 17. 

PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM (745-1876), 
East India Square, Salem. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. and holidays noon-5 p.m. Adults $3; 
students and seniors $2, under 16 $1.50. 
Opening: ‘The Port of Salem: Merchants, Cap- 
tains, and Ships.” 


_PLIMOTH PLANTATION (746-1622), Plymouth. 


Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $7.50, $4.75 
children five-13; combination ticket (including 
admission to Mayflower //) available. Recreation 
of 17th-century village. Through Nov. 30: “Pil- 
grim Impressions: Dutch Prints of the Pilgrim 
PRUDENTIAL CENTER SKYWALK (236-3318), 
Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10.a.m.-10 p.m., Sun. noon-10 
p.m. Adults $2, $1 children ages five-15 and 
seniors, $6 per family. 

SPRINGFIELD MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
(413-733-4214), 49 Chestnut St., Springfield. 
Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Free. Through Nov. 29: 
“Westward Traces: Selections from the Dietrich 
American Foundation.” Through Nov. 29: ‘Tex- 
tile- Treasures: A Sampling of the Museum’s 
Collections.” 

STONE ZOO (438-3662), off Rte. 93, exit 8, 
Stoneham. Daily 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Donation $2, 
seniors and children $1. 

USS CONSTITUTION MUSEUM (426-1812), 
Charlestown Navy Yard, Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-6 
p.m. Admission $2, the elderly $1.50, children six 
to 16 $1. Ongoing: “Command Center,” com- 
puter-simulated voyage. Living historians roam 
the Yard in authentic costumes and entertain 
visitors with conversation, sea chanteys, and folk 
dancing. Re-enactment of an 1912 Charlestown 
town meeting Wed. through Sun. at 11:30 a.m. 
and 3:30 p.m. Also, “A Promise of Permanency,”” 
exhibit about the US Constitution, on view next to 
“Old lronsides.” Through Apr. 15, 1988: “The 
Travels of Old Ironsides,” artworks depicting the 


ships. 

WADSWORTH ATHENEUM (203-278-2670), 600 
Main St., Hardford, CT. Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m.-5 
po.m. Admission $3, $1.50 students and seniors, 
children under 13 free. No admission charge all 
day Thurs. and 11 a.m.-1 p.m. Sat. Through Nov. 
8: “Recent Gifts.” Through Nov. 15: “American 
Women Artists 1830-1930." 

WALDEN POND RESERVATION, Rte. 126, Con- 
cord. Open sunrise to sunset seven days. Parking 
$3. Guided walks to Thoreau house site and 
back, illustrated with excerpts from Thoreau’s 


works, Sun. at 1:30 p.m. Meet at house replica in 


parking lot. 

WENHAM MUSEUM (468-2377), 132 Main St., 
Rte. 1A, Wenham. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. 
1-4 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Admission $1.50, under 
14, 50¢. Permanent exhibit includes doll collectin 
and 17th-century house. 

WORCESTER ART MUSEUM (799-4406), 55 
Salisbury St., Worcester. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Adults 
$3.50, $2 seniors and full-time students, free to 
those 18 and under. Free to all Sat. 10 a.m.-noon. 
Through Jan. 10: “An Eye for Detail: 19th- 
Century Paintings from the Collection of Jonas 
and Susan Clark." Through Nov. 8: “Surimono 
from the Chester Beatty Collection.” Also, 
“Mokuhanga: Japanese Woodblock Prints 
1680-1980." 

WORCESTER CRAFT CENTER (753-8183), 25 
Sagamore Rd., Worcester. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. Free. Through Nov. 20: “An Exhibition of 
Teapots, Pitchers, and Cups.” , 

WYNER MUSEUM (566-3960), Temple Israel, 
Longwood Ave. and the Riverway, Boston. Daily 
9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 10 a.m.-noon. Free. Judaica. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY BOOKSTORE 
(267-8484), 660 Beacon St., Boston. Gallery on 
3, Mon.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.-7 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Through Nov. 18: “I've Been Around,” black- 
and-white photographs by Phil in Phiash. Recep- 
tion Nov. 6, 5-7 p.m. 

CHAPEL GALLERY (244-4039), 60 Highland St., 
West Newton. Thurs.-Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through Nov. 
8: “Aerials and Panoramas: Texas to Maine,” 
works by Margot Balboni. 

CLARENCE KENNEDY GALLERY (577-5177), 
770 Main St., Cambridge. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Dec. 19: “Art in the Computer 
Age," computer-generated photography. 
GALLERY AT CREATIVE FRAMING (277-0441), 
815 Boylston St., Chestnut Hill. Daily 10 a.m.-6 
p.m. Tues., Thurs. till 8 p.m., Sat. till 5 p.m. 
Through Nov. 28: “War and Peace: 1943-1953,” 
photographs chronicling events that took place 
home and abroad during World War li and the 
Korean War. 

LEE GALLERY (227-9810), 119 Charles St., 
lower level, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Ongoing: 
vintage 19th- and 20th-century photographs. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC RESOURCE CENTER 
(353-0700), 602 Comm. Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 
noon-5, Thurs. noon-8 p.m. Through Nov. 8: 
“Unbound Days: Collages by Rita DeWitt.” Also, 
photographs from the David and Sandra Bakalar 
Collection. 

ROBERT KLEIN GALLERY (262-2278), 355 
Boylston St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Nov. 14: photographs from the islamic 
Republic of Pakistan. 


SPECTRUM GALLERY (426-0222), 337 Summer 


St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-10 p.m. Through 
Dec. 15: “Panoramic Cityscapes: Boston, New 
York City, Chicago,” works by John Woolf. 


SCHOOLS & 
UNIVERSITIES 


ART INSTITUTE OF BOSTON (262-1223) 
Gallery East, 700 Beacon St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 
9 am.-5 p.m. Through Nov. 18: “Roots of 
Modern Graphic Design in the USA.” 

BENTLEY COLLEGE (891-2241) 
LaCava Center Art Gallery, Student Center, 
Beaver and Forest Sts., Waltham. Mon.-Fri. 
noon-5 p.m. Through Nov.: mixed-media exhibit 
of works by students from Haiti, Pakistan, and 
France. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


BU Gallery (353-3329), 855 Comm. Ave., Boston. 


Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Fri. 7-9 p.m., Sat., Sun. 
1-5 p.m. Through Dec. 13: “Illusion in Art: 
Perception, Description, Deception,” exhibit ex- 
amining late 20th-century premises of il- 
lusionism. 


George Sherman Union, 775 Comm. Ave. Mon.- 
Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Wed. till 8 p.m., Sat. noon-5 
p.m. 
Mugar Memorial Library (353-3696), 771 Comm. 
Ave., Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 8 a.m.-11 p.m. Fri., 
Sat. 8 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 10 a.m.-11 a.m. Through 
Dec.: 19th-century prints of Napoleon, including 
works by British caricaturist James Gillray. 
BRADFORD COLLEGE (372-7161) 
Laura Knott Gallery , Bradford, MA. Mon.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Nov. 
15: “Crossovers,” works by the Boston Seven. 
BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY 
Rose Art Museum (647-2403), Waltham. Tues.- 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Thurs. 1-9 p.m. Through Nov. 30: 
recent paintings by Lester Johnson. Reception 
Nov. 8, 3-5 p.m. 
‘BROWN UNIVERSITY (401-863-2421) 
David Winton Bell Gallery, List Art Center, 64 
College St., Providence, Ri. Nov. 7-Dec. 18: 
“Frank Lloyd Wright and the Johnson Wax 
Buildings: Creating a Corporate Cathedral.” 
John Carter Brown Library. Through Dec. 11: 
“Shipwrecks, Sea Monsters, Sailors, and 
materials relating to maritime history. 
CLARK UNIVERSITY 798-7441 
Little Center Gallery, Chariotte St., Worcester. 
Wed.-Sun. noon-6 p.m. Through Jan. 10, 1988: 
“An Eye for Detail,” exhibit of 19th-century 
European and American paintings from the 
collection of Jonas and Susan Clark. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Arnold Arboretum of Harvard University 
(524-1718), Hunnewell Vistors’ Center, the 
, Jamaica Plain. Visitors’s Center open 
Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sat., Sun. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. Park open seven days, dawn to dusk. 
First and oldest arboretum in North America. 265 
acres of land, with more than 6500 species of 
hardy, woody plants. Self-guided tours available; 
maps are available at Hunnewell Visitor Center. 
Through Nov. 30: “Endangered Plants,” salon 
and detail photographs by Paul Martin Brown. 
Carpenter Center for the Visual Arts 
(495-3251), 24 Quincy St., Cambridge. Sert 
Gallery, Tues-Sun. 1-6 p.m. Through Nov. 15: 
“Commitment to Vision,” works by 78 fine-art 
photographers. 
Gund Hall Gallery (495-4004), 48 Quincy St., 
Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Sat., Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Free. Through Nov. 6: drawings and 
model by John Hejduk. Nov. 10-27: work by 
Amancio Williams. 
Harvard University Art Museums (495-2387). 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. till 9 p.m., Sun. 
1-5 p.m. Admission $3 for all three museums 
(good only that day), students and the elderly 
$1.50, children up to age 18 free. Free Sat. 
mornings. Free parking in Harvard Square, in the 
Broadway Garage, on Thurs. eve. Arthur M. 
Sackler Museum, 485 Broadway, Cambridge. 
Through Nov. 22: “Paintings for Emperors, Rajs, 
and Sultans.” Through Nov. 29: “El Lissitsky 
(1890-1941)."" Busch-Reisinger Museum 
(495-2338), 29 Kirkland St., Cambridge. Closed 
for renovation until late 1988. Selections from 
permanent collections are on view at the Fogg 
Art Museum. Fogg Art Museum (495-2387), 32 
Quincy St., Cambridge. 
Harvard University Museums of Natural History 
(495-9392), 24 Oxford St. and 11 Divinity Ave., 
Cambridge. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 
1-4:30 p.m. Admission $2, student and seniors 
$1.50, children five-15 50¢. Free Sat. 9-11 a.m. 
Comprising the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology, the Botanical Museum, the Geological 
and Mineralogical Museum, and the Peabody 
Museum of Archeology and Ethnology. Through 
1987: masks of Liberia. Through Nov.: 
Hilles Library (495-8722), Radcliffe College, 59 
Shepard St., Cambridge. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-10 


p.m. Sun. noon-10 p.m. Through Nov. 6: “Holley . 


etchings, lithographs, sculpture, 


Soni Museum (495-3123), 6 Divinity Ave., 
Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 
p.m. Donation $2. Through Dec. 31: “Palms and 
Pomegranates: Traditional Dress of Saudi 
Arabia.” Through May 1988: “Birds and Beasts 
of the Ancient Near East.” 

Ticknor Lounge (495-9449), Boylston Hall, 
Harvard Yard. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-10 p.m., Fri. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through Nov. 20: recent watercolors 
by Celia Somervell. 

MASS. COLLEGE OF ART (232-1555) 

Arnheim Resource Room, Palace Rd. and 
Tetlow St., Boston. Through Nov. 18: art projects 
by Boston middle and high school students and 
teachers. Reception Nov. 12, 5-7 p.m. 

North Hall Gallery, 621 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 11 am.-5 p.m. 
Through Nov. 7: “Day of the Dead,” artifacts 
related to Mexican folklore. 

Student Gallery, 621 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
Daily 9 a.m.-9 p.m. Nov. 8-14: fine arts 2D show, 
works by Christopher and David Faust, Lisa 
Raespahi. Nov. 15-21: mixed-media exhibit of 
works by four artists. 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 

OF TECHNOLOGY 

Hart Nautical Galleries (253-4444), 77 Mass. 
Ave. Mon.-Sun. 9 a.m.-10 p.m. Ongoing: arti- 
facts of yacht designer George Owen. Also, “Half 


Models in Naval Architecture and Shifi Building.” 


Also, exhibit on historical view of design and © 


construction of ships. 

List Visual Arts Center (253-4690), Weisner 
Building, 20 Ames St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 
noon-6 p.m., Sat., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Bakalar 
Sculpture Gallery, through Nov. 15: “Peter 
Fischli and David Weiss,” film and photographs 
by the team. Hayden Gallery, through Nov. 29: 
works by Jenny Holzer. Holzer's messages will 
appear periodically on electronic billboards at 
Filene’s Basement, School of the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Stocks and Bonds Deli and Lounge, Davis 
Square, Winter Hill Federal Savings Bank, North 
Shore Plaza in Peabody, South Shore Plaza in 


MIT Museum (253-4444), 265 Mass. Ave., bidg. 
N52, 2nd floor, Cambridge. Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sat., Sun. noon-4 p.m. Ongoing: light 
sculptures by Bill Parker. Also, changing exhibit 
of holograms. Through Jan. 30, 1988: 1986 
Wildlife Photography Exhibition. Through Jan. 2, 
1988: paintings and photographs by Asian artists 
Walter Poon, Evelyn Hiu, and Xiang Ming Zeng. 
Through Jan. 3, 1988: “Puzzles Old and New,” 
collection of puzzles from ancient to modern 
times. 

NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF ART & DESIGN 
(536-0383) 

Gallery 28, 28 Newbury St., Boston. Mon., Fri. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Tues.-Thurs., 9 a.m.-9 p.m. Through 
Nov. 25: paintings by Toby Atlas. Reception Nov. 
6, 5:30-8 p.m. 

NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 

Northeastern University Art Gallery (437-2355), 
Dodge Library, 2nd floor, 360 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 
1-5 p.m. Through Dec. 12: works by Robert 
Wells. 

PHILLIPS ACADEMY(475-75 15) Andover 
Addison Gallery, Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
2:30-5 p.m. Through Nov. 29: “Tilly Woodward: 
Works on Paper.” Also, “Photography Within,” 
works by Erica Adams, Orly Azran, Steve Gildea, 
and Denny Moers. Through Dec. 13: “Eadweard 
Muybridge: Motion Studies,” plates from the 
“Animal Locomotion” series. 

PINE MANOR COLLEGE (731-7000), 400 Heath 
St., Chestnut Hill. 

Hess Gallery, Mon.-Thurs. 8 a.m.-10 p.m., Fri. 8 
a.m.-6:30 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-6 


p.m. Through Nov. 6: “Paintings,” by Leslie’ 


Garvey. Nov. 13-Dec. 14: “The Search: Works on 
Paper,” works by Dimitri Hadzi. Reception Nov. 
12, 5-7 p.m. 

RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
(401-331-3511) 

Museum, 224 Benefit St., Providence, Ri. Tyes., 
Tues., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10:30 a.m,-5 p.m., Thurs. 
noon-8 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Admission $1, 50¢ 


seniors, 25¢ children. Free on Sunday. Through - 


Jan. 3, 1988: “From Copley to O'Keeffe,” 
American painting and sculpture from the 
permanent collection. Through Nov. 8: ‘A Private 
Collection Goes Public: Prints from the Fazzono 
Brothers Gift.” Also, “The Illustrations of Fritz 
Eichenberg.” Through Nov. 15: “Batik: Northern 
Javanese Textiles.” Through Jan. 24: “Ottoman 
Turkish Art.” Through Jan. 4, 1988: “Meisho: 


Famous Places in Japanese Prints by Hiroshige.” ’ 


Through Dec. 20: “John Prip: Master 


Metalsmith.” 


SALEM STATE COLLEGE (745-0656) 


352 Lafayette St., Salem. ‘ 
Gallery. Mon.-Fri. 10 am.-10 p.m., 
Sat.-Sun. noon-10 p.m. Through Nov. 21: oils by 
Susan Anderson. 
SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
(267-9300, ext. 656) 
Grossman , 230 the Fenway, Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-9 p.m. Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. 1 p.m..-5 p.m. Free. Through Dec. 1: 
“Undercurrents: Rituals and Translations.” 
SIMMONS COLLEGE 
Trustman Art Gallery (738-2145), 4th floor, 300 
the Fenway, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Gallery closed Nov. 11 and 26-27. Through Nov. 
25: “Lands of Enchantment,” paintings and 
sculpture by Boston-area artists. Reception Nov. 
9, 4:30-6:30 p.m. 
SMITH COLLEGE 
Museum of Art (413-584-2700, x2760), North- 
ampton. Tues.,-Sat. noon-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. 
Through Dec. 18: “Jerome Liebling: Massachu- 
setts.” 
THAYER ACADEMY (843-3580) 
Thayer Academy Gallery, 745 Washington St., 
Braintree. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m-3 p.m. during school 
year. Through Nov. 6: drawings by Calvin 
Burnett. Nov. 9-Dec. 11: “Advertising Art.” 
TUFTS UNIVERSITY (628-5000) 
Gallery Eleven, Cohen Arts Center, Talbot Ave., 
Medford. Mon.-Fri. noon-4 p.m. or by appoint- 
ment. Nov. 9-20: sculpture by Mary Mead. 
Wessell Library , Professors Row and College 
Ave., Medford. Mon.-Sat., 9 a..-5 p.m. Sun., 2-10 
p.m. Through Nov. 11: quilts by Rhoda Cohen. 


UNIVERSITY OF LOWELL 

Gallery 410 (452-5000, ext. 2316), Wilder St., 
Student Union Bidg. Mon.-Thurs., 1-4 p.m. 
Through Nov. 24: “Wakeful World,” painted- 
wood constructions by Barbara Berry. 
UMASS/BOSTON 


Harbor Art Gallery (929-8282), Harbor Campus, 
Columbia Pt., Dorchester. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Nov. 12: sculpture by Michael 
McGuire, color photography by Fionan 
O'Connell. 

WALNUT HILL SCHOOL OF PERFORMING 
ARTS, 12 Highland St., Natick. 

Pooke Gallery (653-4312, x25), 12 Highland St., 
Natick. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Nov. 11: 
“New Works '87,” faculty exhibition. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE (235-0320), off Rte. 135, 
Wellesley. 

10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Through Jan. 3, 
1988: “Sculptor and Architect: a Collaborat 
Through Jan. 10: 19th- and 20th-century draw- 
ings from the permanent collection. 

Margaret Clapp Library. Mon.-Fri. 9:15 a.m.- 
midnight. Sat. 9 a.m.-9 p.m. Sun. 10 a.m.- 
midnight. Through Dec.: “Nancy Drew, the Hardy 
Boys, and Friends: Stratemeyer Books for Boys 
and Girls.” 

WHEATON COLLEGE (285-7722), Norton. 
Watson Gallery, daily noon-4 p.m. Through Dec. 
15: “Life: The Second Decade, 1946-1955." 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE - 


College Museum (413-597-2429), Willamstown. 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Sun. 1-5 p.m. Nov. 7- 
Jan. 3: “Fluxus: 25 Years,” exhibit documenting 
the avant-garde art movement. 


Their Papers,” manuscript letters, portraits, and 
| memorabilia of Abigail Adams and other family 
Fd Braintree, Hanover Mall. Reference Gallery, 
1 through Nov. 29: “Terry Winters: Schema,’ 
% free, Kennedy's birthplace, with memorabilia. 
JOHN HANCOCK OBSERVATORY, Copley Sq., 
> 


OFF THE RECORD 


compiled by Jimmy Guterman 


THIS WEEK 


* & KFOSTER AND LLOYD (RCA). Sing- 
er/guitarists Radney Lloyd and Bill Foster 
make a compatible country songwriting 
team. Both are proponents of succinct, 
lanky arrangements: Lloyd builds tunes 
around a single distinct line or inflection; 
Foster capitalizes on gnarled guitar quips. 
They produced this album themselves, and 
a defiant DIY scruffiness — rarer and rarer 
in C&W nowadays — enlivens the 10 
songs. The album scoots across genres and 
‘influences with the determined variety of 
Dave Alvin's Romeo's Escape: Foster and 
Lloyd’s angular country hit “Crazy Over 
sounds like midtempo rockabilly 
recorded on the intersection of Stax and 
Sun; “Turn Around” and “The Part | Know 
by Heart’’ balance Everly Brothers harm- 
onies atop spiraling Byrds-derived riffs; 
“Hard To Say No” is rough, straightfaced 
rock. But Foster and Lloyd doesn't boast 
Alvin's command of words. Throwaway 
lyrics don’t ruin any of the songs, but “Our 
love had its rise and fall’’ (from ‘What Do 
You Want from Me This Time?") is a 
typically unsatisfying clincher. 

Antonio Carlos Jobim, PASSARIM 
(Verve). The songs of Brazilian composer 
Jobim (‘The Girl from Ipanema," ‘‘Wave"’ 
among others) confirm that he’s a bossa 
nova master and a lover rather than a 
sloganeer. Passarim (available in both 
English- and Portuguese-language ver- 
sions) leans toward MOR, a tendency in 
much Brazilian music, reinforced by the five- 
voice female backup chorus and the light 
classical textures added by flute and cello in 
the supporting combo. But all his melodies 
convey his usual grace, particularly “Looks 
Like December,’’ and he turns some clever 
phrases in ‘‘Chansong,"’ which he has 
described as ‘‘a sophisticated joke." 
**%kThe Smiths, STRANGEWAYS, 
HERE WE COME (Sire). 

Smiths, LOUDER THAN 
BOMBS (Sire). Frustrating and engrossing, 
mundane and ingenious, the Smiths were 
dedicated to their oddity in a way that 
invokes simultaneous mockery and em- 
pathy: the. epitome of contemporary anti- 
stars. One of the coups of Strangeways, the 
band's swan song, is that song- 
writer/whiner Morrissey has brought out the 
humor behind his stance, and the backup 
matches him with full, assured deliveries. 
“Death of a Disco Dancer’’ — tight-lipped 
in its lyrics, garrulous.in its-arrangement — 
could just be a snippet of a conversation 
about a death in the neighborhood, some- 
one whose expandability has made the 
narrator confront his own expendability. 
“Love, peace, and harmony?"’, Morrissey 
sings bitterly against Johnny Marr's equally 
bitter guitar repetitions, laughing at his 
belief in those ideals. Louder Than Bombs 
collects early demos as well as British 
singles (‘‘Hand in Glove"’ is the standout) 
and B-sides into a whole that has a 
surprisingly compelling cumulative impact, 
if only for the opportunity to trail Marr 
through melodic twists and turns. The more 
recent singles show Morrissey shedding the 
first-person sexual complaints as the band 
widens and enriches its attack. ‘‘Shoplifters 
of the World Unite’’ makes a weirdly 
invigorating cry of solidarity for scrappers of 
all stripes; “Rubber Ring”’ is an affecting 
tribute to songs that sustained lonely kids in 
their rooms. 

* & & Joe Williams, EVERY NIGHT (Ver- 
ve). Williams started off in the '50s as a glib 
blues singer with Count Basie, but he has 
aged well. His voice is fuller and more 
resonant, with gorgeous low tones employ- 
ed for judicious effect. He still emphasizes 
blues, including familiar standards (like 
“Too Marvelous for Words’’), but he also 
mixes in newer numbers (the title track and 
“Same Ol’ Story”) and cleverly rehabs his 
signature “Everyday | Have the Blues’ by 
setting it over the hypnotic triple meter of 
Miles Davis's “All Blues.” 

**‘2Victoria Williams, HAPPY COME 
HOME (Geffen). Williams suggests a 
nature-mad acid casualty who's never 
taken a drug in her life. Although the closest 
thing to a commercial cut here is a drab, 
untransported workout on James 
Cleveland's “I'll Do His Will,” on her own 
shuffling testimonial tunes she sings as 
though convinced she’s on a first-name 
basis with the Holy Ghost. She expounds a 
child’s-eye view of wild things and Original 
Sin, hints of sexual hysteria, and treats 
Southern Gothicism as a cockeyed fairy 
tale. Cuteness is her métier. And if that’s not 
exactly the most rewarding aesthetic 
Stratagem, she takes cuteness to gonzo 
terrain few have traversed. She's big on 
beasties, as though to get in touch with the 
little beastie girl inside herself. But it's her 
daft soprano that lifts up otherwise leaden 
conceits like the Christian parable “Statue 
of a Bum,” in which she projects the sweet 
unawareness of a space cadet for Jesus. 


PREVIOUS 


2 ABC, Alphabet City (Mercury). It's 
only fair that ABC, the epitome of poor 
man’s disco dandies, should write some 
verse to praise Smokey Robinson, as they 
do on “When Smokey Sings." On it, the 


synthesized, sweetened, neo-Motown riffs 
done by ABC's back-up band are flying, the 
chorus is cooing beyond soprano, and 
singers/songwriters Martin Fry and Mark 
White verse toward a romantically sen- 
timental scene. Underneath the fuzz there's 
anything but softness and breeze. On 
Alphabet City the rhythms are scrawny, the 
pitch of Fry and White's voices is bleak, and 
the melodies delineate pint-size factory funk 
for bored kids. If their rhythms are standard 
loneliness and lust, their adjective-laden 
lyrics cut deep, and not just in “When 
Smokey Sings.’’ They close in high soul- 
album fashion, with a slow, sexy consoler’s 
song, “One Day,” that’s no less romantic 
for starting in a mining camp. Surely these 
guys do hear violins and forget everything 
when they hear Smokey sing. 

* *& & CRAZY BACKWARDS ALPHABET 
(SST). Instead of putting down roots in 
Berry-Stones-Creedence-Bruce populism, 
Crazy Backwards Alphabet opt for a rangy 
semipopulism that splits the difference 
between ZZ Top and Albert Ayler (though 
they cover both), and they find themselves 
wide-eyed tourists in Captain Beefheart 
‘Land. So this temporary-band concoction 
led by drummer John French and guitarist 
Henry Kaiser wind up with late-'80s avant- 
isms transmuted into perky, circa-’72 FM 
boogie shuffles, with some blunt nods to 
jazz in the process. CBA use Beefheart not 
as a point of departure but as one of 
enclosure, and they hew to the relatively 
commercial beatnik blues of Clear Spot. 
Side one is taken up by radio-friendly 
shuffles; it's broken open by a wild, lyrical 
storming of Albert Ayler's ‘‘Ghosts.”’ On the 
second side, CBA get a little more abstruse, 
with the squirrelly instrumental ‘“‘We Are in 
Control?” but it leads off with an im- 
probable Russian-language version of ZZ 
Top’s “La Grange.'’ CBA crosses bound- 
aries with likable impunity — it's fusion 
music without the vacuity and con- 
descension that term regularly implies. 
*&kkkKKXKASSAV’ AU ZENITH (GD 
Productions, import). Adventurous musi- 
cians from Guadeloupe and Martinique 
have bounced back with a fury in the '80s, 
and ir the last six months a hot topic on the 
avant-garde dance-music circuit has been 
their creation, zouk. Kassav’ are the rulers 
of the Paris zouk scene and have released 
their finest work, the two-record Kassav’ au 
Zé6nith, which features an up-to-the-minute 
pancultural dance band documented in a 
full-length concert. Beside the French patois 
and the intricate blends of African and 
Spanish rhythms that flourish in riotous 
variety in the Caribbean, zouk contains 
strains of heavy electronics worked into 
rolling jams and colored by US rock, funk, 
and disco by way of Haitian heavies like 
Tabou Combo. The guiding members of 
Kassav' are songwriter and bassist Georges 
Décimus and songwriter, band director, and 
guitarist Jacob F. Desvarieux, but the 
fluctuating membership includes a passe! of 
percussionists, other guitarists, singers 
male and female, a full horn section, and 
keyboards at ease with synthesizers. Yes, 
this is a band made up of studio pros, but 
their discipline and flexibility, which drains 
identity from outfits like Stuff, serves 
Kassav’ well on highlights such as the roiling 
“En mouvemen”’ and the exultant finale, 
“Souskay."’ Only problem: dull, even corn- 
ball, ballad numbers. But that’s a flaw worth 
overlooking in what is one of the most 
stimulating releases of the year and, at its 
best, cosmopolitan party music of the 
highest order. 

**‘zLive Skull, DON’T GET ANY ON 
YOU (Homestead). Live Skull’s arch-New 
York clang-thrash gloom makes them 
sound like epicures of dread, particularly in 
their too pat studio LPs. But what a 
difference a stage makes: the fussiness falls 
away, slack tempos twitch to life, and in the 
deluge of violently dispersed harmonics the 
affected vocals are swept out of the way. 
Live Skull become the visceral guitar combo 
they were always meant to be, a blue gene- 
spliced descendant of Sonic Youth and the 
Ventures. Guitar maniacs Mark C. and Tom 
Paine pour out chattering steel streams of 
molten reverb and distortion that wipe out 
all intimations of the verbal — sung nar- 
rative is transmogrified into the faceless 
cries of pedestrians running for cover. The 
standout songs qua songs are ‘‘Fort Belve- 
dere’’ and a cold-blooded cover of Curtis 
Mayfield's ‘‘Pusherman’’; the rest coalesce 
into a potently murky tone poem to crea- 
tive disenchantment. 

* Wynton Marsalis, STANDARDS 
VOLUME 1 (Columbia). Only 26, 
trumpeter Marsalis is the youngest elder 
Statesman jazz has seen. He’s a con- 
servative musician who likes to speak of 
“levels of meticulous craft’’ and who 
regularly denounces the avant-garde jazz, 
but he’s nevertheless bright and fearless: on 
Standards Volume 1, Marsalis and his 
quartet confront evergreens like ‘April in 
Paris,” “Goodbye,” and “Foggy Day.” 
When you play “Cherokee”’ and ‘Autumn 
Leaves,"’ you’re challenging not only your- 
self but generations of trumpet players. 
Marsalis has certainly studied those earlier 
hornmen, but he has branched out: among 
other things, he has adapted the haif- 
valving of Rex Stewart and the plunger 
technique of Cootie Williams. The more 
modest Marsalis is equally appealing when 
he plays Gordon Jenkins’s “Goodbye” — 
muted but still with some of the same sober 
directness. Standard Time features the 
same rhythm section he’s played with 


since 1985, and it has matured with him. 
Live inspection suggests they will continue 
to grow together. 

* *Slovenly, RIPOSTE (SST). Slovenly 
singer Steve Anderson has swallowed lan 
Curtis’s painted, lugubrious introspection 
whole, but rather than turn that tortured 
self-consciousness loose, Anderson reins it 
in and sics it on the signifying process itseif. 
Taking futility less for a subject than an all- 
encompassing fait accompli, Riposte is a 
halting, verbose monologue about the fear 
there's nothing you can say that won't 
betray itself in the end. The best song here, 
“Old/New,”’ is a deft piece of critic-baiting, 
but Anderson and Slovenly know they're up 
the same shit creek of flailing repetition, 
burnt-out associations, raving unoriginality: 
they just wallow in it with only one hand. 
*& & 2 Various Performers, THE WAIL- 
ING ULTIMATE! (Homestead). This 
makes the hardcore scene seem consistent, 
drawing parallels between songs, making 
you realize that records aren't made in a 
vacuum. The album encapsulates hard- 
core’s usual prejudices: no synths except 
for Big Black’s piston-pulse rhythm ma- 


‘ chine, singers content to burrow their words 


beneath the clanging weight of guitars. But 
what The Wailing Ultimate! does best is map 
out the range of posthardcore guitar 
Strategies, in part because most of the 
bands here distrust the power of words to 
make any difference. The way that lyrics 
and, more important, voices often function 
as just the tones of another instrument in a 
dense mix might be this outlaw-pop gen- 
eration’s signature. On cuts like Dinosaur's 
“Repulsion’’ and Naked Raygun's Re- 
member,"’ you sense that hardcore func- 
tioned for these bands much the same way 
the blues did for many '60s rockers: as the 
raw language and emotional palette that 
formed them. What bands as disparate as 
Antietam, Live Skull, and Squirrel Bait seem 
to be working toward is a guitar-based 
improvisatory music that takes rock as an 
organizational set-up first and foremost and 
then ignores all other rules about tempo, 
instrumental precedence, song structure, 
even subcultural fellow feeling. 
kkkkTom Waits, FRANK’S WILD 
YEARS (island). Waits's latest LP since he 
dumped his long-turned-predictable hipster 
narratives of lowlife for a harsher, more 
angular and nightmarish take on small- 
timers in peril and exultation. Frank’s Wild 
Years completes a rough trilogy with 
Swordfishtrombones and Rain Dogs, or- 
iginally, this installment was a play about an 
average bloke from a depressed burg called 
Rainville trying but failing to make it as a 
singer in the big city. In the album as on 
stage, protagonist Frank never can pin 
down his dreams, decide what they are or 
where they are leading — away from small- 
town hysteria or into an early grave. It is 
fitting that in singing about and almost 
celebrating the aspirations of such pressed- 
down people, Waits uses musical idioms 
that lost their popular currency decades 
ago: Irish drinking tunes, Cuban rumbas, 
fragments of bastard operas, lullabies, 
carousel waltzes for pump organ and 
glockenspiel. But like the storyline they 
embellish, these modes speak with signs of 
mortality and decay in evidence. As “inno- 
cent When You Dream’ unravels for the last 
time at the end of Frank's Wild Years, Waits 
has completed his dance to what he calls 
“the obituary mambo,”’ with its promise of 
pleasure smothered in its descent to 
Oblivion. 


CLASSIC 


*kkkFela Ransome Kuti and the 
Africa '70, ROFOROFO FIGHT: MUSIC 
OF FELA (Editions Makossa, 1975). Now 
that Nigerian political iconoclast and 
Afropop veteran Fela is back in public view 
after more than a decade battling his 
government, a reassessment of some of his 
less well known work seems in order 
(neophytes are directed to Zombie, re- 
issued on Celluloid). in the early ‘70s, 
singer/saxophonist/keyboardist Kuti re- 
leased two dozen or so albums that 
showcased his steep elliptical riffs, his 
relentiess call-and-response vocal arrange- 
ments, and his superstud/superpolitician 
persona. Almost all of his albums from the 
period are worthwhile (if a bit inter- 
changeable), and Aoforofo Fight is the 
most representative of them. There are only 
two songs on the album (the 15-minute title 
tune and the17-minute “Go Slow’), but 
both songs give Kuti and his 11-piece band 
(one of his smaller units) adequate time to 
enter a groove, cascade around its rounded 
edges, ride it up and down until it is all but 
exhausted, and leave it stronger and more 
vibrant for all the attention. Kuti's lyrics (in 
translation, he hadn't yet started deciaiming 
in pigeon English) are a series of amiable 
enough chants that advocate inarguable 
social action (such as avoiding complacen- 
cy). This was enough for the Nigerian 
government to take him down. Two years 
after this album was released, Nigerian 
soldiers had destroyed his land, broken his 
hands, raped some of his wives, and helped 
his mother to an early grave. The pillage led 
him to even more overt politics and even 
more forceful workouts. (Roforofo Fight is 
available from African Record Centre, 1194 
Nostrand Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 
11225.) 


Killer Needles Ruin Records 


Did you know that you could ruin your new record 
in only one play with an old. worn. or damaged 
needie? 


Did you know that you have probably got more 
invested in records than in your entire stereo 


system? 


Did 
Sol 


records mean to you" We 


& 
Harvard Square 576-2672 
100 Mass. Ave. at Newbury St. 


you know that a new needle 


IUNDS MUCH BETTER and 
helps your records TO LAST 
MUCH LONGER? 

WELL. at HIGH STYLUS. 


know how much your 


10% DISCOUNT! 


VARNING! 


HIGH STYLUS 


stock over 1000 different needles. dozens of car- 
tndges, belts, as well as cleaning accessories 
We offer a FREE TURNTABLE “TUNE-UP to 
our customers which cleans. lubes and adjusts 


HIGH STYLUS 


Boston 353-1818 


the whole record player So. you know that you are 
getting the most from your new needle and records 


So keep your new records sounding new 
and your old ones sounding better at 


PRICES START FROM JUST 
$6 95 


HERE’S WHAT'S HOT ON WFNX FOR THE WEEK OF 11/6/87 


TOP 25 ALBUMS: 
RANK ARTIST TITLE LABEL 
1) THE SMITHS Strangeways Here We Come __ Sire 
2) R.E.M. Document ILR.S. 
3) SQUEEZE Babylon and On A&M 
4) PUBLIC IMAGE LIMITED Happy? Virgin 
5) IT’S IMMATERIAL Life’s Hard & Then You Die A&M 
6) O-POSITIVE Cloud Factory Link 
7) DEPECHE MODE Music for the Masses Sire 
8) THE RAMONES Halfway to Sanity Sire 
9) STING Nothing Like the Sun A&M 
10) THE NORTHERN PIKES Big Blue Sky Virgin 
11) ICEHOUSE A Man of Colours Chrysalis 
12) THE SCREAMING 
BLUE MESSIAHS Bikini Red Elektra 
43) THE JESUS 
AND MARY CHAIN _ Darklands Warner 
14) THE ALARM Eye of the Hurricane IRS 
15) INXS Kick Atlantic 
16) THE SILENCERS A Letter from St. Paul RCA 
17) THE DUKES Psonic Psunspot Geffen 
‘OF STRATOSPHEAR 
18) LOVE & ROCKETS Earth, Sun, Moon RCA 
19) THE dB’s The Sound of Music LR.S. 
20) DUMPTRUCK For the Country Bigtime 
21) THE CARS Door to Door Elektra 
22) ECHO & Echo & the Bunnymen wB 
THE BUNNYMEN 
23) 10,000 MANIACS In My Tribe Elektra 
24) TOM WAITS Frank’s Wild Years Island 
25) THE LIME SPIDERS The Cave Comes Alive Virgin 
TOP 10 SINGLES: : 
1) BRYAN FERRY The Right Stuff Reprise 
2) THE SISTERS OF MERCY This Corrosion Elektra 
3) U2 The Sweetest Thing Island 
4) THEHOUSEMARTINS Caravan of Love Elektra 
5) GENE LOVES JEZEBEL Motion of Love Geffen 
6) THE WEATHERMEN Poison Play It 
Again Sam 
7) THE DOLPHIN 
BROTHERS Second Sight Virgin 
8) THE CHILLS House With A Hundred Rooms Flying 
9) CROWDED HOUSE Now We're Getting Somewhere Capitol 
10) M/A/R/R/S Pump Up the Volume 4AD 
TOP 5 LOCAL SONGS: 
1) DUMPTRUCK For The Country Big Time 
2) BIG DIPPER Heavens Homestead 
3) TREAT HER RIGHT Treat Her Right Demon 
4) HERETIX Ready For the Now Monolith 
5) GANG GREEN We'll Give It To You Road Racer 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX 


MUSIC & THE ARTS Is In 

j the Phoenix Classifieds 
every Friday. 

Another reason why, 
by Friday, you need 


{ 


— — 
THE ARTS ENTERTAINMENT AUTHORITY 


RUNNING ARTS PRESENTS 


BARRY 
YOURGRAU | 
IN PERFORMANCE 


FRI& SAT, 
NOVEMBER 6 & 


pm 


a 


blend of literary 
stand-up comedy 
and surreal 
oedipal drama. 


“Odd, true, and thoroughly hilarious” } 
SUSAN CHEEVER 

“I can never remember my dreams, so 
Mr. Yourgrau’s stories are a pretty good 
substitute.” — DAVID BYRNE 


Barry Yourgrau will perform selections | 
from his new work “Wearing Dad's 
Head” in double bills with selected films. 


Fri., Nov. 6: 
Jonathan Demme's “SWIMMING TO 


CAMBODIA” (with Spalding Gray) 

at 4,6,8PM 

Barry Yourgrau at 9:45 

Sat., Nov. 7: 

Jean Cocteau’s “ORPHEUS” 1:00, 4:15, 7:35 

Jean Cocteau’s “BLOOD OF A POET”’ 3:00, 6:20 


Barry Yourgrau at 9:45 
Tix $5 


$7 — performance & film 
Tickets available at Brattle Theatre Box Office 


TICKET INFORMATION: 876-6837 


40 BRATTLE STREET - CAMB. - HARVARD SQ. 


PLAY 


compiled by Skip Ascheim 


ABSENT FRIENDS. Alan Ayckbourn farce 
about contemporary relationships. 
Presented by the New Repertory Theatre at 
the Newton Arts Center, 61 Washington 
Park, Newton (332-1646), through No- 
vember 22. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday, at 
5 and 8:30 p.m. on Saturday, and at 2 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $9 to $12; $2 discount for 
students and seniors. (See review in this 


issue.) 

AFTER THE FIRST DEATH. Solo per- 
formance by Julie Rochlin, described as a 
“physical, spoken, and visual litany for the 
dead based on personal experience of 
loss." At Mobius, 354 Congress Street, 
Boston (542-7416), November 13 through 
22. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Friday through 
Sunday. Tix $6. 

AGNES OF GOD. John Pielmeier’s convent 
potboiler, about a young nun who delivers a 
baby of unknowh — some think unearthly 
— paternity. Presented by the Mission Hill 
Theatre Group at the Mass College of Art, 
Huntington Avenue, Boston (269-4576; 
522-2922) , through November 14. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday. Tix $6. 
THE AMERICAN WRITER’S SERIES. 
Script-in-hand performances of works-in- 
progress. November 9: The _ Einheit 
Principle, by Daniel Kinch, about former 
Nazis and American agents during the 
period of the ‘‘dirty war’ in Argentina. 
Presented by New Voices at the First and 
Second Church, Berkeley and Marlborough 
Streets, Boston (357-5667). Curtain is at 
7:30 p.m. on Monday. Tix $5. 

THE ANGRY TUXEDOS STRIKE BACK. 
New show by the troupe named for its irate 
attire, a “‘cosmic attack on contemporary 
culture’ that includes improvisations and 
“neo-conservative-revisionist folksongs."’ 
At the Village Coach House, 204 Washing- 
ton Street, Brookline (782-3620) , through 
November 8. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $5. 

THE ATLANTIC BEACHES. A “bit- 
tersweet tragedy of fidelity,’’ by Marguerite 
(Hiroshima, Mon Amour) Duras, about a 
woman waiting for a lover sent by her 
husband. In this American premiere produc- 
tion, “‘a lightning-field of live niicrophones 
will intercept and electrify the wife’s erotic 
story of desolation."’ Presented by Theatre 
S. as part of its Trans/Actions series at St. 
Peter's Church, 838 Massachusetts Av- 
enue, Cambridge (625-6087) , November 6 
through 21. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday 
and at 8 and 10 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $10; 
$6.50 for students. 

A BINTEL BRIEF. A composite of sketches 
and songs detailing the Jewish immigrant 
experience, adapted (in English) from the 
advice column of America’s most influential 
Yiddish newspaper, the Forward. The show 
isn’t particularly noteworthy for its 
dramatics, what with the cast reading the 
missives and then taking turns as the 
Forward editor who replies; and the songs 
are more or less plopped on, like cream 
cheese on a bagel, after every couple of 
letters. But eschewing matzo-of-the-earth 
clichés, A Bintel Brief’s affecting language 
— powerful and direct — and bouncy 
klezmer music are like chicken soup for the 
soul. Presented by the Jewish Theater of 
New England at the Leventhal-Sidman 
Jewish Community Center, 333 Nahanton 
Street, Newton (965-7410, extension 169) , 
through November 15. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
on Saturday and at 3 and 8 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $7 to $12. 

LA CAGE AUX FOLLES. Larry Kert stars 
as Georges, the owner of a St.-Tropez drag 
club, and Harvey Evans as Albin, his star 
performer and lover, in this national touring 
version of the Jerry Herman/Harvey Fiers- 
tein extravaganza (Tony-winning “Best 
Musical”’ in 1984) based on the Jean Poiret 
play. At the Wang Center, 270 Tremont 
Street, Boston (482-9293), through No- 
vember 15. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Saturday (except Friday November 
6, press night, at 7:30) , with matinees at 2 
p.m. on Wednesday and Saturday and at 3 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $10.50 to $37.50. 
(See story in this issue.) 

CATS. Return of the glitz- and pretension- 
laden extravaganza, a musicalization of T.S. 
Eliot's whimsical collection Old Possum's 
Book of Practical Cats. Composer Andrew 
Lloyd Webber and director Trevor Nunn 
have appropriated the central idea of the 
verse — the anthropomorphizing of cats — 
and piled it high with flash-dancing hoohah 
next to which Busby Berkeley starts to look 
like Beckett. Occasionally things stand 
close to still — the verse simply sung, the 
mood sweetly ironic — just long enough for 
a smaller-scale magic to be sniffed in the air. 
Ultimately, though, this three-hour ode to 
overproduction — of both sound and 
furryness — becomes numbing. At the 
Shubert Theater, 265 Tremont Street, 
Boston (426-4520) , through November 7. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and at 2 and 8 
p.m. on Saturday. Tix $21 to $40. 
CHERRY. Premiere run of the musical that, 
“inspired by Scollay Squarish vaudeville, 
takes you from the tenderness of young love 
to the mechanisms of 20th-century 
survival."’ At Nucleo Eclettico, 216 Hanover 
Street, Boston (367-8056), indefinitely. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Saturday. Tix $10 to $12. 

THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. Lillian Heliman’s 
drama about two schoolteachers accused 
by a vindictive student of being lesbians. At 
the Footlight Club, Eliot Street, Jamaica 
Plain (524-6506), November 13 through 
21. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday. Tix $8. 

COLL-AGE. An installation and per- 
formance that takes ‘‘a humorous and 
sensitive look at aging." At the Burlington 


Public Museum, Cambridge 


and Bedford 
Streets, Burlington (272-2939) , November 
7 and 8. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Saturday 
and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Free. 

THE DIARY OF ANNE FRANK. The play by 
Frances Goodrich and Albert Hackett, 
about the Amsterdam adolescent who, with 
her family, hid from the Nazis for more than 
two years. The production, directed by 
Daniel Schay, features Joseph Costa and 
Stephanie Clayman, with Ingrid Sonnichsen 
as Shelley Winters. At the Merrimack 
Repertory Theatre, Liberty Hall, 50 East 
Merrimack Street, Lowell (454-3926), 
through November 28. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
on Monday and Wednesday through Satur- 
day and at 2 and 7 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $10 
to $17; $7 to $12 for students and seniors. 
DRACULA: A MUSICAL 

John Aschenbrenner and Douglas John- 
son's musical version of the classic horror 
tale featuring the original bat-man. At 
StageWest, 1 Columbus Center, Springfield 
(413-781-2340), through November 14. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through 
Saturday and at 7:30 p.m. on Sunday, with 
matinees at 2 p.m. on Wednesday and 
Sunday and at 4 p.m. on Saturday (Novem- 
ber 14 only) and a special performance at 
midnight on Friday the 13th. Tix $10 to 
$22.50. 

EXTREMITIES. William Mastrosimone’s 
lurid study of a near-rape victim's ven- 
geance. At Your Theatre, 71 Maxfield 
Street, New Bedford (993-0772), Novem- 
ber 11 through 21. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Wednesday through Saturday and at’ 2:30 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $6 to $8; discounts for 
Students and seniors. 

THE FLYING KARAMAZOV BROTHERS. 
The master jugglers and punsters who don’t 
fly or speak Russian. At Spingold Theater, 
Brandeis University, Waltham (736-3400) , 
November 10 through 15. Curtain is at 7:30 
p.m. on Tuesday, at 8 p.m. Wednesday 
through Friday, at 6 and 9 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 7 p.rn. on Sunday, with a 
matinee at 10 a.m. on Thursday. Tix $15. 
FORBIDDEN BROADWAY 1987. The latest 
Boston edition of Gerard Alessandrini’s 
musical feast cooks the goose of Broadway 
into a parodistic p&té that’s perfectly 
delicious. Of course, the satire’s affection is 
a given: where Broadway's concerned, 
nothin’ says lovin’ like being shoved into 
Alessandrini’s oven. And at Forbidden 
Broadway's best, Alessandrini’s lyric wick- 
edness (the tunes are Broadway's own) is 
abetted by first-class impersonation by the 
show's long-running cast. At the Terrace 
Room, Boston Park Plaza Hotel, 64 Arling- 
ton Street, Boston (357-8384) , indefinitely. 
Curtain is. at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday, 
at 7 and 10 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 and 
6 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $15 to $21.50. 

THE FOREIGNER. Larry Shue’s Off Broad- 
way comedy hit, about a shy guy who 
pretends not to be able to speak English. At 
the Foothills Theatre, Worcester Center, 
Worcester (754-4018), November 12 
through December 6. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Thursday and Friday, at 5 and 9 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 2 and 8 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $9 to $16. 

FRENCH ROLLS AND A NICE 
VINAIGRETTE. Workshop performance of 
Kevin Tudish’s new play, about three 
Cambridge tenants dealing with a housing 
crisis. At the Alley Theatre, 1253 Cam- 
bridge Street, Cambridge (491-8166), 
November 9 and 10. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Monday and Tuesday. Tix $2. 

GUILTY CHILDREN. Improvisational com- 
edy. At Cantares, 13 Springfield Street, 
Cambridge (782-8799), indefinitely. Cur- 
tain is at 8:30 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $6. Also 
at Dick Doherty's Comedy Vault, 124 
Boylston Street, Boston (267-6626), in- 
definitely. Curtain is at 9 p.m. on Thursday. 
Tix $6. 

HARPIES BIZARRE. Lydia  Sargent's 
feminist satire “looks at the situation of 
women through the eyes of Jerry Payswell 
and His All Gals Choir.’’ At the Newbury 
Street Theater, 565 Boylston Street, Boston 
(262-7779), November 13 through De- 
cember 19. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday 
and Saturday. Tix $4 to $6; free preview on 
Friday. 

HAY FEVER. Noe! Coward’s 1924 comedy, 
about the eccentric Bliss family and their 
weekend guests. At the Lyric Stage, 54 
Charles Street, Boston (742-8703), 
through November 29. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Wednesday through Friday, at 5 and 8:30 
p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $10 to $13. (See review in this issue.) 
THE HOUSE OF BLUE LEAVES. John 
Guare’s 1971 black comedy, about Artie 
Shaughnessy, a zookeeper who longs to be 
a Hollywood songwriter but finds his 
ambitions thwarted by a wacko wife, a ditzy 
mistress, a psychotic son, and an odd-lot 
assortment of uninvited guests. Under the 
supple direction of David Wheeler, the 
Trinity ensemble delivers a funny and 
poignant production, with Peter Gerety's 
sweaty, soulful, and intensely average Artie 
a notable portrait of a nobody. At Trinity 
Repertory Company, 201 Washington 
Street, Providence, Rhode Isiand 
(401-351-4242), through November 15. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through 
Saturday and at 7 p.m. on Sunday, with 2 
p.m. matinees on Wednesday, Saturday 
(November 7 only) , and Sunday. Tix $16 to 
$24. 

PLL BE BACK BEFORE MIDNIGHT! A 
serviceable if not spectacular Boston-area 
premiere production of Peter Colley’s com- 
edy-thriller, which is set in a remote 
farmhouse where the electricity goes off like 
clockwork. The play is hardly a giant step 
for bogeymankind, but at least it amuses 


with its mix of Deathtrap and claptrap. 
Toward the beginning, the show's a howler 
— boldly derivative and drolly ominous. But 
as the evening progresses (and it’s a short 
one that seems to drag on forever), the 
tension comes to emanate not from our fear 
of what will happen next but from anti- 
cipating the inevitable: it's like waiting for 


_ the other ‘‘boo"’ to drop. At the Nickerson 


Theatre, 30 Accord Park Drive, Norwell 
(871-2400), through November 29. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Thursday, 
at 8:30 p.m. on Friday and Saturday, and at 
7 p.m, on Sunday, with 2 p.m. matinees on 
Saturday and Sunday. Tix $14 to $17. 

I NEVER SANG FOR MY FATHER. Touring 
revival of Robert Anderson's play, starring 
Daniel J. Travanti, Harold Gould, and 
Dorothy McGuire. At the Providence Per- 
forming Arts Center, 220 Weybosset Street, 
Providence (401-421-2997) , November 13 
through 15. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday, at 
2 and 8 p.m. on Saturday, and at 2 and 7 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $23.50 to $29.50; 
discounts for students and seniors. 

IN PRAISE OF CABARET. Tim Kutzmark 
hosts an evening devoted to the cabaret 
arts, featuring Broadway belter Jodi Cape- 
less, singer/songwriter Annie Dinerman, 
and the jazz duo Lynne Jackson and Mike 
Palter. Presented by WERS in the Thomas 
Jefferson Ballroom, Lafayette Hotel, Bos- 
ton, November 8. Curtain is at 4 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $10. 

THE LIFE AT GROUND ZERO. Premiere of 
local physician and author Samuel Shem’s 
play, about three people — a pro-nuke 
military officer, his wife, and his brother, a 
peacenik doctor — “trying to come to 
terms with life in the nuclear age."’ At the 
Blackburn Theater Company, 8 Elm Street, 
Gloucester (283-9410), November 13 
through December 13. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Friday through Sunday. Tix $10 to $12.50; 
discounts for students and seniors. 
LOOKING FOR AN ECHO. Script-in-hand 
performance of Frank Shefton’s new play, 
about a black singing group struggling to 
make it big. Presented by the Provincetown 
Repertory Theatre of Boston at the Leland 
Center, Boston Center for the Arts, 543 
Tremont Street, Boston (542-5504), No- 
vember 8. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Sunday. 
Suggested donation $3. 

LOOT. Joe Orton's corpse-based . farce 
satirizes crooks, police, and the rest of the 
middle class. At the Alley Theatre, 1253 
Cambridge Street, Cambridge (491-8166) , 
through December 12. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Sunday. Tix $12. (See 
review in this issue.) 

NEWORKS. Series of readings of new 
plays. November 8: Spitting into the Wind, 
by Laura Browder. November 15: 
Leonardo, by Kim Alan Pederson. At the 
New Ehrlich Theatre, £39 ‘Tremont Street, 
Boston (482-6316) . Curtain is at 7 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $3. 

NEWS FROM CRAZY HORSE. Mixec- 
media performance — of works by Brecht, 
Apollinaire, Duke Ellington, Woody Guthrie, 
and others — by poet Mark Pawlak, poet 
and musician Dick Lourie, and director 
Steve Seidel. Presented by the October 
Poetry Theater at the Performance Place, 
Elizabeth Peabody House, 277 Broadway, 
Somerville (623-5510) , through November 
15. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Friday through 
Sunday. Tix $7; $5 for students and seniors. 
(See review in this issue.) 

NUNSENSE. Dan Goggin's Off Broadway 
musical, which won the 1986 Outer Critics’ 
Circle Award, recounts the trials of the Little 
Sisters of Hoboken, who stage a talent 
show in order to raise money to bury four of 
their number, inadvertently poisoned by the 
convent cook. Most of the onstage 
shenanigans — excluding an amusing 
“dying-nun ballet’ and a ventriloquist act 
featuring surly Sister Mary Annette — by 
the show's five singing, dancing, habit-clad 
nuns are about as dumb as the premise. At 
the Charles Playhouse, 74 Warrenton 
Street, Boston (426-6912), through Janu- 
ary 3. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through 
Friday and at 6 and 9 p.m. on Saturday, with 
matinees at 2 p.m. on Thursday and at 3 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $15.50 to $26.50; half 
price for students, seniors, and clergy at 
Thursday matinee. 

OLIVER! Lione! Bart's musicalization of 
Charles Dickens’s Oliver Twist. At the 
Wheelock Family Theatre, 180 Riverway, 
Boston (734-5203) , through November 22. 
Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $6. 
(See review in this issue.) 

THE OTHER BOSTON TEA PARTY. Jack 
Carroll's play, commissioned to celebrate 
the Constitution's bicentennial, is about 
Samuel Adams. Presented by Theatre in 
Process at Gardner Auditorium, Massachu- 
setts State House, Beacon Street, Boston 
(267-1053) , November 9. Curtain is at 11 
a.m. on Monday. Free. 

PHOBIAS! THE MUSICAL. NETworks, the 
New Ehrlich’s resident comedy troupe, 
explores such exotic contemporary 
maladies as “‘octadecaphobia’’ — fear of 
the '80s. The story concerns a young 
woman who has locked herself in her room 
for the past 14 years (must've had a touch 
of septadecaphobia as well) .~At the New 
Ehrlich Theatre, 539 Tremont Street, Bos- 
ton (482-6316), through November 22. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday, 
at 5 and 8:30 p.m. on Saturday, and at 2 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $8 to $15. 

REUNION and THE GREAT NEBULA IN 
ORION. Two one-acts dating from the early 
‘70s, when making contact was the thing. 
David Mamet's Reunion, in which a recover- 
ing alcoholic is reunited with his daughter 
after a 20-year separation, is an artificially 
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‘sweetened trifle, whereas Lanford Wilson's - 


The Great Nebula in Orion, about two 


college chums who meet by chance years — 


later, is pungent with natural juices both 
sweet and sour. The Mamet's negligible, but 
under Laurie Zallen’s fluid and exacting 


' direction, Kristin Johnson and Sally 


Schwager invest Wilson's off-the-rack ma- 
terial with couturier credibility, ending up 
luxuriating in desolation. At the Charlestown 
Working Theater, 442 Bunker Hill Street, 
Charlestown (242-3534) , through Novem- 
ber 21. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday and at 2 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $10. 
SHEAR MADNESS. The dramatis person- 
ae of this audience-participation whodunit, 
which at seven years of age has enjoyed a 
run longer than Rapunzel’s tresses, con- 
tinue to comb Newbury Street for the 
murderer of a classical pianist who lived 
over the beauty salon where the show is set. 
At the Charles Playhouse, Stage Il, 74 
Warrenton Street, Boston (426-5225), 
indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday, at 6:30 and 9:30 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 3 and 7:30 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $16 to $19; $10 for seniors and 
student rush. 

SHEBOPPIN’. The new ‘60s musical, set in 
a beauty parlor and featuring 25 of the most 
popular songs of the '50s and "60s, created 
by Fran Charnas, Michael Oster, and John 
B. Welch. Sheboppin’ tries desperately to 
convince you it’s a great ball of fire, and 
indeed there are sparks; but most of it, a 
tedious and silly dramaturgical effort, could 
be put out with your fingers. Still, the four 
young performers are talented, and each 
has her musical moment to shine — 
whether in praise of Jerry Lee Lewis or of 
female masochism. At the Wilbur Theatre, 
246 Tremont Street, Boston (423-4008) , 
through November 22. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Tuesday through Friday and at 6 and 9:30 
p.m. on Saturday, with matinees at 2 p.m. 
on Thursday and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$19.50 to $27.50. 

SHE LOVES ME. The 1963 romantic 
musical comedy by Sheldon Harnick and 
Jerry Bock. At the Turtle Lane Playhouse, 
283 Melrose Street, Newton (244-0169), 
November 13 through December 12. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday and 
at 7 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $7 to $12. 
SNEAKY. William Yellow Robe'’s drama of 
Native American life concerns the conflicts 
among three Assiniboine brothers who 
reunite after the death of their mother and 


scheme to provide her a traditional burial. 


Presented by New World Theater at the 
Hampden Theater, UMass, Amherst 
(413-545-2511), through November 7. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday. 
Tix $5; $3 for students and seniors. 

SWEET CHARITY. The 1986 Tony-winning 
revival, in a touring production starring 
Donna McKechnie of A Chorus Line fame, is 
a triumph of terpsichorean style over 
content. Essentially a silly if rather cynical 
fable about a down-on-her-luck dance hall 
hostess looking (in all the wrong places) for 
love, the show was created by the late Bob 
Fosse and, from top hats to undulating 


‘ bottoms, bears his angular choreographic 


signature. As Charity Hope Valentine, 
McKechnie is likable and indefatigable. And 
if the 1966 musical (especially Neil Simon's 
book, based on Fellini's The Nights of 
Cabiria), shows its age, the dancing — a 
mesh of mechanized sexuality and veiled 
threat — does anything and everything but 
creak. At the Colonial Theatre, 106 
Boylston Street, Boston (426-9366), 
through November 8. Curtain is at 8 p.m, on 
Friday, at 2 and 8 p.m. on Saturday, and at 
3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $21 to $40. 
TALKING WITH. Evocative and comic 
series of vignettes, by Jane Martin, explor- 
ing many facets of female experience. At 
the Old South Church, 645 Boylston Street, 
Boston (536-1970), November 6 through 
14. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday. Tix $5; $3 for students and 
seniors. 

TODAY, | AM A FOUNTAIN PEN. Israel 
Horovitz’s: Off Broadway hit (part of a 
trilogy based on Morley Torgov’s A Good 
Place to Come From that also includes A 
Rosen By Any Other Name and The Chopin 
Playoffs) is a gentle coming-of-age comedy 
set in a Jewish home in Saute Ste. Marie, 
Canada, during the early days of World War 
ll. At the Gloucester Stage Company, 267 
East Main Street, Gloucester (281-4099) , 
through December 6. Curtain is at 8:30 p.m. 
Wednesday through Friday, at 6 and 9 p.m. 
on Saturday, and at 5 p.m. on Sunday.. Tix 
$11 to $14.50. 

WAIT UNTIL DARK. After decades of 
suspense films that seem like a day at the 
slaughterhouse, Frederick Knott's talky, 
rather than taut, melodrama — in which a 
blind woman takes on three petty crooks 
trying to salvage a botched drug deal — 
looks positively quaint. It’s a slice-and-dice 
drama that's strictly veg-o-matic, and here 
the acting is dull-edged: Susy (remember 
the feisty Audrey Hepburn in the movie?) is 
reduced to Susy Creamcheese, the sicko 
killer Harry Roat to a harmless creep, and 
the supporting crooks to the gang that 
couldn't loot straight. At the Theatre of 
Newburyport, 75 Water Street, New- 
buryport (462-3332), through November 
8. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday and at 2 p.m: on Sunday. Tix $8 to 
$12. 

WHEN DREAMS COME TRUE. Script-in- 
hand performance of June Calendar’s new 
play. Presented by the Provincetown Re- 
pertory Theatre of Boston at the Leland 
Center, Boston Center for the Arts, 543 
Tremont Street, Boston (542-5504), No- 
vember 15. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Sunday. 
Suggested donation $3. 

YES TO EVERYTHING! Actress/dancer 
Daena Giardella in a solo performance; her 
“characters in motion’ are concerned with 
everything from contemporary social issues 
to personal stories. At the Cambridge 
Multicultural Arts Center, 41 Second Street, 
Cambridge (577-1400) , November 13 and 
14. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday. Tix $8; $6 for students and 
seniors. 
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lusical 
WHEELOCK FAMILY THEATRE 


OLIVER! 


Nov. 6 Concert 
B.U. CONCERT HALL 
ALEA Ill — ALL 
THOSE 
AMERICANS 


Nov. 6 & 7 Dance 
ALUMNI AUDITORIUM — 
NORTHEASTERN 


LEWITSKY DANCE 


Nov. 7 Opera 
SYMPHONY HALL 


FIDELIO 


BOSTIX also sells ‘2 price tickets 
on the day of the performance to 
many arts events.* Stop by our 
booth for info. 


*"BASEDONAVAILABILITY 
VISIT US AT 


with the NEW American 
Repertory Theatre 
3-PLAY PASS | 
3 PLAYS FOR ONLY $48! 


Use your 3-Play Pass for any combination of 
1987-88 season productions including: 


GILETTE 


A New American Play 

by William Hauptman 

Directed by David Wheeler 

Joins the repertory November 27 


RIGHT YOU ARE 
(IF YOU THINK YOU ARE) 


by Luigi Pirandello Adapted & Directed by 
Robert Brustein 
Join the repertory December 11 


QUARTET 
A Postmodern Performance Piece 


by Heiner Muller 
Directed by Robert Wilson 
Joins the repertory February 5 


MOTION 


DESIGNED FOR KOMEN 


AS —. ON “DONAHUE” 


482-0930 


PARTIES 


MUSICAL RE REVUE! 


* BACHELORETTE BIRTHDAY 
PARTIES 


“Smack i in the heart of 


“INNOCENTLY Bost ” 
NAUGHTY” ‘on’s theater district 


100 Warrenton St., Boston 


PACKAGE 


SUPERB 
DINNER/SHOW 
AVAILABLE! 


THE FALL OF THE HOUSE OF USHER 
A Music Theatre Premiere 

Music by Philip Glass 

Lyrics by Arthur Yorinks 

Book by Arthur Yorinks & Philip Glass 

Directed by Richard Foreman Music directed by 
Richard Pittman 

Based on the story by Edgar Allen Poe 

Joins the repertory May 13 


A Riddle. 


It’s much better fresh. 
.Cold or warm. 

If it’s not clean, it can 
make you 
sick. 

We all use 
it — from 
presidents 
to newborn 
infants. 

Animals, 
trees, insects, 
and plants 
use it, too. 

What is it? 
It’s air, that 
substance that none of us 
can live without. 


‘allace Garrison/index Stock International inc 


The National Wildlife 
Federation is doing its 
part in America’s quest for 
a healthy 
environment 
You can, too. 

Join the 
National 
Wildlife 
Federation, 
1412 16th 
Street, NW, 
Washington, 
DC 
20036-2266. 


We care about clean air. 


Working for the Nature of Tomorrow, 
NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION 


’TIS A PITY SHE’S A WHORE 
A Poetic Masterpiece 


by John Ford 
Directed by JoAnne Akalaitis 
Joins the repertory May 27 


See any three plays for just $16 a 
ticket! 


AMERICAN 
REPERTORY 
THEATRE 


64 Brattle Street, Cambridge, MA 
02138 


Order your 3-PLAY PASS 
By phone, 547-8300 or by mail, 
CZ) Please send me more info on 
5-Play subscription 

C new 3-Play Pass 

Name 


Address 
City State Zip 


cr 


2861 ‘9 YAGW3AON NOILOAS ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS 3HL 


« 
AN EVENING OF AFRICAN MUSIC: 
EAST & WEST 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 12, & P.M. ee 
DJIMO KOUYATE — SENEGAL ie 
kora — 21 
SELESHE DAMESSAE — 
— 3 sting ire f. 
JAMES K. MAKUBUYA — UGA} or 
1 string fiddle & 8 string lyre : 
NEWTONVILLE, MA 
964-3424 
Funded by the Art 
ial Exchange Program 
of Mass 
| ENTERTAINMENT CENTER 
i 
\ 
FANEUIL HALL 
723-5181 
& 
\ 
x 
EVERY WED., THURS. & FRI. AT 8 P.M. AND SAT. AT 7:30 P.M. , Ba ants 
| 
| 
>». 
| 
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These listings run from Friday, Nov. 6 to Friday, 
Nov. 13. 


BOSTON 


BEACON HILL |, if & Ill (723-8110) 

1 Beacon St. 

|: Fire and Ice: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:20, 5:30, 
7:30, 9:35 

it: Hiding Out: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 5:25, 
7:25, 9:25 

i: Prince of Darkness: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 
5:20, 7:25, 9:30; Tues., Wed., Thurs., no 7:25 


show 

CHARLES |, I! & tit (227-1330) 

195 Cambridge Street 

i: Made in Heaven: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:30, 
7:40.10 , 

it: The Hidden: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:30, 5:45, 
7:50, 10 

i: Hello Again: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:45, 9:55 ; 

CHER! I, & (536-2870) 

50 Dalton Street 

i: Suspect: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:30, 5:45, 8, 
10:15; Fri., Sat., midnight. 

it: Fatal Attraction: 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10; Fri., 
Sat., midnight 

lll: The Princess Bride: through Thurs., 1:30, 
3:40, 5:50, 8:10, 10:15; Fri., Sat., 12:05 a.m. 
CINEMA ALLSTON (277-2140) 

214 Harvard Ave. 

The Hidden: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Fatal Beauty: through Thurs. Call for times. 
CINEMA 57 | & li (482-1222) 

200 Stuart Street 

|: Fatal Beauty: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:35, 9:45; Fri., Sat, 11:45 

it: Deathwish IV: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5:15, 7:20, 
9:30; Fri., Sat, 11:30 


7:15, 10:15; Sun.,no 10 a.m. show; Fri., Sat., 
midnight 

it: Cry Freedom: through Thurs., 7, 10 

il: Hope & Glory: through Thurs., 10:15 a.m., 1, 
4, 7:15, 9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight; Sun., no 10:15 
a.m. show 

IV: Pve Heard the Mermaids Singing: through 
Thurs., 10:30 a.m., 12:30, 2;30, 5, 7:45, 10; Fri., 
Sat., midnight; Sun. no 10:30 a.m. show 

V: Baby Boom: through Thurs., 10:30 a.m., 12:45, 
2:45, 5, 7:30, 10; Sun. no 10:30 a.m. show; Fri., 
Sat., midnight 

Vi: The Sicilian: 
2:45, 5, 7:30, 9:45; 


Thurs,, 10 a.m., 12:30, 
Wed., no 10 a.m. show 


Vil: Eat the Rich: Thurs., 10:15 a.m., 
12:30, 2:45, 5, 7:30, 9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight; 
Sun. no 10:15 a.m. show; Fri. no’10:15 a.m., 
12:30, and 2:45 show 

Vill: My Life as a Dog: 10:15 a.m., 12:30, 2:45, 5, 
7:30; Sun., no 10:15 a.m. show 

Dirty Dancing: through Thurs., 10 

Chuck Berry: Heil! Hail! Rock 'n’ Roll: Fri., Sat., 


4 Thurs., 10:15 a.m., 12:30, 
2:45, 5, 7:30, 9:45; Sun. nO 30:15. em. show 
Street Trash: Fri., Sat., midnight. 

X: Where's Boston?: through Thurs. 10 a.m., 11 
am., noon, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5; Sun. only 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 
NICKELODEON CINEMA (424-1500) 

34 Cummington Street 

k: Maurice: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7:15, 30; Fri., 
Sat., 12:30 a.m. 

lt: Sammy and Rosie Get Laid: through 1, 
3, 5:15, 7:30, 9:45; Fri.; Sat., 

tt: Barfly: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 
10:15; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 


IV: Dark Eyes: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:50, 
10:10; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

V: The Glass Menagerie: through Thurs., 1:15, 4, 
7:15, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:30 a.m. 

PARIS (267-8181) 

841 Boylston Street 

Less Than Zero: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:45, 10 

VILLAGE CINEMA (325-0303) 

Westbrook Shopping Center, Rte. 1, West 
Roxbury 

Someone To Watch Over Me: Fri., Sat., 7:10, 9; 
Sun.-Thurs. 7:30; Sun. mat 5:30 


BROOKLINE 


CHESTNUT HILL (277-2500) 

Route 9 at Hammond Street 

|. Suspect: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 7:20, 9:55 
ll. The Princess Bride: through Thurs., 12:30, 3, 
5:25, 7:45, 10 

i. Fatal Attraction: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 
4:55, 7:25, 10 

IV. Cry Freedom: through Thurs., 12:30, 3:45, 7, 
10 

Rainbow Brite and the Star Stealer: Sat., Sun., 
noon 

CIRCLE CINEMA (566-4040) 

Cleveland Circle. Call for schedule changes after 
Wed. 

|: Less than Zero: through Thurs. Call for times. 
ll: Sicilian: through Thurs. Call for times. 

I: Prince of Darkness: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Vi: Hello Again: through Thurs. Call for times. 
V: Amazon Women on the Moon: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

COOLIDGE CORNER (734-2500) 

290 Harvard Street 

i: The Funeral: daily 5, 7:20, 9:40; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 12:30, 2:45 

il. Tampopo: daily 7:40; Sat., Sun. mat., 3:20 
My Life as A Dog: daily 5:30, 9:50; Sat., Sun. 
mat., 1:10 


CAMBRIDGE 


BRATTLE (876-6837) 
40 Brattle St., near Harvard Square 
to Cambodia: Fri., Sat., 4, 6, 8 

Orpheus: Fri., Sat., 1, 4:15 7:35 
Blood of a Poet: Fri., Sat, 3, 6:20 
Mata Hari: Sun., 4:15, 7:45 
Garden of Allah: Sun., 2:45, 6:05, 9:30 
Angel Face: Mon., 4:30, 7:55 
The Set Up: Mon., 6:15, 9:45 
A Queer Kind of Film, program Ill: Tues., 8 
Juliet of the Spirits: Wed., 2:30, 7:20 
Investigation of Citizen Above Suspicion: Wed., 
5:10, 9:55 
Eyes Without a Face: Thurs., 4, 7:55 
dudex: Thurs., 5:45, 9:45 
Night of the Hunter: Fri., 4:15, 7:45 
The Scarlet Letter: Fri., 6:05, 9:40 
HARVARD SQUARE THEATRE (864-4581) 
10 Church Street 

and Rosie Get Laid: through Thurs., 
12:15, 2:25, 4:45, 7:40, 10:15; Fri., Sat., 12:15 
a.m. 
ll. Less than Zero: through Thurs., noon, 2:10, 
4:30, 7:30, 9:40; Fri., Sat., midnight 
it: Eat the Rich: through Thurs., 7:40, 10; Fri., 
Sat., midnight 
I've Heard the Mermaids Singing: through 
Thurs., 1:10, 3:20, 5:30, 
IV: Barfly: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 5, 7:50, 
10:15; Fri., Sat. 12:15 a.m. 
V: Cry Freedom: 12:50, 3:45, 7, 9:45 
Rocky Horror Picture Show: Fri., Sat., 12:30 


Maurice: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 5, 7:30, 10 


ARLINGTON, Capitol (648-4340) 


"204 Mass. Ave. 


Someone To Watch Over Me: through Thurs. 


Like Father, Like Son: through Thurs., 7, 9 
BEVERLY, Cabot St. Cinema (927-3677) 

286 Cabot St. 

The Big Easy: Fri., Sat., 5:15, 7:15, 9:15; 

Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs: Fri., 1, 2:50, 
4:40 

Roxanne: Mon., Tues., 4:50, 7, and 9:10 

The Witches of Eastwick: Wed., Thurs., 5:15, 8 
Jean de Florette: starts Fri. the 13th, 5:15, 8 
BRAINTREE, General Cinema I-IV (848-1070) 
South Shore Plaza 

The Untouchables: through Thurs., 4, 7:15, 9:30 
Made in Heaven: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:20, 
7:35, 9:40 

Suspect: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7:20, 9:50 

The Sicilian: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 7:30, 
9:50 

Prince of Darkness: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:15, 7:30, 9:40 

BROCKTON, Westgate Mall (588-5050) 

Hello Again: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:15, 7:30, 


9:45 

Out: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 
7:49, 9:55 
Less than Zero: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:30, 5:40, 
7:45, 9:50 
Made in Heaven: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:15, 
7:20, 9:30 
Fatal Attraction: through Thurs., 1:45, 4:30, 7, 
9:30 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs: Sat., Sun., 
1, 3, 5 
Dirty Dancing: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 
7:40, 9:45 
Prince of Darkness: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:20, 7:30, 9:40 
BROCKTON, USA Cinemas |-IV (963-1010) 


Route 27 


i: The Hidden: through Thurs., 12:45, 5:10, 9:40 
Fatal Beauty: through Thurs., 3:10, 7:20 

i: Suspect: through Thurs., 12:25, 2:45, 5, 7:15, 
9:30 

i: Deathwish IV: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7, 9:15 
IV: Russkies: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7, 9 
BURLINGTON, General Cinema I-IV (272-4410) 
Route 128, exit 42 

|: Hello Again: through Thurs., 1, 3:25, 5:25, 7:45, 
9:50 

i: The Hidden: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:25, 5:20, 
7:40, 9:50 

lll: Less than Zero: through Thurs., 1, 3:25, 5:25, 
7:40, 9:50 

IV: Suspect: through Thurs., 1:15, 4:15, 7:20, 
9:50 


DANVERS, USA Cinemas I-VI (593-2100) 

Route 128, exit 24 

i: Suspect: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 5, 7:20, 
9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:45 

li: Less than Zero: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7, 9:30; 
Fri., Sat., 11:30 

i: Baby Boom: through Thurs., 12:45, 2:45, 5, 
7:30, 9:50; Fri., Sat, 11:40 

IV: The Princess Bride: through Thurs., 1:10, 
3:10, 5:10, 7:15, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 11:40 

V: Made in Heaven: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:10, 
7:30, 9:45; Fri., Sat., 11:40 

Vi: Prince of Darkness: through Thurs., 12:45, 
3:10, 5:20, 7:40, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 11:50 
DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mall (599-3122) 

Route 128, exit 24. 

t: Deathwish IV: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:50, 
5:20, 7:40, 10:10 

li. Fatal Attraction: through Thurs., 12:10, 2:30, 
5, 7:20, 10 

DEDHAM, Community (326-1463) 

578 High St. 

Like Father, Like Son: through Thurs., 7, 9:05 
No Way Out: through Thurs., 7, 9:05 

DEDHAM, Showcase 10 (326-4955) 

950 Providence St. 

|. Russkies: through Thurs. Call for times. 

il. Fatal Attraction: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
Il. Hiding Out: through Thurs. Call for times. 

IV. Masters of the Universe: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

V. Dirty Dancing: through Thurs. Call for times. 
VI. Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs: through 
Thurs. Cail for times. 

Vil. Hello Again: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vill. Fatal Beauty: through Thurs. Call for times. 
IX. The Hidden: through Thurs. Call for times. 
X. Near Dark: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Predator: through Thurs. Call for times. 

Less than Zero: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Deathwish IV: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
FRAMINGHAM, Genera! Cinema !-V! (235-8020) 
Route 9, Shopper’s World 

Prince of Darkness: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:20, 9:45 

Fatal Attraction: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:30, 7:20, 
9:40 


The Fourth Protocol: through Thurs., 4:20, 7:20, 
9:40 

Weeds: through Thurs., 7:30 

The Princess Bride: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:20, 
5:20, 7:35, 9:40 

Less than Zero: through Thurs., 1, 3:05, 5:05, 
7:20, 9:40 

Made in Heaven: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:20, 
7:40, 9:50 

trough Thus, 1:15, 3:20, 5:20, 7:45, 


Cinemas I-IV (337-5353) 

Hanover Mall, Rtes. 3 & 53 

|. The Princess Bride: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:20, 7:30, 9:30 

ll. Hello Again: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:20, 
7:30, 9:30 

ll. Prince of Darkness: through Thurs., 1:30, 
3:30, 5:25, 7:30, 9:30 

IV. Less than Zero: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:25, 7:30, 9:30 

HINGHAM Loring Hall Cinema (749-1400) 

65 Main St. 

Like Father, Like Son: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:15 
LEXINGTON, USA Cinemas |-Ii (862-3260) 

1794 Mass. Ave. 

|. Dirty Dancing: through Thurs., 7, 9; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 1,3, 5 

li. My Life as a Dog: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:20; 
Sat., Sun., mats. 1:05, 3:05, 5:10 

NATICK, USA Cinemas |-Vi (237-5840) 

Route 9, opposite Shopper's Worid 

i: Baby Boom: through Thurs., 12:50, 3:05, 5:15, 


7:30, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight 

lt: Hello Again: through Thurs., 12:30, 3:05, 5:15, 
7:50, 9:55; Fri. Sat., midnight 

Wl. Fatal Beauty: through Thurs., 12:45, 3:15, 
5:15, 7:50, 9:55; Fri., Sat., midnight 

IV: Deathwish IV: through Thurs., 12:50, 2:55, 
4:55, 8, 10: Fri., Sat., midnight 

V. The Hidden: through Thurs., 12:40, 3, 5:10, 
7:40, 9:50; Fri., Sat, midnight 

Vi: Suspect: through Thurs., 12:20, 2:40, 5, 7:25, 
9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight 

NEEDHAM, Movies 3 (444-6132), 924 Great Plain 
|. Like Father, Like Son: through Thurs., 7:20, 
9:25; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:10, 3:05, 5:05 

li. My Life as a Dog: through Thurs., 7:20, 9:15; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1:05, 3, 4:55 

til. Someone To Watch Over Me: through Thurs., 
7:10, 9:20; Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3, 5, 
NEWBURYPORT, Screening Room (462-3456) 
82 State St. 


84 Charing Cross Road: Fri., Sat., 7, 9; Sun., 8 
La Bamba: Wed., Thurs., 8; Fri. the 13th, 7, 9 
NEWTON, West Newton Cinema (964-6060) 
1296 Washington St. 

i: The Big Easy: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:30; Sat., 
mats., 1, 3, 5 

I've Heard the Mermaids Singing: due Fri. the 
13th 

tt: Wish You Were Here and film short Precious 
Images: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:30; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 1,3, 5 

i; Jean de Florett: through Thurs., 7:05, 9:35; 
Sat., Sun. mats. 1:30, 4 

IV. My Life as a Dog: through Thurs., 7:10, 9:35; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 12:30, 2:25, 4:30 

NORWELL, Queen Anne Cinema (871-0313) 
Rtes. 3 & 228 

Suspect: through Thurs., 7, 9:20 

NORWOOD, Cinema (762-8320) 

109 Central St. 

|. Like Father, Like Son: through Thurs., 7, 9; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 2 

li, Someone To Watch Over Me: through Thurs., 
7, 9; Sat. Sun. mats., 2 

PEABODY CINEMA (599-1310) 

North Shore Center 

i: The Hidden: through Thurs., 3:30, 7:30 - 

lt: Hello Again: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 
7:40, 9:40 

Ml. Dirty Dancing: 1:30, 5:30, 9:30 

Russkies: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5:15, 7:20, 9:20 
RANDOLPH Randolph Cinema (749-7963), 
Randolph Shopping Center, Memorial Dr. 

|: Like Father, Like Son: through Thurs., 7:15, 
9:20 

i: Someone To Watch Over Me: through Thurs., 
7:15, 9:20 

REVERE, Showcase Cinema (286-1660) 

Route 1 and Squire Road 

|: Hello Again: through Thurs. Call for times. 

Ut: Fatal Beauty: through Thurs. Call for times. 
It: Sicilian: through Thurs. Call for times. 

IV: Suspect: through Thurs. Call for times. 

V: The Hidden: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vi: Dirty Dancing: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vil: Less than Zero: through Thurs. Call for 


times. 

Vili: Fatal Attraction: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

IX: North Shore: through Thurs. Call for times. 
X: Masters of the Universe: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

Xk Can’t Buy Me Love: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Xi: Hiding Out: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
Xi: Nadine: through Thurs. Call for times. 

XIV: Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs: through 
Thurs. Call for times. 

Deathwish IV: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Made in Heaven: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Prince of Darkness: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Russkies: through Thurs. Call for times. 
SALEM, USA Cinemas |-Il (595-4700) 

East India Mall 

|. Fatal Beauty: Fri., Mon.-Thurs., 7:10, 9:10; Sat., 
Sun., 1, 3:10, 5:25, 7:40, 9:40 

li: Someone To Watch Over Me: Fri., Mon.- 
Thurs., 7, 9; Sat., Sun., 12:45, 3, 5:15, 7:30, 9:45 
it: Like Father Like Son: Fri., Mon.-Thurs., 7, 9; 
Sat., Sun., 1:15, 3:20, 5:30, 7:30, 9:30 
SOMERVILLE, USA Cinemas Assembly Sq. 
(628-7000) 

35 Middlesex Ave. 

I: Fatal Beauty: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:50, 10:15; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

ll: The Sicilian: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:50, 5:10, 
7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

MM: The Hidden: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:45, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 

IV: Made in Heaven: through Thurs., 1, 3:20, 
5:30, 8, 10:10; Fri., Sat, 12:10 a.m. 

V: Deathwish IV: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:30, 5:30, 
7:40, 10:10; Fri.. Sat., midnight 

Vi. The Princess Bride: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 
5:10, 7:50, 10:15; Fri., Sat., 12:05 

Vil: Suspect: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:50, 5:15, 
7:45, 10:10; Fri., Sat., 12:20 a.m. 

Vill: Hello Again: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:20, 
7:30, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 11:50 

IX: Baby Boom: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 5:10, 
7:55, 10:20; Fri., Sat., 12:20 a.m. 

X: Russkies: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 5:10, 7:40, 
9:50; Fri., Sat, 11:45 

Xt: Fatal Attraction: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:25, 
5, 7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

Xt: Prince of Darkness: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:45, 10; Fri., Sat., 11:55 
SOMERVILLE, Somerville (625-1081) 

55 Davis Sq. 

River's Edge: Fri., Sat., 6, 10; Sat. mat., 
Prick Up Your Ears: Fri., Sat., 8; Sat. mat., ¥ 
Harold and Maude: Sur., Mon., 8; Sun. <4 4:15 
King of Hearts: Sun., Mon., 6, 9:45; Sun. mat. 
2:10 

Mona Lisa: Wed., 6, 10 

Sid & Nancy: Wed., 8 

Videodrome: Thurs., 6:15, 9:45 

The Hunger: Thurs., 8 

Stand By Me: Fri., 6:15, 9:30 

Diner: Fri., 8 

WEYMOUTH, Cameo Theater (335-2777) 
Columbia Square, South Weymouth 

i: Fatal Attraction: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:30; 
Sat., Sun. mats. 1, 3:15 

lt: Dirty Dancing: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:30; Sat., 
Sun. mats. 1, 3:15 

WOBURN, Showcase (933-5 138) 

Main Street, Middlesex Canal Park 

k Fatal Beauty: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

lt: The Princess Bride through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Wt: Deathwish IV: through Thurs. Call for times. 
IV: Cry Freedom: through Thurs. Call for times. 


V: Mesters of the Universe: Sat.-Mon. Call for 
times. 


Vi: The Big Easy: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vil: Prince of Darkness: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Vili: Made in Heaven: through Thurs. Call for 


times. 
Fatal Attraction: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
Hiding Out: through Thurs. Call for times. 


FILM SPECIALS 


BOSTON FILM/VIDEO FOUNDATION 
(536-1540), 1126 Boylston St., Boston, presents 


are at 7:30 and 9 p.m. 
Tickets $4, $6 for both shows. Nov. 6: part Ill and 
WV. 
BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400, ext. 316), 
Copley Sq., Boston, presents a series ‘‘Presi- 
dents, Politics and Power” Mon. at 6 p.m. in the 
Rabb Lecture Hall. Free. Nov. 9: The Candidate. 
CAMBRIDGE CENTER FOR ADULT EDUCA- 
TION (547-6789), presents a series that ex- 
amines the subject of education as depicted in 
films, Fri. at 7 and 9 p.m., at 56 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. Admission $3.50. Series $25. Nov. 6: 
Conrack. 
CENTRAL SQUARE LIBRARY (498-9081), 45 
Pearl St., Cambridge, presents the films of 
Gregory Peck and Charles Laughton at 7 p.m. 
Free. Nov. 10: Moby Dick. 
THE FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 
Marlborough St., Boston presents films in French 
with English subtitles at 8 p.m. Admission $3.50. 
Nov. 6-8: Simone de Beauvoir. Nov. 13-15 
Thérése. 
GOETHE INSTITUTE (262-6050), 170 Beacon 
St., Boston, presents a series “The Trouble with 
Love — Six Tales from Germany” Fri. at 7 and 9 
p.m. Films have English subtitles. Admission $2. 
Nov. 6: Berlin Chamissoplatz. Nov. 13: Lola. Also, 
“Documentary Films on the History of Berlin” 
series Sat. at 11 a.m. and 3 p.m. Nov. 7 at 11 
a.m.: Home Front Berlin, at 3 p.m., A Day in July 
— Berlin. Also, a free screening of Eiszeit and 
discussion with Tankred Dorst Nov. 13 at 7 p.m. 
at MIT, rm. 66-110, 77 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 
HARVARD-EPWORTH CHURCH (354-0837), 
1555 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, presents films Sun. 
and Thurs. at 8 p.m. Donation $2. Nov. 8: Fear. 
Nov. 12: Breakfast at Tiffany's. 
HARVARD FILM ARCHIVE (495-4700) presents 
films in the Lecture Hall of the Carpenter Center 
for the Visual Arts, 24 Quincy St., Cambridge. 
Admission $3. Nov. 6 at 7 p.m.: Ye Omante: To 
Send Back the Soul of the Bear; at 7:30 p.m., 
Karayuki-San: The Making of a Prostitute; at 9 
p.m., Zegen. Nov. 7: at 7 p.m., Zegen, at 7:30 
p.m. in room 8-04, a selection of films by 
Tadayoshi Himeda; at 9:30 p.m., Endless Desire. 
Nov. 8 at 3 p.m., Alexander Nevsky, at 7 p.m., My 
Second Brother, at’7:30 p.m. in room B-04, 
Echigo Okumiomote: A Traditional Mountain 
Village, at 9 p.m., Vengeance Is Mine. Nov. 9 at 
§:30 and 8 p.m.: Bringing Up Baby. Nov. 10 at 
5:30 and 8 p.m.: Gaslight. Nov. 12 at 5:30 and 8 
p.m.: Stagecoach. Nov. 13 at 7p.m.: Vengeance 
Is Mine, at 7:30 p.m. in room B-04, Ye Omante: 
To Bring Back the Soul of the Bear, at 9:30 p.m., 
The Pornographers: Introduction to 
Anthropology 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY ART MUSEUMS 
(495-2397) present films in conjunction with the 
“El Lissitzky” exhibit at the Sackler Museum, at 3 
p.m. in the Carpenter Center Lecture Hall, 24 
Quincy St., Cambridge. Tickets $3. Nov. 8: 
Alexander Nevsky. 
INTERNATIONAL ARTS FOR PEACE (232-4222) 


. and the Visiting Artists program of the Massa- 


chusetts College of Art presents Soviet film 
animators Feodor Hitruk and Juri Norstein who 
screen and discuss their work Nov. 11 at 7:30 
p.m. in Tower Auditorium, Mass. College of Art, 
621 Huntington Ave., Boston. Films include Tale 
of Tales, The Woman Who Makes Poppy Seed, 
The Tiger Cub Who Wasn't Afraid, and The Night. 
Admission $5. 

MEDFORD PUBLIC LIBRARY (395-7950), 111 
High St., Medford, presents free films Thur. at 7 
p.m. Nov. 12: Singin’ in the Rain. 

MORSE INSTITUTE LIBRARY (651-7300), 14 
East Central St., Natick, presents film classics 
Wed. at 7:30. Free. Nov. 11: Shall We Dance?. 
MOUNT AUBURN BRANCH LIBRARY 
(498-9085), 64 Aberdeen Ave., Cambridge, pres- 
ents films Thurs. at 6 p.m. Free. Nov. 12: Open 


City. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300, ext. 306), 
465 Huntington Ave., Boston, presents a series 
“Japan and World War Il: Now and Then” Fri. in 
Remis Auditorium. Tickets $3.50. Nov. 6 at 5:30 
p.m.: One Wonderful Sunday; and at 8 p.m.: 
MacArthur's Children. Nov. 13 at 5:30 p.m.: 
Under the Flag of the Rising Sun; and at 8 p.m., 
Twenty-Four Eyes. 

MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE 
(861-6559), 33 Marrett Rd., Lexington, presents 
its “Great Films by Great Directors” series Sun. 
at 2 p.m. Free. Nov. 8: A Tree Grows in Brooklyn. 
MUSEUM OF SCIENCE (523-6664), Science 
Park, Boston, presents films in the new Omni 
Theater Tues.-Thurs. 11 a.m. to 3 p.m and at 8 
p.m., Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m. to 9 p.m., Sun. 11 a.m. 
to 8 p.m. Free with museum admission. Ongoing: 
Grand Canyon — The Hidden Secrets. 

THE REAR WINDOW (277-4618) presents films 
Fridays at 7:30 p.m. and some Sundays at 
Brookline Arts Center, 86 Monmouth St., 
Brookline, and Wednesdays at 8 p.m. at Boston 
Food Coop, 449 Cambridge St., Aliston, and at 
Boston Architectural Center, 320 Newbury St., 
Boston. Additional locations noted below. Ad- 
mission $3.75, unless indicated. Nov. 6 at the 
Brookline Arts Center: Gimme Shelter; at 
p.m.: The T.A.M./. Show. Nov. 8 at Chet's, 65 
Causeway St., opposite North Station: The 
T.A.M.I. Show, plus shorts The Last Prom and 
Users Losers. Admission $4. Nov. 11 at the 
Boston Food Coop: Mad Love and The Old Dark 
House. Nov. 13 at the Brookline Arts Center: Mad 
Love and The Old Dark House. 

SWAMPSCOTT PUBLIC LIBRARY (593-8380), 
61 Burrill St., Swampscott, presents the a vintage 
film series Tues. at 7:30 p.m. Free. Nov. 10: The 
Cat People. 

WELLESLEY LIBRARY (235-1610), 530 
Washington St., Wellesley, presents free films 
Thurs. at 2 and 7:30 p.m. Nov. 12: State of the 
Union. 


« Call for times. 
Adventures in Babysitting: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 
ARLINGTON, Regent (643-1197) 
Medford St. 
BELMONT, Studio Cinema (484-1706) 
376 Trapelo Rd. 
— 
| 
oe x} “The Mexican Tapes,” a series of four programs 
about undocumented ‘Mexicans in Southern 
The Princess Bride 
These listings are compiled almost a week 
before theater bookings are final. New shows 
are often scheduled with little advance 
notification, and films may run longer than 
noted. Please call the theater before stepping 
out, and be advised that sneak previews are 
common Friday and Saturday nights. 
COPLEY PLACE (266-1300) 
100 Huntington Avenue 
Cry Freedom: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 1, 4, 
mid 
a.m. 
JANUS CINEMA (661-3737) i 
57 JFK St. 
SUBURBS 


eo [ For ALL SHO WTIMES CALL: BOSTON 227-USAC SUBURBS 471-USAC | 
IPLEY PLACE 266-1300 


*% 100 HUNTINGTON AVE, BOSTON x ON ieee DISCOUNT PARKING FOR 700 CARS « PASSPORT TICKETS NOT VALID AT COPLEY PLA COM! NCE TICK 
EXTRA LATE SHOWS FRIDAY & SATURDAY NIGHTS * NO MORNING SHOWS ON SUNDA 


A COMEDY 
WITH BITE. gf 


NEW LINE CINEMA 


NICKELODEON 424-1 0. 
*% 606 COMMONWEALTH AVE, BOSTON «x PASSPORT TICKETS NOT VALID AT THE NICKELODEON * EXTRA LATE SHOWS FRIDAY & SATURDAY NIGHTS vy 
MICKEY FAYE ‘A TRIUMPH!” 


OPENS FRIDAY, DEC. 4 
HARVARD SQ. 864- 4580 


* 10 CHURCH ST, CAMBRIDGE * PASSPORT TICKETS NOT VALID AT HARVARD SQ. * EXTRA LATE SHOWS FRIDAY & SATURDAY NIGHTS 


mT " EMERMAIDS & 


~SINGING 


4 Textra Late Shows Friday & Saturday NUS 661 "3737 | 
| ROCKY HORROR PICTURE SHOW 12:30 PASSPORT TICKETS NOT VALIO AT THE JANUS 
A COMEDY BARFLY 12:15} 
IGETLAID WITH BITE. LESS THAN ZERO 12:00 hurt 
! SAMMY AND ROSIE GET LAID 12:15 J 
EAT THE RICH 12:00 
RTE. 93 AT ASSEMBLY SQ. 628-7000 
WHOOP! GOLDBERG CHER JOHN CARPENTER'S (R) 
FATAL BEAUTY SUSPECT (R) THEPRINCE OF DARKNESS PRINCESS BRIDE 
DOLBY 
MICHAEL CIMINO’S DOLBY GLENN CLOSE 
THE HIDDEN = (R) THE SICILIAN FATAL ATTRACTION RUSSKIES (PG) 
CHARLES BRONSON TIMOTHY HUTTON DIANNE KEATON 
DEATHWISH Iv MADE IN HEAVEN. rc BABY BOOM HELLO AGAIN (PG) 
CAMB. ST NEAR GOVT. CTR. 227.1330 1 BEACON AT TREMONT 723.8110 17ee  HALSTROM’ % . 200 STUART ST. NEAR PARK SO. 482.1222 DALTON ST. OPP. SHERATON BOS. 536.2870 . 


PRINCE OF (R) CHARLES BRONSON GLENN C 


TIMOTHY HUTTON DIRTY DANCING (PG-13) CHER 


MADE IN HEAVEN FIRE & ICE = SUSPECT 


(PG) (Pe) WHOOP! — 
PARIS FATAL BEAUTY THE PRINCESS BRIDE 


HIDING OUT ANDREW McCARTHY (PG) 
THE HIDDEN (®) (PG13) THAN ZERO (R) 
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compiled by Charles Taylor 


MOVIE OF THE WEEK: Sammy and Rosie Get Laid (1987). The movie whose title has been mysteriously shortened in some newspaper 
ads marks the second collaboration between screenwriter Hanif Kureishi and director Stephen Frears, the team that made My Beautiful 
Laundrette. Set against the Brixton race riots of the early '80s, it's an acerbic comedy about a radical-chic couple and their friends and 
relations. Sammy (Ayub Khan Din) is eager to get out of the decaying scene he lives in and sees the chance when his father Rafi (Shashi 
Kapoor) , a former diplomat, comes for a visit. Rosie (Frances Barber) , his social-worker wife, isn’t having any of it, especially when one 
of her friends gives her proof that Rafi was involved in the torture of political prisoners. Claire Bloom costars as Rafi's lost English love, 
Wendy Gazelle plays Sammy's mistress, Anna, and Roland Gift (of Fine Young Cannibals) is the street dweller who becomes Rafi’s guide 
and Rosie’s lover. At the Nickelodeon and the Harvard Square. 


A 


*&**XALEXANDER NEVSKY (1938). 
Sergei Eisenstein's first sound film is a more 
conventional, less forcefully eccentric work 
than Potemkin or Ivan the Terrible, but it has 
its treasures: marvelous sets, a stirring score 
by Prokofiev, and a splendid battle se- 
quence in which the Russian and German 
armies take up sabers and shields on a vast 
plain of ice. Nikolai Cherkassov plays Prince 
Alexander. 2 Harvard Film Archive. 
ANGEL FACE (1953). Jean Simmons is the 
ange! face who drives Robert Mitchum to 
destruction. A film noir directed by Otto 
Preminger. Brattle. 


*2BABY BOOM (1987). In her return to 
screen comedy, Diane Keaton plays a no- 
nonsense executive who inherits a baby, 
and she goes at the role with her motor 
running. For a while, at least, she makes you 
hope this manipulative comedy will be 
better than it is. As always, Keaton takes no 
shortcuts to making her character likable, 
and it’s fun watching her treat the baby as if 
it were just another object she had to deal 
with. But Keaton’s daring ends up making 
her the fall guy: director Charlies Shyer and 
his cowriter, Nancy Meyers, turn the movie 
into the story of how a tiger lady gets what 
they think every woman wants. There are 
shots of the baby designed to reduce an 
audience to trained seals, and the movie is 
filled with the sort of scenes you may have 
hoped never to see again — especially in 
the second half, when Keaton moves to 
Vermont and falls for a decent old country 
horse doctor (Sam Shepard, who's turning 
into the shambling, postexistential Gary 
Cooper). What the message comes down 
to is a good old “you can have it all,"’ but the 
choice the movie offers — complete 
dedication to the company or cozy 
domesticity — is no choice at all. With 
Haroid Ramis. Copley Place, Circle, 
suburbs. 

*ATHE BIG EASY (1987). This con- 
voluted New Orleans-set police thriller 
keeps getting in the way of its two magnetic 
stars, Dennis Quaid and Ellen Barkin. With 
no chance to relax into each other's 
rhythms, they spend the film walking a 
tightrope of hard-to-follow cop-movie en- 
tanglements. Quaid, speaking in an odd, 
raspy, Cajun drawl that ends up neutering 
some of his God-given charm, is a veteran 
homicide detective who's been leading a 
semi-on-the-take existence, and Barkin is 
the by-the-book investigator from the DA's 
office who's outraged at the slightest 
infractions of code — even after she starts 
going out with him. The two have one good, 
long, hot love scene together. But then the 
script (by Daniel Petrie Jr.) begins to 
sprinkle on conflicts like saitpeter, mingling 
@ mechanical mystery plot with windy 
platitudes about corruption, and the rela- 
tionship devoives into a bickering match. 
The movie‘isn't ‘‘commercial,"’ exactly, but 
it’s dawdling and contrived; it lacks the 
grimy pleasures of good hack moviemaking. 
Barkin gives an emotional performance in a 
too-prim role, and there are good support- 
ing turns by Ned Beatty and the late Charles 
Ludiam. Directed by Jim McBride. West 
Newton, suburbs. 


*& BLOOD OF A POET (1930). Surreal, 
mannered fun from Jean Cocteau (his first 
film) , this is a series of four dreamy, death- 
obsessed episodes that take place in the 
split-second before a crumbling chimney 
hits the ground. All of Cocteau’s familiar 
images and icons are here: the mouth in a 
drawing that comes alive and kisses its 
creator, the linking of sexual desire and the 
“danger of death,’’ and so on. The result is 
often artificial and precious; occasionally 
sublime. Brattle. 

AT TIFFANY’S 
(1961). Screenwriter George Axelrod and 
director Blake €dwards turn Truman 
Capote’s novella of golddigger Holly 
Golightly into a rather muzzy romantic 
comedy that’s nonetheless enjoyable: 
Edwards's gift for slapstick shines in some 
scenes, and Axelrod’s hand can be felt in a 
wild extended party sequence. But the 
movie's chief delight is Audrey Hepburn 
(dressed in a series of exquisite Givenchy 
costumes), whose gamine charm is in full 
bloom. That charm doesn't extend to 
George Peppard as the young writer who 
becomes infatuated with Holly, though 
Patricia Neal is bitchily amusing as the rich 
woman who keeps him. And Mickey 
Rooney is outrageously funny as the 
Japanese photographer who lives upstairs 
in a caricature that says ‘‘good taste be 
damned’ and gets away with it. Of course, 
there’s also Johnny Mercer and Henry 
Mancini's ‘Moon River."" Harvard- 
Epworth Church. 

* & & XBRINGING UP BABY (1938). The 
quintessential screwball comedy of the 
"30s. Cary Grant is the absentminded 
paleontologist pursuing a dinosaur bone, 
Katharine Hepburn is the freethinking heir- 
ess pursuing him, and May Robson and 
Charles Ruggles are the wacky bluebloods 
who join the pursuit of a dog, a leopard 
named Baby, and each other. It’s madness 
of a very high order. Howard Hawks 
directed. M Harvard Film Archive. 


Cc 


*&kXTHE CANDIDATE (1972). A slick, 
enjoyable satire of modern political cam- 
paigning. Robert Redford is the committed, 
handsome young liberal (a character loose- 
ly based on former California senator John 
Tunney) who's recruited to run for the 
Senate against a slick, conservative pol 
(Don Porter). The campaign ends up 
ensnaring him in the very politics he'd 
hoped to change. The whole look and feel of 
the movie is very authentic (it’s probably 
the best work director Michael Ritchie has 
done), and the performances are fine, 
especially Don Porter's as the almost 
Reaganite smoothie. But the script, which 
Mike Barnicle had a hand in, is too smugly 
cynical for its own good. With Melvyn 
Douglas. Boston Public Library. 

CROSS MY HEART (1987). Martin Short 
and Annette O'Toole star in a romantic 
comedy about a couple navigating the 
pitfalis of ‘80s relationships. Directed by 
Armyan Bernstein. Charles, suburbs. 


EYES (1987). The Russian 
director Nikita Mikhalkov made what may 
be the greatest film adaptation of Chekhov 


(the 1977 An Unfinished Piece for Player 
Piano), but ‘his new Chekhov movie, a 
‘synthesis of several short stories, falls into a 
classic pitfall — it reduces the author's 
characters to doomed, silly little people. 
With its lurching-whimsical atmosphere, the 
movie is just a piddly comedy of manners 
with “wistful” touches — Lina WertmUller 
for depressives. Marcello Mastroianni plays 
the witty and indolent Romano, a bumpkin 
aristocrat who's been sponging off his rich 
wife for 25 years. His life of pleasant 
boredom is interrupted when he meets 
Anna (Elena Sofonova), a beautiful and 
innocent Russian lady whom he falls in love 
with almost in spite of himself. Mastroianni 
gives a_ supercilious, music-hall per- 
formance, and the more the movie goes on, 
the more you realize what a skin-deep 
character he and Mikhalkov have created. 
Every pore of this man breathes, “I'm way 
too flaky to care about’’ — and by the end, 
you don’t. Nickelodeon. 

*&**XXDINER (1982). Set in Baltimore 
during the last week of the ‘50s, Barry 
Levinson’s marvelous comedy about six 
buddies on the threshold of manhood is a 
ruefully funny portrait of the games young 
men play just to keep from growing up. The 
film doesn’t just show us what men and 
women were like back in the Eisenhower 
era; it shows us why they had to change. 
Mickey Rourke, Daniel Stern, Ellen Barkin, 
and Steve Guttenberg head up a great cast. 
@ Somerville Theatre. 

DANCING (1987). When 
teenager Jennifer Grey, who's visting the 
Catskills with her family in the summer of 
1963, first discovers the steamy dancing of 
the young workers in the resort where she’s 
Staying, this coming-of-age movie looks like 
it’s going to be good, rowdy fun. But instead 
of being about how Grey falls off her Jewish- 
American Princess pedestal and engages in 
some ‘‘dirty dancing’ herself, it’s about her 
guts and generosity and integrity, as she 
falls for a handsome, working-class dance 
teacher (Patrick Swayze) and lies to her 
father (Jerry Orbach) to get the money for 
an abortion for Swayze’s partner. The 
screenwriter, Eleanor Bergstein, has shaped 
the movie rather sickeningly as a valentine 
to the heroine’s moral superiority: it's her 
character — not her innocence — that's on 
trial, and she passes every test with flying 
colors. Still, Grey has charm (if not quite 
enough to carry the picture) , and the dance 
numbers have been shot in a style that’s 
more seductive than the video-cut movies of 
the last few years. The choreography is by 
Kenny Ortega; Emile Ardolino directed. 
Copley Place, suburbs. 


ECHIGO OKOMIUMATE: A_ TRA- 
DITIONAL MOUNTAIN VILLAGE (1984). 
Japanese documentary about a mountain 
village altered by the building of a dam. 
Directed by Tadayoshi Himeda. Harvard 
Film Archive. 

ENDLESS DESIRE (1958). Shohei im- 
amura’s early documentary about five 
people meeting at a train station to dig up a 
supply of morphine that was buried during 
the war. Harvard Film Archive 

& *ZEVES WITHOUT A FACE (1959). 
A legendary horror film by Georges Franju 
that’s grown less powerful with the years. 


Shot in satiny black and white, it’s the 
chronicle of a famous plastic surgeon 
(Pierre Brasseur) who peels off the faces of 
women he has kidnapped and attempts to 
graft the skin onto the rotting countenance 
of his daughter. The film's peculiar melding 
of Cocteau-influenced dream imagery and 
gory detail is very disturbing — especially in 
the once-scandalous plastic-surgery scene, 
which is like a nightmare that seems to be 
coming true before your eyes. Franju, 
though, never quite gets the past the banal 
evils-of-unchecked-science theme, and the 
final explosion of madness doesn’t sustain 
the film's poetic force. The movie is often 
shown on television in a dubbed, mutilated 
version called The Horror Chamber of Dr. 
Faustus. Brattle. 


ATTRACTION (1987). In 
Adrian Lyne’s erotic adultery thriller, 
Michael Douglas plays a contented family 
man who has a weekend fling with a 
glamorous publishing executive (Glenn 
Close) . When the weekend ends, she won't 
let go. Her need shades from compulsion to 
psychotic treachery and finally to violence, 
and what's fun about the movie is the way it 
lends her behavior a satirical double edge: is 
this just craziness, or is it passion — the 
naked beast itself — in a dispassionate 
age? Close gives a superb, magnetic (and 
very sexy) performance. Flashing a smile 
that’s at once demented and radiant, like 
the mock-beatific grins on the faces of the 
Manson girls, she makes Alex a strangely 
sympathetic character; she may be nuts, 
but she’s also in love, and Douglas's 
unwillingness to live up to their mutual 
attraction comes to seem the film’s sly 
parody of contemporary commitment anx- 
ieties. The movie is best when it stays on the 
level of Hitchcockian ambiguity and dread, 
though even when Lyne (Flashdance, 9% 
Weeks) is trying to work honestly, as he 
does here, he’s such a string-puller at heart 
that you’re always aware you're being 
manipulated. Cheri, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 
* FATAL BEAUTY (1987). Whoopi Goid- 
berg’s latest splitting-headache action 
comedy might as well have been called / 
Can Be the Biggest Whore on the Block, 
and You'll Still Love Me. Goldberg plays her 
own cheeky, dreadiocked version of a Dirty 
Harry-style LA enforcer. In the midst of 
hunting down the usual drug-pushing scum, 
she has to fend off rich honky bitches, 
arrogant punks, and an assortment of 
loathsome men (one way or another, they 
all get it in the balls) . The movie leaves you 
with the feeling that Goldberg is using her 
stardom to settle old scores. She could be 
making blissfully unhinged farces instead of 
this sub-Lethal Weapon trash — but then, 
as long as they still love ya, Whoopi, why 
should you care? With Sam Elliott; directed 
by Tom Holland. Cinema 57, Allston, 
suburbs. 

FEAR (1954). Roberto Rossellini’s last film 
with Ingrid Bergman. Harvard-Epworth 
Church. 


GARDEN OF ALLAH (1936). Marlene 
Dietrich marries Charles Boyer only to 
discover he’s a monk who's gone AWOL 
from the monastery. Produced by David O. 
Selznick; directed by Richard Bolesiawski. 
Brattle. 

KGASLIGHT (1943). Ingrid Bergman, 
in an Oscar-winning performance, is at her 
loveliest as a gentle Victorian woman driven 
insane by her murderous husband (Charles 
Boyer, in one of his best roles). This MGM 
remake of a British film by Thorold 
Dickinson (which MGM ruthlessly sup- 
pressed in this country) is at once romantic, 
Opulent, and scary. With Joseph Cotten, 
Dame May Whitty, and the young, sensa- 
tionally naughty Angela Lansbury; graceful- 
ly directed by George Cukor. @ Harvard 
Film Archive. 

*&*& XGIMME SHELTER (1970). The last 
thing you should go to this cinéma-vérité 
documentary on the Rolling Stones’ 1969 
American tour for is the story behind the 
Altamont concert during which 19-year-old 
Meredith Hunter was stabbed to death by 
one of the Hell’s Angels who had been hired 
as a security guard. The filmmakers, Albert 
and David Maysies, captured the murder on 
film but omitted crucial information about 
the slipshod planning of the concert and 
how intimately it was connected. with the 
film they were making. The effect is to 
whitewash the Stones’ complicity in what 
happened, although it does raise fascinat- 
ing questions about violence and its relation 
to the beauty and magnetism of rock and 
roll. @ Rear Window at the Brookline Arts 
Center. 


* *XHAROLD AND MAUDE (1972). The 
hugely popular cult film about the romance 
between a teenage rich boy (Bud Cort) 
who stages joky fake suicides and an 80- 
year-old woman (Ruth Gordon) who 
spouts moronic homilies about wildflowers 
and the life force. The giddy black comedy 
is occasionally hilarious, but the film eventu- 
ally turns into a rather insufferable piece of 
‘60s free-spirit sentimentality. Directed by 
Hal Ashby. 2 Somerville Theatre. 

@®THE HIDDEN (1987). High concept 
meets low idiocy in this loony thriller about 
an LA cop (Michael Nouri) and a young FBI 
agent (Kyle MacLachlan) tracking down an 
alien who inhabits human bodies and goes 
on a killing spree. The twist is that 
MacLachian himself is an alien — he's 
going after the slippery-slimy who killed his 
wife and daughter. The picture should be a 
heckler’s dream, but its dumbness defeats 
“you; you don’t know how you couid top it. 
Directed by Jack Shoider. Charies, Aliston, 
suburbs. 


KXHOPE AND GLORY (1987). John 
Boorman’s comic reminiscence of a London 
childhood during the Blitz isa wonderfully 
unclouded child’s-eye view of the unan- 
ticipated splendor of England under siege. 
The movie puts to rest the solemnity and 
mawkishness of pictures like Mrs. Miniver as 
the Blitz becomes the great adventure in the 
life of eight-year-old Billy Rohan (Sebastian 
Rice Edwards) . In the first section, Billy's 
dad (David Hayman) goes off to join the 
army, leaving his son, his wife (Sarah 
Miles), and his two daughters (Geraldine 
Muir and Sammi Davis) to fend for 
themselves as the bombs start falling. 
Boorman, photographer Philippe 
Rousselot, and designer Tony Pratt derive a 
wonderful, skewed beauty from the ruined 
dwellings. In the second, country-idyll sec- 
tion, which is dominated by lan Bannen’s 
magnificent performance as the old 
reprobate Grandfather George, the family 
moves to Billy’s grandparents’ house in 
Shepperton on the Thames. Hope and 
Glory is the first of Boorman’s movies with 
the purity and unity to complete the gifts 
he’s brought to his other work. The movie is 
bursting with surprises, and you watch it ina 
kind of a blissful haze. Copley Place, Janus. 

*&THE HUNGER (1983). A dime-store 
trip movie, brimming with glitzy, rock-video 
imagery and featuring Catherine Deneuve 
and David Bowie as a pair of ageless 
vampire/lovers .who snare Manhattan 
gerontologist Susan Sarandon. Bowie has 
some good moments in the opening 
episode, during which he ages some 200 
years in the space of an afternoon. After 
that, we're left with Deneuve, in what may 
be her most embalmed performance yet — 
she makes the prospect of eternal life look 
like a bore. Directed by Tony Scott. Y 
Somerville Theatre. 


INVESTIGATION OF A CITIZEN ABOVE 
SUSPICION (1970). Gian Maria Volonte 
plays the chief of Rome's homicide squad, 
who, believing himself to be above the law, 
commits a murder to see if he'll get caught. 
With Florinda Balkan; directed by Elio Petri. 
Brattle. 

* kI’VE HEARD THE MERMAIDS SING- 
ING (1987). With her odd, bony frame, her 
Raggedy Ann mop, and her quizzical 
leprechaun face, Sheila McCarthy may 
remind you of a female Danny Kaye. In 
Patricia Rozema’s independent Canadian 
feature, she plays a woman of no sophisti- 
cation who attains her own kind of self- 
knowledge. McCarthy's Polly is a temp 
secretary who lands a job at a Toronto art 
gallery and becomes fascinated by the 
curator (Paule Baillargeon), who in her 
eyes is as urbane and erudite and fashion- 
able as Polly is banal and ignorant and 
clumsy. She begins to fall in love with her 
new mentor but, inevitably, this leads to 
disenchantment and anger and finally to a 
sort of spiritual independence. What makes 
the movie Stay in the memory:is the charm 


». McCarthy brings to the role.and the Way she 


keeps you in touch with Polly's burgeoning 
emotions. As a directoi Rozema shows a 
talent for a certain variety of wry, absurd 
humor, but the playfulness is top heavy and 
she has an unfortunate fondness for the sort 
of undercooked whimsy popular in student 
films of the ‘60s. Nickelodeon, Harvard 
Square, West Newton. 


J 


JEAN DE FLORETTE (1987). This 
adaptation of the first half of Marcel 
Pagnol’s novel (it will be followed this 
Christmas by Manon of the Spring) has a 
primal moral simplicity. An aging peasant 
(Yves Montand) stoops to treacherous 
means to wrest some precious land away 
from the city-tax-collector-turned-happy- 
farmer (Gérard Depardieu) who's inherited 
it. The land contains a hidden spring of 
mountain water, which Montand seals up 
with cement. Then he and his dim-witted 
nephew (Daniel Auteuil) sit back as 
Depardieu tries to cultivate the land, without 
ever having quite enough water to do so. 
The story is set in the 1920s, but Montand, 
in a fine performance, seems to be playing a 
character from another age. His scheming, 
though fueled by greed, seems oddly 
selfless — it grows right out of his 
attachment to the land. And Depardieu is 
often enchanting; his eyes convey a poetry 
of innocence. As filmmaking, though, Jean 
de Florette is flat and prosaic and finally a 
little bland; it may be simply too late in our 
century to believe in a fable as simply 
rendered as this one. Directed by Claude 
Berri. West Newton. 

*&*JULIET OF THE SPIRITS (1965). 
Fellini’s first film in color is one of his 
prettiest (shot in gaudy eye-popping color) 
and also one of his dippiest. This exotic, 
whimsical, fuzzy-headed exploration of a 
housewife’s search for identity stars the 
director's wife, Giulietta Masina, who 
portrays an aging gamine unnerved by the 
suspicion that her husband is unfaithful. 
Juliet’s search for a self beyond her 
marriage takes the form of a fantasy 
journey, which serves as the pretext for a 
series of sequences that do little more than 
allow the director to indulge his taste for the 
extravagant. It’s ‘‘Felliniesque,"’ all right, 
but it doesn’t mean a damn thing. @ Brattle. 


KARAYUKI-SAN, THE MAKING OF 
A PROSTITUTE (1975). Shohei Imamura 
shot this short documentary portrait of a 73- 
year-old former prostitute for Japanese 
television. The woman was sold into prosti- 
tution as a teenager, but the film's subject 
isn't life in the brothel but the way Japan 
created a kind of national white-slave trade 
to feed its economy in the years following 
World War |. What we get of this policy's 

Continued on page 40 
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Last Friday Sneak Preview audiences 


‘discovered a hilarious new action packed comedy. 


TODAY DISCOVER IT YOURSELF. 


IN PINK’s 
“Ducky,” is back 
in High School. 


USA Cinemas 
BEACON HILL 
ONE BEACON at TREMONT 
723-8110 


RYE. Cl & SQUIRE 
286-1660 


"ek tet 
it’s destined to be a cult classic. Nothing is sacred 
in this hilarious comedy.” 

— Paul Sherman, 


directed by JIM MURO 
COPLEY PLACE 
Exclusive Engagement 
Midnight Shows Only 


“Even if you have no interest in 
skiing, this film is a dazzling 
experience. The best ski movie. 
have ever seen. . . 

MATT WHITE 

SYDNEY MORNE 
(AUSTRALIA) 

“Run-do not walk-to see 
Willy Bogner's 


-BASTIAN 


‘A transposition of ‘Flashdance’ from 


:DDEUTSCHE ZEITUNG 
MUNICH (GERMANY) 

An updated sport version of 
alt Disney's Fantasia’ — 


STARTS TODAY 
. Exclusive Engagement 


USACinernas 
BEACON HILL 


1 BEACON STREET 


1:10, 3:20, 5:30, 7:30, 9:35 
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WONDERFULLY 
RICH PICTURE.” 


— Vincent Canby, 
N.Y: Times 


WRITTEN 
AND DIRECTED BY 
JUZO ITAMI 
STARRING 
NOBUKO MIYAMOTO 
TSUTOMU YAMAZAKI 
PRODUCED BY 
ITAMI PRODUCTIONS & 
NEW CENTURY 


PRODUCTIO 


5:00, 7:20, 9:40 734-2500 | 
Coolidge 
FREE PARKING EVENINGS & SUNDAY NEARBY 


HARVARD STREET AT BEACON / BROOKLINE 


“EXCELLENT. A PIECE OF PERFECT GLASS 
ENSHRINED ON FILM.” — Jami Bernard, NEW YORK POST 


“THE GLASS MENAGERIE IS PERFORMED TO 
PERFECTION. It is one of the best movies of 1987.” 


— Susan Granger, WMCA RADIO 


“THIS MENAGERIE 
IS PURE GOLD.” 


— Guy Flatley, COSMOPOLITAN 


“A SUPERB MOVIE. 
Paul Newman 
has done it.” 


— Gene Shalit, 
THE TODAY SHOW-NBC TV 


“TWO THUMBS UP!” 


— SISKEL & EBERT AND THE MOVIES 


AM § 


THE GLASS MENAGERIE 


JOANNE WOODWARD =JOHN MALKOVICH ~—KARENALLEN JAMES NAUGHTON 


HENRY MANCINI DAVID RAY TONY WALTON MICHAEL BALLHAUS BURTT HARRIS 


FOR GROUP SALES INFORMATION PLEASE CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-553-3577 
Starts Today 
Exclusive Engagement 
USACinemas 
NICKELODEON 
606 COMMONWEALTH AVE. 
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history is fascinating and appalling. Un- 
fortunately, Imamura tries to relate this 
history by interviewing a subject who knew 
little of the systematic exploitation involved 
and who unveils inconsequential memories 
of her brothel days with little visible emotion. 
Harvard Film Archive. 

* KING OF HEARTS (1967). During 
World War I, in a French village abandoned 
by all except the inhabitants of the local 
asylum, Scottish doughboy Alan Bates 
learns bittersweet lessons about life and 
love when he falls for beautiful 
schizophrenic Geneviéve Bujold. Philippe 
de Broca’s crazy-people-are-really-sane 
movie remains one of the all-time cult hits, 
even though its naive whimsy grows more 
tiresome with every year. 2 Somerville 
Theatre. 


MATA HARI (1931). Greta Garbo stars as 
the legendary spy who uses her allure on- 
Ramon Navarro and Lionel Barrymore, 
among others. Directed by George 
Fitzmaurice. Brattle. 

* MAURICE (1987). Of all the tony James 
Ivory/Ismail Merchant literary adaptations, 
this is the most insufferable. Nobody should 
have bothered with E.M. Forster’s novel, an 
admission of his homosexuality that was 
completed in 1914 (but not published until 
after his death in 1970) . Forster's whittled- 
down, ironic style and the masochistic self- 
indulgence of the confessional make for a 
ghastly fit, and Ivory has layered his own 
repressed technique atop Forster's repres- 
sions: what you get is a_ suffocating 
combination of drawing-room hauteur and 
swoony adolescent romanticism. The hero, 
Maurice (James Wilby), moves from a 
tormented acknowledgment of his own 
sexual needs to a celebration of them, but 
the movie remains a peculiarly closeted 
experience. Wilby gives a clumsy per- 
formance — he seems capable of neither 
intellection nor impulsiveness. Nickelodeon, 
Janus, 

*&*XMONA LISA (1986). A romantic 
gangster film sparked by the great Bob 
Hoskins. He plays George, a mob foot- 
soldier assigned to be chauffeur and cover 
for a tall, elegant black prostitute (Cathy 
Tyson) . She becomes his unattainable love, 
his ‘Mona Lisa,”" and gets him to comb 
London's fleshpot district for her friend, a 
15-year-old prostitute and heroin addict 
who's fallen into the den of the slimy vice 
lord, Mortwell (Michael Caine). As he 
prowls through the lurid underworld, fueled 
by some crazy mix of chivalry and outrage, 
he becomes an avenging white knight — a 
violent man of honor. This is the first time on 
screen that Hoskins has tapped the desper- 
ate melancholy in his dark, beady eyes; his 
sudden shifts from tenderness to savagery 
are wrenching. Neil Jordan directs in a 
handsome, functional style, although the 
movie, which borrows much from Taxi 
Driver, couid have used some of that film's 
lurid tumescence. Michael Caine is superb 
as the repulsive Mortwell, and Cathy Tyson, 
in a thinly written role. is a remarkable 
camera subject. Somerville Theatre. 

* * MY LIFE AS A DOG (1986). There 
are vivid, unexpected details in Lasse 
Halistr6m’s Swedish coming-of-age movie. 
It's the story of a 12-year-old boy (Anton 
Glanzelius) who, when his mother is hospi- 
talized for tuberculosis, leaves his suburban 
home and goes to live with his uncle and 
aunt in a small town. The domestic scenes 
are more pungent than you're used to in 
films of this type, and the first country 
episodes are genuinely fresh; Hallstr6m is 
clever about distinguishing between the way 
the boy and his friends relate to one another 
in the suburbs and the looser atmosphere of 
kids in the country. The movie is intelligent 
and moves along pleasantly, yet it some- 
times turns depressingly hearty and familiar. 
Copley Place, West Newton. 

MY SECOND BROTHER (1959). Shohei 
Imamura's film about four brothers fighting 
for survival during a coal miners’ strike. 
Harvard Film Archive. 


*%&&*& KNIGHT OF THE HUNTER (1955). 
Despite increasing recognition over the last 
few years, Charles Laughton’s only direc- 
torial effort remains a neglected master- 
piece. Written by James Agee, from a novel 
by Davis Grubb, it’s a strange and entranc- 
ing allegory of good and evil revolving 
around a psychopathic preacher (Robert 
Mitchum, in a splendid, terrifying per- 
formance) with the word “love” tattooed 
on one hand and “‘hate’’ on the other. He 
murders his wife (Shelley Winters) for her 
former husband's money and then begins to 
menace her children. The children set off 
with the money hidden in a rag doll and 
Mitchum in pursuit, and they meet up with a 
woman (exquisitely played by Lillian Gish) 
who takes in orphaned children. Beautifully 
photographed by Stanley Cortez, this is a 
lyrical, frightening film; it suggests a won- 
drous and terrifying world hidden within the 
normal one. With Peter Graves and James 
Gleason. Brattle. 


(1949). In Jean 
Cocteau’s exquisite mythic fantasy, Jean 
Marais is the poet Orphée, an idol of 
Parisian café society who journeys into 
death in search of inspiration. The imagery 
is frequently amazing; among the most 
memorable visions are the black-leather- 
jacketed, biker-gang messengers of death 
and the passages through mirrors. 
Brattle. 


*&XXPLATOON (1986). Oliver Stone's 


starring BILL CHEPIL JANE ARAKAWA VIC NOTO NICOLE POTTER JAMES LORINZ 
music by RICK ULFIK editor DENNIS WERNER (special makeup effects by JENNIFER ASPINALL) 
Jon “HIDING OUT” 
Cryer, ANNABETH GISH ANNE DUDLEY DANIEL PEARL 
MENOSKY & JEFF ROTHBERG 
STARTS TODAY 
SHOWCASE CINEMAS) (SHOWCASE CINEMAS. NATICK 
DEDHAM FLICKS 
RTE. | & 128 EXIT ISA Ro. 
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HAROLD FALTERMATER GARY WRIGHT + PA \NARAN 
“DOWNHTLE STUFF” JOHN DENVE 
cos OLIVER STAHEL KARL-HBINZ 
| 723-8110 | 
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supremely well-crafted Vietnam film is a 
Straightforward combat saga, an almost 
diarylike account of one ‘soldier's ex- 
perience of the war. The hero (Charlie 
Sheen) , a green, wary middle-class kid who 
has volunteered for service, gets caught in a 
spiritual battle between two of his platoon 


leaders: Sergeant Elias (Willem Dafoe), a 


great soldier whom Stone makes no bones 
about portraying as a Christ figure, and 
Sergeant Barnes (Tom Berenger), a hide- 
ously scarred humanoid killing machine who 
represents the decadence of the warrior 
mentality when it has engulfed all other 
impulses. Stone gets details of grunt life that 
no one else has, and he creates a vivid slew 
of sideline characters. Indeed, no war movie 
has better captured the notion that most 
soldiers are overgrown adolescents who've 
matured — in some admirable yet shocking 
way — by liberating their killer instincts. Yet 
Stone is also trying to make his grand 
Statement about Vietnam, and there's 
something too obviously schematic about 
Elias and Barnes — and too blandly noble 
about the Charlie Sheen character, whom 
Stone seems almost scared of soiling. It’s as 
though two figures out of a morality play 
were fighting for the soul of a biank slate. 
With Kevin Dillon, John C. McGinley, and 
Keith David. Coolidge Corner. 

THE PORNOGRAPHERS (1966). Shohei 
Imamura’s satirical drama about a trio of 
men who earn their living by catering to the 
public’s sexual appetites while dodging 
police and gangsters and the scorn of their 
families. Harvard Film Archive. 
**k*PRICK UP YOUR EARS (1987). 
Director Stephen Frears and screenwriter 
Alan Bennett have made a biography of the 
British playwright Joe Orton that's flip and 
lighthearted and cheeky as hell — a literate, 
gay version of A Star Is Born. The story of 
Orton and his roommate/mentor/lover of 
16 years, Kenneth Halliwell, who 
bludgeoned him to death at the height of his 
fame (in 1967), has become a sleek, 
cooled-out portrait of a miserable marriage. 
The movie is thin; it doesn’t have the 
turbulent give-and-take between the two 
lead characters that it should have. But it’s 
been staged with intelligence and a nasty, 
glancing wit, and Gary Oldman gives a 
terrific performance as Orton — there's a 
boyish, ingratiating pleasure and delight in 
everything he does. The weak spot is 
Halliwell (Alfred Molina), who here 
becomes a figure of plastic grotesquerie. By 
polarizing the two characters, turning them 
into a frog and a prince, the movie never 
discovers what they shared, but it does 
tingle with the sweet smell of Orton's 
success. Costarring Vanessa Redgrave. 
Somerville Theatre. 

PRINCE OF DARKNESS (1967). An evil- 
looking liquid that contains the spirit of 
Satan comes alive in contemporary Los 
Angeles. With Donald Pleasance; directed 
by John Carpenter. Cinema 57, Circle, 
suburbs. 

PRINCESS BRIDE (1987). What 
you want from Rob Reiner’s swashbuckler is 
the usual medieval-fairy-tale business done 
with some love and wit and panache. The 
disappointment is how slow Reiner’s gait is, 
and how little feeling he brings to the story. 
Adapted by William Goldman from his own 
bestseller, the movie is charming in parts 
but essentially plodding and mediocre. The 
dashing hero (Cary Elwes) joins a trio of 
rogues to rescue his beloved (Robin 
Wright) from an evil prince. The two young 
lovers are surprisingly vibrant — Cary 
Elwes, in particular, has some of the 
charisma (and comic timing) of a young 
Errol Flynn. But Chris Sarandon and 
Christopher Guest, as the villains, swish it 
up like graduates of the Harvey Korman 
Academy, and Reiner lays out the cut-rate 
squalor, ‘“‘hair-breadth’’ escapes, and 
quasi-camp treachery in the most prosaic 
way possible. With Mandy Patinkin, Wallace 
Shawn, and, in an amusing cameo, Billy 
Crystal as a Jewish wizard. Cheri, Chestnut 
Hill, suburbs. 


A QUEER KIND OF FILM, PROGRAM Ill. 
Selections include work by Su Friedrich and 
Abigail Child and some gay films from the 
1890s. Brattle. 


* KRIVER’S EDGE (1987). Sincere and 
very ambitious but a failure. This is one of 
the few films that's tried to poke into the 
darker aspects of teen life during the past 
15 years — that is, in the era of post-’60s 
permissiveness and nihilistic burnout. A 
chunky adolescent psychopath (Daniel 
Roebuck) who has strangled his 14-year- 
old girlfriend because it made him feel 
powerful proudly leads his gang of friends to 
the riverbank to show them the corpse. The 
film is about the moral deadness of their 
reaction — they see the murder not as an 
Outrageous calamity but as a bad accident, 
a drag. The movie is showy and hyped up 
and too aware of what it’s “‘saying’’; it lacks 
an organic sense of the closeness kids in the 
drugs-and-heavy-metal subculture can 
share. But some of the acting is impressive. 
As the kid who “‘narcs”’ on the killer, Keanu 
Reeves shows a groggy nobility, and Crispin 
Glover's performance as Layne, a pill- 
popping freak who speaks in the siurry- 
emphatic, David Lee Roth/Jeff Spiccoli 
Valley Boy style, is showy but mesmerizing. 
Screenplay by Neal Jimenez; directed by 
Tim Hunter. Somerville Theatre. 
THE RUNNING MAN (1987). Arnold 
Schwarzenegger stars in this futuristic 
thriller from a Stephen King novella. The US 
has its first dictatorship, and the preferred 
mode of popular entertainment is a game 
show on which convicted felons have to 
fight their way through ruined LA while 
being pursued by assassins. With Maria 
Conchita Alonso, Yaphet Kotto, and Rich- 
ard Dawson (y@s, Richard Dawson). 
|| Continued on page 42 
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In Chronos, time is sped up, slowed down, and sped up again. 
Nature and man. New and old. All around you. 
The Omni Theater’s huge domed screen and 84 . 


loudspeakers will challenge your senses. 
So come see Chronos. There’s no experience like it. Omni Theaten 
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CKELODEON HARVARD $Q. 

606 Comm. Ave 10 Church Street 
424-1500 864-4580 


1:00-3:00-5:15-7:30-9:45 12:15-2:25-4:45-7:40-10:15 
Fri-Sat 12:00 Fri-Sat 12:15 


Thars., Nov. 


KTHE SCARLET LETTER (1926). 
Lillian Gish was superb in her D.W. Griffith 
pictures, but she gave her most ex- 
traordinary performances for the Swedish 
director Victor Seastrom, in The Scarlet 
Letter and The Wind, opposite his coun- 
tryman Lars Hanson. It’s hard to think of an 
actress more brilliantly suited to the role of 
Hester Prynne, and though the film doesn’t 
capture the Hawthorne spirit the way Dreyer 
would a couple of decades later in Day of 
Wrath, it’s still one of the rare examples of 
filmed literature that readers of the novel 
can enjoy without embarrassment. Brattle. 

THE SET-UP (1949). Robert Ryan plays a 
washed-up fighter who refuses to give up in 
this drama directed by Robert Wise. Brattle. 
@THE SICILIAN (1987). Michael Cimino 
has done what even his most virulent critics 
couldn't have predicted: he’s made a film 
that’s worse than Heaven's Gate. If you 
don't believe that, try sitting through the 
movie. (Better yet, try following the movie.) 

Adapting Mario Puzo’s bestseller about 
Salvatore Guiliano, the charismatic Sicilian 
outlaw of the '40s who became a kind of 
murderous Robin Hood, Cimino produces 
one slovenly, incoherent, pseudomythic 
scene after another. That glorified French 
poster boy Christopher Lambert plays 
Guiliano as a kind of beefcake Christ figure, 
and Cimino has turned the character's war 
against the state and the Mafia into a 
transparent metaphor for his own battles 
with the studios. The movie is unwatchable 
— an orgy of infantile breast-beating. With 
Terence Stamp and Joss Ackland. Copley 


Place, Circle, suburbs. 
kkkkSID AND NANCY (1986). Alex 
Cox's rock-and-roll tragicomedy about Sex 
Pistol Sid Vicious and his American-groupie 
girlfriend Nancy Spungen doesn't pull any 
punches, but what’s startling is how much 
fun it is. Without sentimentalizing the pair, 
the film says that their obsessive, drug- 
riddled love affair was finally all too human. 
As Sid, Gary Oldman gives a beautifully 
intuitive performance — he's oddly likable, 
not so much angry or cretinous as a kid 
without a superego. And as Nancy, the 
dilapidated good-time girl, Chloe Webb 
starts out as a whining, wheedling joke, but 
her performance grows in emotional stat- 
ure. Cox stages the vintage-punk antics 
with so much authenticity that he lets us 
share in the abrasive, fuck-everything ex- 
uberance of punk even as we watch Sid and 
Nancy’s lives sliding into the gutter. Despite 
its grim subject, this is one of the funniest 
and most liberating movies in years. J 
Somerville Theatre. 
SIMONE DE BEAUVOIR (1982). 
Documentary portrait of the late feminist, 
novelist, and philosopher. French Library. 
SLAMDANCE (1987). Tom Hulce stars in 
Wayne Wang's mystery about a cartoonist 
framed .for murder. With Mary Elizabeth 
Mastrontonio, Virginia Madsen, Adam Ant, 
John Doe, and Harry Dean Stanton. Copley 
Place. 
*%2STAND BY ME (1986). Based on a 
novella by Stephen King, Rob Reiner’s 
coming-of-age film about four 12-year-old 
boys in a small Oregon town during the 
summer of 1959 has a patina of sensitivity, 
but beneath lurks the grossness of other 
youth movies, and at its heart there’s a 
sugary nostalgia for the lost ‘‘magic’’ of 
childhood. When the four learn the where- 
abouts of the body of a missing youth, they 
set off on a two-day trek into the woods, 
imagining they'll be heroes if they find it. 
Reiner pays attention to detail and builds 
some interaction among the young per- 
formers (who do well with their roles) , but 
the plot plays off your queasy expectation 
that something bad is about to happen. The 
obstacles the boys face are presented as a 
series of tests they must go through to prove 
their manhood; success is achieved when 
one of them confronts the town tough guy 
with a gun. Like Reiner's The Sure Thing, 
the movie presents a “‘moral’’ message that 
embraces the worst reactionary stereo- 
. Somerville Theatre. 

SUSPECT (1987). This legal-suspense 
oe about a defense attorney (Cher) and 
a juror (Dennis Quaid) who end up in 
cahoots during a murder trial certainly 
keeps moving. Yet it also has to be one of 
the most Sheerly improbable courtroom 
dramas ever made. The first half-hour is an 
enjoyable slice of life, as Cher suffers 
through typical daily calamities on the 
public defender’s job she can’t bring herself 
to quit and valiantly tries to break through to 
her latest client, a deaf-mute street person 
(Liam Neeson) accused of murder. Dennis 
Quaid has a few good scenes as a hustling 
lobbyist who draws jury duty and quickly 
deduces that Cher’s client is innocent. But 
when Quaid turns amateur sleuth and starts 
working openly with Cher on the case, the 
contrivances pile up like dirty dishes. The 
film’s eagerness to find scum in high places 
is so post-Watergate predictable it’s prac- 
tically camp. Directed by Peter Yates. 
Cheri, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 
TO CAMBODIA 
(1987). The eerie thing about the mono- 
logist Spaiding Gray is that he doesn't try to 
convince us he’s in complete control of 
what he’s saying: his thoughts spew out like 
lava, and he’s as awed as we are. in this 
beautifully made Jonathan Demme concert 
film, he performs a shortened version of the 
monologue about his adventures on lo- 
cation in Thailand during the filming of The 
Killing Fields. The movie isn't just a 
rambling, confessional autobiography. Gray 
is a latter-day beatnik poet who wants to 
hypnotize you with the incantatory rush of 
his. language — he chases after his 
experience as if it were a runaway kite. His 
descriptions of Bangkok whorehouses or of 
his hippie-mystical search for the “perfect 
moment” are provocative and funny, and at 
his best, he’s capable of epiphanies. But 
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Gray also tends to display his own feelings 
from a theatrical distance; the emotions 
Slide into oné another — they're all a little 
smudged. The movie makes you want to 
hear more of Gray, only with his guard set a 
little lower. Brattle. 


T 


1296 Wash. St. 


WEST NEWTON 


Route 16 964-6060 


& KTAMPOPO (1986). An entrancing- 
ly daffy meditation on pleasure as found in 
food, sex, and the movies. The heroine of 
writer/director Juzo Itami’s understated 
farce is a widow (Nobuko Miyamoto) who's 
inherited a noodie restaurant on the 
outskirts of Tokyo. When a cowboy trucker 
(the witty, stoic Tsutomu Yamazaki) de- 
fends her honor against five thugs, she asks 
him to teach her to be a master noodle chef. 
Intercut with their search for the perfect 
noodle are the adventures of a white-suited 
gangster (Koji Yakusho) and his delectable 
pet of a moll (Fukumi Kuroda) , who. engage 
in wild combinations of eating and love- 
making — their scenes can turn you on 
even as you're giggling. Itami includes all 
sorts of digressions (with references to 
directors as varied as Chaplin, Leone, and 
Godard) . The anecdotes are linked by their 
obsession with food, and by a tone that 
combines the grace of the connoisseur with 
the shameless enjoyment of the hedonist. 
The movie isn't simply about hedonism, 
though; it’s about pleasure as the palpable 
fabric of life. Coolidge Corner. 

LA TETE CONTRE LES MURS (1958). 
Georges Franju's first film is set in an 
asylum. With Anouk Aimée. Brattle. 
(1986). Alain 
Cavalier’s astonishing film about the French 
Carmelite nun Thérése Martin is minimalist 
in both scale and spirit. Yet this austerely 
stylized production is an achievement: it's 
one of the few movies that understands the 
true saint’s enigmatic fusion of glory and 
pain, ecstasy and endurance. As Thérése, 
Catherine Mouchet is so happy and giggly 
she’s serene, and she brings the role 
surprising undercurrents of pride (she’s like 
a teenager who's just beginning to have 
nasty thoughts). in a sense, her bid for 
sainthood is immodest as hell — it trans- 
cends modesty. What gives the film its 
almost primal intensity is that, far from 
merely reveling in her sunny devotion, it 
finally confronts how horrifying reality can 
be. As Thérése falls prey to tuberculosis, the 
movie begins to gather some of the 
concentrated dread of a horror filmi. It 
becomes the story of someone embracing 
life in the disintegration of her.body, and the 
effect is at once agonizing and inspiring. 
French Library. 


KVENGEANCE IS MINE (1979). 
This cataclysmic film is a portrait of a 
contemporary psychopath — a murderous 
scoundrel played by. Ken Ogata with the 
force and perversity of a Japanese Brando. 
It covers the 78 days in which the hunted 
Enokizu, his ‘‘Wanted”’ poster everywhere, 
travels throughout Japan, changing his 
identity, shacking up with women, swindling 
innocents, and killing the various acquaint- 
ances he makes along the way. The story is 
full of Oedipal murmurings, but it’s most 
powerful (and shocking) for what it doesn’t 
explain. Directed by Shohei Imamura. 
Harvard Film Archive. 
**kVIDEODROME (1983). 
Cronenberg’s intriguing but 
thriller. James Woods plays a cable-TV 
programmer whose. exposure to 
Videodrome — a mysteriously transmitted 
frequency — transforms him into a de- 
pository for squishy video cassettes that 
instruct him to kill. As long as Cronenberg 
tinkers with his premise, his visions of 
befouled flesh hold us, but he’s not a whiz at 
action scenes, and the movie ultimately falis 
into incoherence. With Deborah Harry. 2 
Somerville Theatre. 


WISH YOU WERE HERE (1987). As 
Lynda, an irrepressible girl growing up in a 
drab British seacoast village, the superb 
young actress Emily Lloyd is like a teenage 
Jessica Lange, with a brazen self-assurance 
and sensuality that seem to flow right out of 
her avid, fun-seeking stare. The time is 
1951, and Lynda’s lust for shocking péople 
is fervent — she truly doesn't believe in 
behaving herself. The movie is about a girl 
who sees growing up as a reckless act of 
self-creation, and screenwriter David Leland 
(Mona Lisa), making his directing debut 
here, is shrewd about revealing how the 
choices she makes spring as much from her 
emotional nature as from her repressive 
surroundings. Wish You Were Here is 
bracing and a little sad, and the photogra- 
phy is ravishing throughout, though Leland 
loses his touch in the last part of the movie; 


David 


he ends up adorning his heroine with a halo | 


she wouldn't have wanted. As the sinister 
middle-aged movie projectionist Lynda has 
an affair with, Tom Bell gets so far inside his 
character's mixture of desire and callous- 
ness ard desperation that he elicits a 
queasy sympathy. Wifh Pat Heywood. West 
Newton. 


> 
YE OMANTE: TO SEND BACK THE SOUL 
OF THE BEAR (1977). Ethnographic film- 
maker Tadayoshi Himeda will be on hand to 
introduce his film. Harvard Film Archive. 


ZEGEN (1987). American premiere of 
Shohei Imamwura’s new film, which stars Ken 
Ogata as a man who serves Imperial Japan 
by selling women to brothels in Southeast 
Asia. Harvard Film Archive. 
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—Daphne Davis, ELLE 


—Michael Blowen, THE BOSTON GLOBE 


“THE FINEST FILM OF THE YEAR.” 


MERCHANT IVORY PRODUCTIONS for CINECOM 
and FILM FOUR INTERNATIONAL 
presents E.M. FORSTER’S “MAURICE” 


Oo THEATRES Cinecom 


FINAL WEEK 
NICKELODEON] | | 12:00-2:30-5:00 
Fri & Sat 12:30| sneer | 7°30-10:00 


GREAT 


FILM 


...BRILLIANTLY COMIC, BEAUTIFULLY BITTERSWEET. 
MASTROIANNI, ONE OF THE WORLD'S GREATEST 
ACTORS, GIVES US THE PERFORMANCE OF HIS 
CAREER.” ~Joe! Siege!, GOOD MORNING AMERICA 


“SHAMELESSLY ENJOYABLE. 


MASTROIANNI’S PERFORMANCE IS SO BEAUTIFULLY 
FACETED—HE IS BY TURNS FOOLISH, RESIGNED, 
BEMUSED, ENRAPTURED AND MOCK HEROIC.” 


—Sheila Benson, LOS ANGELES TIMES 


MARCELLO 
MASTROIANNI 


A FILM BY NIKITA MIKHALKOV 


SHA D'AMICO BENDICU PRESENTS IN ASSOCIATION WITH FRANCIS VON BUREN @ MARCELLO MASTROIANN IN A NIKITA MIKHALAUN FILM @ DARK Eves 
WITH MARTHE KELLER, ELENA SORONUWA, VSEVOLOID LARIONON & SILVANA MANGANO AS ELISA @ PRODUCTION DESIGNERS MARK) GARBUGLIA & 
ALEXANDER ADABACHIAN @ COSTUMES CARLO DIAPRL @ DIRECTOR OF PHOTOGRAPHY FRANCO DIGIACUMO ALC EDITOR MENICOM 

MUSIC FRANCIS LAI @ SCREENPLAY BY ALEXANDER ADABACHIAN & NIKITA MIKHALKON IN COLLABORATION WITH SUSO) CECCHI DAM 
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Mickey Rourke gives the performance of fis corset. Faye 


is splendid. Both... may be up for awards at the end of the 
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New & 5 direct from San 
Used Records & on Francisco ¢ 
Bought, Sold & GERS Continuous trom 
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a cy Wa 
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ENTERTAINING of 1987." 
Jay Carr, BOSTON GLOBE 
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Featuring Musk on Records Executes Producan STEPHEN DIENER, LEE DENNIS HARRIS and JEFFREY KLEIN Music by 


ALREADY THE MOST TALKED 
ABOUT THE YEAR. 


“Cry Freedom is extraordinary. 
An exciting film... Powerful and 
engrossing.” — Jock Kroll, NEWSWEEK 
“DON'T MISS IT” 
(highest rating). A fen of great entry 


and passion with all the elements of a first-class 
suspense thriller. Don’t miss ees, ar THe movies 


THRILLER 
is a blockbuster buster he very best sense 
powerful political truths as com- 
passionate in its consideration of friendship” 


“WONDERFUL” 
“Thrilling. One of the year’s most inspiring, f. 


wondertul films. Don’t miss it” 


—Jefirey Lyons, SNEAK PREVIEWS INN 
“On the honors list of movies that really matter, 
Denzel 
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IN SELECTED THEATRES wevensas EASE 
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1907 Tr-Star Pictures. inc All Rights Reserved 
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AN UPDATE ON WALK-IN HEALTH CENTERS 


Lars BEAUTY OF COSMETIC DENTISTRY 


WANT NEW DRUG? 


When it comes to vitamins, just say maybe 


by Nancy Roosa 


‘PHOTO BY JEFF THIEBAUTH 


et’s face it: taking vitamins has” 

become pretty boring. It used to be 

that we could count on the excitement 

of potential miracle cures: the 
possibility of cancer being wiped out by 
vitamin C, and vitamin E fixing everything else. 
Now most of the miracles have been debunked, 
and the only replacement being offered is 
tedious — good old common sense. We're back 
to the lessons-of grade school, where we were 
told to eat a balanced diet from the four basic 
food groups, and avoid extremes. 

Our ennui is reflected in buying habits. 
Although $2 billion a year is no paltry sum, 
vitamin sales haven't been able to rise above 
this figure for the past several years. “Sales 
have been flat, except for occasional blips in the 
market when there’s some news like fish oils 
preventing coronary heart disease. That gave 
the market a shot in the arm,” says Barry 
Drucker, senior vice-president of sales at 


Nature’s Bounty, which he claims is the largest 
manufacturer of vitamins on the East Coast. 
“The lifeblood of our business is ol 
innovation, new items,” 

And to keep the lifeblood of vitamin sales 
circulating, Nature’s Bountyjhas'come up with 
somethitig to get yourjheartipalpitating: a 
vitamin for the ‘80s'¢alled Ener-B. The contents: 
vitamin B-12 in a nasal gel. The result of one 
snort: an energy boost, a rush, if you will, that 
lasts 48 hours. 

The product has pumped new life into the 
continual struggle between vitamin makers and 
takers on one side, and the Food and Drug 
Administration (FDA) and traditional 
nutritionists on the other. The latter hold that, 
generally speaking, vitamin supplements are a 
waste of money, and, at a dollar a dose, Ener-B 
is the latest useless fad. “There is no scientific 
evidence to support the need to sniff vitamins 
Continued on page 3 
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UNIVERSITY 


Dental 


ASSOCIATES 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION FOUR, HEALTH, NOVEMBER 6, 1987 


Specialties: 
e Cosmetic 

A Full service dental | 

conveniently located in the ePeriodontics 

Galleria Mall, Harvard Sq. Professional 
Service 

NEW PATIENTS WELCOME “eae 
SPECIAL DENTAL HEALTH 

OFFERS Appointment 
Cleaning & Exam $24 Validated 
with X-rays $41 Parking 

‘Dental insurance 
accepted 
57 JOHN F. KENNEDY ST. = 7 


HARVARD SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE 


547-3720 


RENTALS 
Delivered and Picked 
EXERCISE EQUIPMENT 


. {Pry it... 


.Use it. . 


. get rid of it) 


ROWERS °¢ BIKES ¢ TREADMILLS ¢ BENCH & WEIGHT SETS 


Most items renting for around one dollar a day 


BIKES ROWERS 

Monthly Cost Monthly Cost 
Item on 3 mth Rental Item 7 on.3 mth Rental 
Standard Dual Action Bike $16.66 per mth Standard Rower $20.00 per mth 
Triple Action Fly Wheel Bike —- $18.33 per mth Electronic Roxer $23.33 per mth 
Folding Exercise Bike $15.00 per mth 
Ergo Cycle $20.00 per mth 
Electronic Exercycle $20.00 per mth 


TREADMIL L S 
Manual Treadmill $28.33 per mth 
Motorized Treadmill w/ pulse meter $45.00 per mth 
Bench & weight sets also available 


Other items available upon request ¢ Prices effective 10/1/87 Subject to change * Mon-Fri 9a. m. - 5 p. m. 


242-7454 | 
HOME EXERCISE EQUIPMENT RENTAL |_ 
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Continued from page 1 
in a normal, healthy population,” 
remarks an FDA nutritionist, 
Marilyn Stevenson. “Generally 
people get all the vitamin B-12 
they need in their diets.” 

But vitamin advocates claim 
that nutritionists don’t have all 
the answers. “The FDA spends a 


lot of time looking into things. 


that don’t need looking into and 
ignoring a lot of things that do,” 
says Pamela Ritzen, manager of 
Nature Food Centers on Boyl- 
ston Street in Boston, which car~ 
ries Ener-B. “Vitamin B-12 has 
no toxicity, and is an essential 
nutrient to life.” Specifically, she 
says, vitamin B-12 can help form 
and regenerate blood cells to 
prevent anemia, increase energy 
levels, stimulate growth and 
appetite in children, improve 
the functioning of the nervous 
system, help the body make use 
of fats, carbohydrates, and pro- 
teins, and improve a_ person’s 
memory, concentration, and 
moods. 

Ener-B certainly has stimulated 
the growth of its parent com- 
pany. Although Drucker refuses 
to divulge numbers, he claims, 
“Ener-B has become the number 
dollar-volume item in 


one 
health-food stores across the 
country.” Which means _ that 


while more bottles of vitamin C 
are leaving the shelves, the high 
cost of Ener-B adds up to a larger 


total dollar amount. It may be a ~’ 


poor man’s high, ‘but: it’s a: rich 
man’s vitamin. 

Energy-boosting vitamins are 
hot items these days, says Ritzen. 
“Energy stimulants are our big- 
gest sellers. We're currently ex- 
panding that section.” However, 
she takes issue with the sugges- 
tion that Ener-B_ resembles 
another energy-boosting, 
snortable drug. “Cocaine, from 
‘what I understand, gives you a 


nigh ateeting of invincibility and: 
power, It pulls you away from. 


reality. Vitamin B-12 gives you an 
energy boost, it gives you the 
energy and stamina to face reali- 
ty.” 

Bounty is also down- 
playing the resemblance. “We're 
trying to disassociate it from the 
word ‘snort,’” says Drucker. 
“You don’t. really snort it. It’s a 
viscous gel. There are no razors or 
mirrors.” 

In a strange marketing twist, 
the company is also disas- 
sociating the product from its 
potential benefits. “We make no 
claims for the product,” says 
Drucker. “We let people make 
their own associations. Vitamin 
B-12 is a common vitamin. 
People associate it with energy 
levels.” The company is only 
claiming that the  intra-nasal 
method is a more effective way of 
getting B-12 into the blood- 
stream. “It's a known fact that 
vitamin B-12 is not well ab- 
sorbed. Ener-B delivers eight to 
10 times greater B-12 levels into 
the bloodstream,” says Drucker. 

Nature’s Bounty is speaking 
cautiously because the FDA has 
made its own associations, saying 
the product sounds more like a 
drug than a food supplement. Ina 
regulatory letter sent to Nature’s 
Bounty last February, the FDA 
called the company’s claims un- 
acceptable, according to Emil 
Corwin, an FDA _ spokesman. 
“We consider this an unapproved: 
new drug. The application 
method [intra-nasal] they rec- 
ommend is one the FDA regards 
as appropriate for drugs. The 
claim that it is delivering vitamin 
B-12 eight to 10 times more 
efficiently is in itself question- 
able. If it’s not true, it would be 
misleading.” 

If the FDA holds to the opinion 
that Ener-B is a drug, the 
vitamins will have to be pulled 
from the shelf. In order to market 
Ener-B as a drug, Nature’s Boun- 
ty would have to prove, to the 
FDA's satisfaction, that it is not 
jusf safe; bat effective in meeting 
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clinical claims. Food supplements 
only have to be safe, or nontoxic. 
~. Vitamins fall in the regulatory 
cracks between food and drugs. 
For the most part, the FDA gets 
involved with vitamins only 
when marketing claims clearly 
trespass on medical territory. “If a 
vitamin is sold as a vitamin, it 
doesn’t need to comply with the 
FDA’s strict requirements for 
drugs, but we’re concerned if it’s 
promoted and labeled with 


~~ =claims that:classify it as a drug,” 


1984, :fot exam- 
ple, fivé etfiployées Of General 
Nutrition Co. (GNC) were in- 
dicted for claiming that their 
evening primrose oil could be 
used to prevent and treat hyper- 
tension, multiple sclerosis, and 
arthritis. 

Also in 1984, the FDA asked 
Bioline Labs Inc., of Brooklyn, to 
stop selling a 50,000 I.U. (inter- 
national units) vitamin D tablet 
as a food supplement. The rec- 
ommended daily allowance 
(RDA) of vitamin D is only 400 
1.U., and excess vitamin D can 


build up in the body, causing 
organ damage and death. The - 
FDA held that such large doses 
were appropriate only for in- 
dividuals with specific diseases, 
and the product was changed to 
prescription status. 

Reading the product labels and 
promotional material for 
vitamins reveals. that manufac- 
turers are treading a fine line 
between making nutritional and 
medicinal claims. Books and 
magazines. are under no such 
“government, constraint. Drucker 
quotés Earl Mindell, PhD; nutri- 
tionist and author of the Vitamin 
Bible, as saying, “Fifteen percent 
of the population is deficient in 
vitamin B-12. The deficiency 
might include symptoms of 
weakness, nervousness, and dif- 
ficulties walking and speaking. 
Symptoms may take five to six 
years to appreciate.” 

In the past few years, Preven- 
tion magazine has run articles 
promoting vitamin B as a cure for 
depression, mental disorders, and 
asthma. Vitamin E has been said 


to prevent heart attacks, liver 
damage, eve problems,skin prob- 
lems, PMS, and cancer. Vitamin 
C is said to lower cholesterol 
levels and reduce high blood 
pressure, and help fight against 
AIDS and, of course, cancer. 

Most of these claims are exag- 
gerated from a few facts, accord- 
ing to Renny Franceschi, PhD, 
biochemist in the nutrition de- 
partment at the Harvard School 
of Public Health. For example, 
claims that B-12 can improve the 
nervous system and prevent ane- 
mia stem from the fact that cer- 
tain individuals who can’t absorb 
vitamin B-12 from the gastroin- 
testinal system show degenera- 
tion of nerve cells and pernicious 
anemia, says Franceschi. But in 
these people, a specific genetic 
problem causes their inability to 
absorb B-12. The defect is rare, 
serious, and easily diagnosed, he 
says. 

Normal, healthy people have 
no trouble getting enough B-12 
in their diet. “You need such 
small amounts. It’s not like you 


Vital statistics 


Vitamin RDA 


Some natural sources 


taken in excess: 

A 5000 I.U.* 
D 400 |.U.+ 
E 8-10 mg 
K 70-140 ug 


* Equivalent to 1.5 mg 
+ Equivalent to 10 ug 


B-1 (thiamine) 1.0-1.4 mg 
B-2 (riboflavin) 1.2-1.7 mg 
B-3 (niacin) 13-19 mg 
B-6 1.8-2.2 mg 
B-12 3 ug 

C 50-60 mg 


green and yellow vegetables such as spinach, turnips, and 


carrots; beef liver 


sardines, cod liver oil, fortified milk, sun exposure 
corn or cottonseed oil, margarine 


spinach, cabbage 


watermelon 


The following fat-soluble vitamins can be stored by the body and can cause problems when 


The following water-soluble vitamins are excreted in the urine and should be consumed daily: 


beef and pork, wheat germ, lobster, oatmeal 

liver, milk, spinach, eggs, noodles 

liver, whole wheat grains, fish, peanuts 

brewer's yeast, soybeans, wheat germ, salmon 

liver, beef, ham, fish, cheese, milk 

Brussels sprouts, cauliflower, citrus fruits, cabbage, potato, 
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““fave’ to go looking® for’ it,” sais 
Franceschi. “It’s difficult to get 
deficiencies because the body is 
so well equipped to handle small 
amounts.” He disagrees with 
Drucker’s claim that vitamin B-12 
is difficult to absorb from the 
gastrointestinal tract. “Except for 
people with pernicious anemia, 
it’s very efficiently absorbed.” 

Vitamin B-12 is found in 
animal products, such as meats 
and milk. very strict 
vegetarian might have problems 
getting enough, so a vitamin 
supplement would be good, but 
they wouldn’t have any problem 
absorbing it, so an intra-nasal gel 
still doesn’t make sense,” says 
Franceschi. 

About the oft-heard claims that 
stress, alcohol, or caffeine can 
deplete your body of vitamins, 
Franceschi remains _ skeptical, 
calling the evidence “shaky.” 
After many studies of the 
hypothesis that vitamin C pre- 
vents colds, researchers con- 
cluded that it could reduce the 
symptoms of colds, but did not 
prevent their occurrence, he 
adds. 

Popular nutrition guides now 
stress that extra calcium for 
women (up to 1000 milligrams 
per day) is helpful in preventing 
osteoporosis, the weakening of 
the bones that strikes many older 
women. Franceschi holds the line 
and says he would recommend 
calcium supplements only to 
pregnant or lactating women. But 
since calcium seems to 
strengthen arteries, taking sup- 
plements isn’t a ‘bad_ idea. 
Calcium absorption depends on 
vitamin D, but vitamin D supple- 
ments are usually not rec- 
ommended, because excess vit- 
amin D can cause dangerous 
calcium deposits in blood vessels. 

With all the conflicting, confus- 
ing, and incomplete information, 
consumers seem to be taking a 
moderate stance. According to a 
survey reported in Prevention 
magazine in February 1984, over 
50 percent of adults take vitamin 
supplements, usually in levels 
near the RDAs, which are gener- 
ally recognized as safe amounts. 
Multivitamins .are the most 
popular form, followed by 


vitamins C, E, B-complex, B-12,. 


and A. Poll-responders gave sev- 
eral reasons for taking vitamins: 
either they don’t eat right, or they 
feel that there aren’t enough 
vitamins in foods today, or they 
believe vitamins help them stay 
healthy, feel better, and be more 
energetic. 

Most experts recommend mod- 
eration, in both diet and vitamin 
use. “When people ask us about 
vitamins, we advocate that they 
look at basic nutritional habits: 
the foods they eat, exercise 
habits,” says Darrell Wallace, 
manager of the nutrition depart- 
ment at Bread and Circus in 
Cambridge. “Sometimes people 
insist that a pill or capsule will 
solve all their health problems.” 
(Wallace points out that only 
about 11 percent of the store's 
revenue comes from sales of 
supplements, in contrast to 
health-food stores, where sup- 
plements account for closer to 50 
percent of revenues.) 

Nutritionists emphasize that 
vitamin supplements don’t re- 
place a good diet. “A multi- 
vitamin can’t alleviate problems 
if you don’t eat right. You'll have 
other problems, such as protein 
deficiencies,” says Franceschi. 

So, it’s back to the (yawn!) 
basics: a balanced diet, exercise, 
and a multivitamin if it makes 
you feel better. The biggest fervor 
over vitamins currently is the 
head-to-head conflict between 
the FDA and Nature’s Bounty, 
with the latter insisting that it will 
continue to sell and market its 
product, despite FDA warnings. 
An impasse of this kind, says the 
FDA’s Corwin, usually leads to 
seizure of the product and liti- 
gation in the courts. Before that 
happens, maybe I'll go buy a 
pack of Ener-B, just to revive the 
old thrill of vitamins, even if it 
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At Health Stop: taking advantage of medical care made easv 


Any 
business 


An update on 
walk-in health care 


by Nan Levinson 


ot so very long ago, people went to their family 
N doctor when they were sick. If they needed 


quick attention, the doctor could almost always 
fit them in that day, or, if they were too ill to go out, the. 
doctor would come to see them at home. The family 
doctor was a general practitioner or an internist, and he 
or she generally knew a lot about the patient. He knew, 
for example, that Joey had already had chicken pox, that 
there was a history of heart disease in his family, that 
Roberta was allergic to sulfa drugs, and even, perhaps, 
that Joey and Roberta were fooling around in the back 
seat of Joey's father’s Chevy. Doctors and patients were 
a part of the same community, and so they knew the 
things regular acquaintances know about each other. 
Family doctors often became family friends and 
confessors. It was a privileged relationship and a very 
intimate one. 

Of course, this idealized view of medical practice in 
the olden days has a few flaws, not the least of which is 
that it wasn’t always true. Although medicine is a 
profession, it is also a business, albeit a genteel one, and 
the doctor-patient relationship is full of contradictions. 
Its intimacy is mixed with a necessary professional 
distance, so that what emerges is a kind of efficient 
compassion. And it is an uneven relationship; the good 
doctor dispenses knowledge and advice along with pills, 
and the good patient responds with faith in medical 
science and in the doctor's curative powers. 

Because the way many Americans live has changed 
radically over the past few decades, medical care has too. 
If we grew up with family physicians, chances are we 
now live too far away to use their services. In addition, 
advances in medical knowledge have hastened a trend 
toward specialization for doctors, the days of house calls 
are long gone, and most of us are too busy for a leisurely 
visit with the doctor anyway. 

The consumer, as those who package and market 
health care now refer to patients, has also changed. We 
think we’re more knowledgeable about our bodies and 


Do These Tweezers 
Belong To You? 


Temporary methods of hair removal, such as shaving or 
bleaching, and especially tweezing or waxing, will only make 
the problem worse. Though | specialize in removing facial 
hair, | will be happy to discuss troublesome hair growth on 
other parts of the body. My business is helping people-to look 
and feel better, at an affordable cost. 


PAULA A. DOHERTY 
Registered Electrologist 


261 B West Newton St., Boston 
247-4888 


(directly behind the Colonnade) 


PAID 


VOLUNTEERS 
Normal Healthy 
non-smoking males 
18-35 needed for 

drug-studies * 


524-3876 
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OPEN SESAME 


MAC ROBIOTIC 


HOME CARE NURSE 
PART-TIME 


RE STALRANT 


NURSING PERSONNEL: 
Earn $500. 
Signing Bonus* 


Plus Transportation Allowance 


Meadow Green Nursing Center, a brand new 
multi-level facility, continues to expand and re- 
quires licensed and unlicensed personnel. 
Our modern air-conditioned home has been 
designed as the ultimate in geriatric care. 
Salaries and benefits are extremely 
competitive. 

For further information, contact: Nancy 
Waish, Meadow Green Nursing Home, 45 
Woburn Street (off Trapelo Road), 
Waltham, MA 02154. 


(617) 899-8600 


Do you think you have 


ever had an ulcer? 
Medical & Technical Research 
Associates... 

would like you to answer five (5) 
questions which can tell whether or 
not you have an ulcer. 

1. Do you have daily symptoms of 
burning cramps or gas on an 
empty stomach? 

2. Does eating temporarily relieve 
your discomfort? 


3. Do antacids take away your] 


pain? 
4. Does the pain wake you up 
from sleep? 
5. Have you had an ulcer 
diagnosed before? 
If you.answered yes to any of these 
questions, you may have an ulcer. Cail 
522-2546 to make an appointment to 
see a licensed physician free of charge 
for a diagnostic evaluation. Option to 
participate in a national dinical research 
study. Sponsored by a major 
pharmaceutical company to treat 
ulcers... $225 compensation paid to 
participants for 4 short outpatient visits. 
Medical and Technical 
Research Associates Inc. 


Newton based Home Health 
Our menu features a Care provider is seeking 
wide selection of experienced RN to work out 
macrobiotic dishes, of its Newton office. 
including the following: Responsibilities eae train- 
tempeh ing and supervision of certi- 
fied home health aids in 
goupe breads Greater Boston and West 
beans _ Suburban area.*.We offer 
tempura desserts excellent per diem and great 
48 Boylston St., schedule flexibility. To 
Brookline arrange an interview please 
277-9241 call Elaine at 965-7700. 
Grand Opening International Health 
272A Newbury St., Specialists 
Boston 199 Wells Ave. 
267-7238 Newton, MA 


AIDS 
CONFIDENTIAL 
TESTING 


appointment. 
| |'%42-6570 


care 
Act now. * Sports medicine 
Appointments * Diagnosis & 
within treatment of 
24 hours. 
Results Private medical 
within 5 - 7 days. office 
Reasonable fee. Confidential 
A program of 
lifetime services. Robert Taylor, MD 
Call Mary for an 1755 Beacon 


PERSONAL 
HEALTH 


General medical 


| Street, Brookline 
232-1459 
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what we need, so we're less willing to be passive 
believers; we want to be participants in our medical 
treatment. We also want convenience and efficiency. 
Not only is it impossible to plan when we'll be sick, but 
sometimes it’s not even possible to find the time for it. 

Because many otherwise rational people become 
undone by even minor illnesses or injuries, and because 
the doctor-patient relationship is such a potent one, a 
common response to medical care is to avoid it. Add to 
that the American tendency to move every few yéars 
and you have a large number of people without a 
primary-care physician, i.e.,.a doctor who knows our 
medical history and sees us regularly. Even in Boston, 
the medical capital of the world and home of St. 
Elsewhere, it isn’t always easy to find a doctor we like 
who can see us quickly. 

About five years ago, health administrators, doctors, 
and businesspeople began to notice this phenomenon 
and decided to do something about it. The result is the 
walk-in health center, a sort of medical McDonald’s. 
Walk-in centers are usually either part of a hospital's 
outpatient service or part of a privately owned chain. 
They provide competitively priced health care, do not 
require an appointment, try not to keep patients waiting 
long, and are usually open on evenings, weekends, and 
holidays. Many were begun as alternatives to emerg- 
ency-room care, in which patients may be ‘triaged” (a 
system for deciding who gets attention first), and where 
medical personne! are trained to treat emergency cases, 
not people with sore throats. 

The publicizers of these walk-in centers would like us 
to believe that they are a revolutionary idea, but 
neighborhood clinics have been treating walk-in pa- 
tients along with those who had appointments since the 
late ‘60s. The first neighborhood health clinic in the 
country opened at Columbia Point in 1967 with help 
from Tufts and federal War on Poverty money, and. 
according to jack Cradock, CEO of the East Boston 
Neighborhood Health Center, Boston continues to have 
more heaith centers per square inch than anv place in 
the worid. 

The new waik-in clinics differ from the neighborhood 
ones, not so much in the care they give (some walk-ins 
provide primary as w ell as episodic, care) or the patients 


they can see. .as in thew yovernancé primary 
purpose. Neighborhood centers are by definition 
community owned anc sontrolled ana ser as then 
priority. serving hard-to-reach populations. e.g., the 
poor. the uninsured, and the elderly. In contrast. walk-in 
centers tend tc serve young. middle-ciass people whe 


are probably new to the community. Cradock points out 
that walk-in centers developed very separately trom 
neighborhooe ciinics which respond to people s needs 
not marketing aecisions 

The concept of walk-ins makes a lot of people uneasy 
— they ve been labeied yuppie medicine or doc in 


the box” — but, if the volume of patients they see and 
patient satisfaction are any indication, they fill a need 
and fill it well. Walk-in centers in hospitals are 
appropriate places for treatment of acute but non- 
emergency, non-chronic problems (for example, minor 
cuts, infections, or stomach aches) or one-time treat- 
ments such as immunizations for travelers to high- 
contagion areas. They are best for people who are feeling 
bad and have no regular doctor or can’t take time off 
from work during regular office hours. 

Walk-in centers are not appropriate for serious 
emergencies or critical treatment (like profuse bleeding 
or a suspected heart attack), full check-ups, non- 
emergency tests that can be scheduled by appointment, 
or as a substitute for a second opinion. Health Stop, the 
largest private walk-in chain in the area, does provide 
primary care, so that it may be an appropriate choice for 
some of the non-emergency treatment that most hospital 
walk-ins don’t provide. 


One of the oldest hospital walk-in centers is housed at 
Mt. Auburn Hospital, in Cambridge. It is located near the 
emergency room and the Primary Care Center, so that 
referrals can be made among these three outpatient 


units. Mt. Auburn opened its Walk-In Center about five - 


years ago and added evening hours in 1985, at which 
point the volume of patients it saw increased significant- 
ly; it is now about 14,000 a year. 

Like most walk-ins, Mt. Auburn's center is staffed 
with two internists during the day (one at night) and a 
nurse practitioner. The doctors and nurses are on the 
hospital staff and take advantage of the hospital's 
facilities, such as x-rays and labs. 

The Medical Walk-In Center at Beth Israel Hospital is 
newer, but similar to the Mt. Auburn one in the care it 
offers. Since it opened about a year ago, it has seen 50 
to 65 patients a day, typically 18- to 35-year-old pro- 
fessionals or students, living or working in the area. 

Continued on page 8 


Doctors to order 


The following list of walk-in health clinics is not 


of services and houfs open:* Prices listed do not 
_ include lab work or follow-up visits. 


Mt. Auburn St., Cambridge, 499-5065. 

Open Mon. through Fri. from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m., and 
on weekends and holidays from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Cost of initial visit, $40. Opened in 1982. 


Beth Israel Hospital’s Medical Walk-In Center, 330 
Brookline Ave., Boston, 735-3759. 

Open Mon. through Sat. from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m., and 
on Sun. from noon to 8 p.m. Cost of initial visit, $40. 
Opened in 1986. 


Faulkner Hospital Express Care Walk-In Service. 
Three locations: at the hospital, 1153 Centre St., 


Jamaica Plain, 522-5500; 909.Rte. 1 South (just before 
Rte 128) Dedham 329-8822; and 1266 Hyde Park 


Ave (in Clearv Sq.), Hyde Park, 364-9880. 

Open in jamaica Plain and Hvde Park Mon. 
through Fri, from 8 a.m. to & p.m., and on weekends 
and holidays from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. Open in Dedham 
Mon. through Fri. trom 9 a.m to 9 p.m., and on 
weekends and holidays trom 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. Cost of 
initia! visit varies Opened in 1984. 


The Walk-in Center at Lahey Clinic, 41 Mall Rd. 
Burlington, 273-8850 


The Walk-In Center at Mt. Auburn Hospital, 330 | 


. Open Mon. through Fri. from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m., and 


exhaustive, but is provided to illtistrate typical costs On weekends and holidays from 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. Cost 


‘of, initial visit, $15 to $30 plus physician charges. 
Opened. in’ 1986. 


St. Elizabeth’s Hospital Quality Care Plus, 736 
Cambridge St., Brighton, 789-2601. 

Open Mon. through Fri. from 8:30 a.m. to 6 p.m., 
expanding to evenings and weekends soon. Cost of 
initial visit, $30 to $35. Opened in 1985. 


Watertown Health Center, 85 Main St., Watertown, 
923-0001. 

Open on Mon. and Thurs. from 8:30 a.m. to 9 p.m., 
and on Tues., Wed., and Fri. from 8:30 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
Open on Sat. from 9 a.m. to noon. Cost of initial visit, 
$20 to $30. Opened in 1978. 


Boston City Hospital, 818 Harrison Ave., Boston, 
424-5958. 

Open Mon. through Fri. from 9 a.m. to noon and 
from | to 5 p.m Cost varies with ability to pay 
Opened at present tacility in 1977 


- Health Stop. For a list of offices. see phone book or 


call 431-1726. 

Open Mon. through Fri. from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m and . 
on Sat. from 9 a.m. to5 p.m. Open on Sun. from noon 
to 6 p.m. Cost of standard office visit. $39 to $50. First 


offices opened in 1983 
— NL 


ARE YOU INTERESTED 
IN HEALTH AND MEDICINE? 


““'TRANSCRIPTIONISTS 
PROCESSING OPERATORS 
FULL TIME/PERMANENT PART TIME 


LEARN MEDICAL TRANSCRIPTION 
Growing Cambridge service bureau is seeking bright, energetic 
individuals for word processing and medical transcription. We 
are looking for word processing experience with typing speed of 
at least 65 wom. Knowledge of IBM Displayer & PC helpful but 
we will train talented people. Full time or part time 
days/afternoons/evenings. Good pay and congenial at- 
mosphere. Call 354-4050, 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


WORDSMITH 


=F 
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WORD PROCESSING SERVICES ¢ COPIES 
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AIDS. 
takes all kinds. 


Judy Thompson 
1941-1986 


Mallory McCarthy 
1968-1985 


Christopher Rubin 
1984-1986 


AIDS is caused by the care whether you’re male or finding a nice, warm body to 
same thing that causesmany female, gayor straight, young destroy. 


illnesses. or old. All it cares about is So the sooner you 
A virus. accept the fact that AIDS is 
And, like any other not someone else ’s problem, 
virus, the AIDS virus doesn’t the sooner it won't be yours. 


AIDS ACTION 


COMMITTEE 


66] Boylston Street, Boston, MA 02116 
1-800-235-2331 
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Roommate Referral... 


Have an apartment Need an apartment 


to share? to share? 
x Our service is * We have hundreds of 
rtment listings. 
| * Detailed information 
* Detailed info. boston about each apt. 
about each roommate __ % Our listings are 
roommate updated daily. 
er * Our one-time fee 
»* Our listings are is only $25. 
updated daily * We will back you up. 


be 


tives 


. 


O 
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THE CENTER FOR SPORTS MEDICINE 


SportsAid: The Center for Medicine is a 
rapidly growing CENTER affiliated with The Maiden 
Hospital. 


Physical Therapist! 
Athletic Trainer 


We are looking for a dynamic physical 
therapist/athietic trainer with a minimum of two 
years’ experience in treating athletic injuries. 
RPTIATC and flexibility in work schedule necessary. 
We offer excellent salaries and benefits. Easily 
accessible by major highways, Orange Line and 
bus. Free parking available. 
interested candidates please send resumes to 
| Kathleen O'Connor. THE MALDEN HOSPITAL, 
Hospital Road, Maiden, MA 02148. An Equal 
Opportunity Employer. 


ADDICTION 


Bulimia, obesity, 
anorexia 


group therapy 


Initial 


Laura Kinsolving RN, 
former active bulimic 


729-5557 


Individuals, couples, 


MEN 18 - 30 


Earn $500 in Vitamin E 
and exercise study 


Participants are needed for a new study that 
will examine how Vitamin E and exercise 
affect the way the human uses fats. 


FOR REQUIREMENTS: 


Participants will take Vitamin E or a placebo 
for 61 days and will live at the center in 
downtown Bosten for 5 days. During residen- 
cy, nutritionally balanced meat free meals 
will be provided, and exercise tests given. 
Each participant will live in their own private 
modern room, complete with private bath, 
color TV, phone, and access to indoor swim- 
ming pool and sauna. 


Please call 556-3300 for further 
information and request *110. 


BODYWORK 


BOB WADDINGTON 


renewed 
energy for 
personal 
growth 
(617) 


965-1787 


AMPFiify yourself ! 


training program offering cert. 
cation ta aclalt fi adult fitness. 

FITNESS SPECIALIST... 
Concentrated 4 day certification pro- 
grams for specific populations. 


info Sys., 1-800-826-9538; ask for tape 
#203 or call AMPF at (413) 637-0317. 


BRaDKSIDE Hospitol Ss 


11 Northwest Boulevard, Nashua, aoe 


(603) 886-5000 


NH: 1-800-992-5666, MA: 1-800-525-5052 
Owned by Psychiatric Institutes of America, part of the NME Specialty Hospital Group. 


From 
‘oblems? 


Walk-in 


Continued from page 5 
Thirty-five percent ,of walk-in 
patients have not been to BI 
before, so the hospital credits its 
center not only with relieving its 
emergency-room crunch, but 
also with introducing new pa- 
tients to its services. Marsha 
Zabarsky, a spokesperson for the 
hospital, says that people should 
have a primary doctor, but that 
the walk-in center provides con- 
venient access, off hours, to 
high-quality health care. The ad- 
vantages of a walk-in at a place 
like BI, she points out, are that 
follow-up can be done right 
there, if necessary, and patients 
have confidence in a teaching 
hospital with BI’s reputation. 
The Medical Walk-In Center 
always has at least one fully 
trained doctor and one nurse 
practitioner on duty, as well as a 
back-up team of seven doctors. 
At both Mt. Auburn and Beth 
Israel, visits are followed up by 
the staff with phone calls to 
patients when appropriate. 
Other area hospitals with 
walk-in centers include Boston 
City Hospital, the Lahey Clinic, 
St. Elizabeth’s, and the Faulkner 
Though walk-in centers may 
be easy to use, finding them is 
not. The Yellow Pages has list- 
ings for clinics and hospitals, but 
it can be hard to discern which 


STARR 
ADVOCATES: | 


PERMANENT | 
FULL TIME AND | 
PART TIME 
HUMAN 
SERVICE 
POSITIONS. 


Progra agency seeks full and 
part time staff to work in com- 


munity based residential environ- 
ment with adults labeled mentally 
retarded. Degree or related ex- 
perience preferred but not re- 
quired. or hours in evenings, 
and on weekends. Good 
fits, advancement. 


overnigh 
salary, 


send resume tors 


William Ke 3 

BEAVER BR STEP INC. 

124 Watertown St. 
Watertown, MA 02172 w 
926-1113 

E/O/E 


HOME CARE 
COORDINATOR 


We’re a growing home 
care provider looking for a 
bright dynamic individual 
to join our staff as a home 
care coordinator. We pro- 
vide service to the elderly 
in Boston and throughout 
the metropolitan area 
from our busy Newton of- 
fice. Responsibilities of 
this position include: 
Recruiting, training and 
supervising the placement 
of homemakers/home 
health aids. 

This rewarding position 
offers excellent salary 
benefits and an unlimited 
potential for personal and 
professional growth. To 
arrange an interview 
please call Elaine at 
965-7700. 


INTERNATIONAL 
HEALTH 
SPECIALISTS 
199 Wells Ave. 
Newton, MA 


. remains to be seen... 


are walk-ins and which provide 
continuing care. The Massachu- 
setts Department of Public 
Health doesn’t regulate walk-ins 
(the doctors or hospitals are 
certified, not the centers), so it 
has no list, nor are insurance 
companies likely to give out such 
information because it could be 
construed as favoring one set of 
doctors over another. 

In contrast, it’s quite easy to 
find a Health Stop center nearby, 


since there are 33 in eastern 
Massachusetts 


and southern 
New. Hampshire. Billing them- 
selves as “family physicians for 
the ‘80s,’ Health Stop is a health- 
care chain offering walk-in 
service as well as primary care. It 
was begun in 1983 by a doctor 
and a businessman as a response 
to changes in medical care. With 
annual “sales” of approximately 
$22 million in the Boston area, it 
is the second largest independent 
operator of walk-in primary-care 
offices in the country. 

Health Stops are often found in 
treestanding buildings in shop- 
ping areas, are staffed by at least 
two doctors (usually a man and a 
woman), registered nurses, and 
technicians, and, because they 
offer primary care, are much like 
a regular doctor's office. Health 
Stop provides its nearly 200 full- 
and part-time doctors with cen 
tralized administrative services, 
equipped offices, and nurses 

Dr. Floyd Russak is one of six 
doctors with a physician-owned 
Heaith Stop practice; his 1s near . 
Suilivan Square in Somerville 


Aftex working there part-time 


the past tour vears, he bought th 
practice and camé on » a 
tew months ago. Russak points 
out that he used to spend /2 to 1° 
nours a week on admunistrative 
details. time that he can now 
devote to his ‘patients. “Health 
Stop is mostly run by health 
protessionals, he says. ‘It s reai 
lv efficient. they hire and. train 
good nurses, and {| have a minor 
surgical room, and x-ray and lab 
facilities here, so.t.can.do 4 little 
more tor people. Aliso, feit'that 
was particularly needed in this 
community 

The patients Russak sees tend 
to be young, which is typical of 
Health Stop, but about 70 percent 
of them are regular patients, 
which, he points out, is probably 
higher than the average. Like 
many Health Stop doctors. he is 
also on the staff of two hospitals, 
so he has no difficulty arranging 


. referrals and follow-up cafe. He 


or his nurses try to call patients 


within two to seven days of visit 


because it is a practice helpful to 
both medicine and marketing. 
Russak is candid about the 
difference between Health Stop’s 
publicity and the reality — the 
wait is often more than 15 
minutes, for example (it might be 
a good idea to call any walk-in 
before going to see how busy it is 
at that time), and there has been a 
relatively high turnover of doc- 
tors, though this seems to be 
changing. But he’s happy with 
the setup. “I’ve decided it’s the 
ideal marriage of primary care 
and minor emergency medicine 
with little paperwork,” he says. “I 
plan to be here permanently.” 
From a very random:-sample of 
people who have visited walk-in 
centers, it appears that patients 
too are satisfied. That doesn’t 
necessarily solve the finding-a- 
doctor dilemma, though, be- 
cause, even if people are well 
able to judge, say, quickness and 
courtesy of service, they may not 
be as capable of judging the 
quality of care they receive from a 
medical standpoint. That means 
that the market is more likely to 
regulate the former aspect of 
walk-ins than the latter. Dr. 
Joseph G. Maloney, co-founder 
of Health Stop, says, “In no other 
industry is the relationship be- 
tween the consumer and the 
provider as imbalanced as in 
health care.” Walk-in centers 
seem to be a timely effort to 
redress that balance in some way, 
but their influence on health care 
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The new face of eesmetic dentistry 


by Robin Vaughan 
h, no, not the teeth!” 
“C) wailed my mother, 
in the immediate 


aftermath of one of my childhood 
catastrophes. Having charged 
headlong into a wooden fence on 
my bicycle, I presented my 
mother with a classic parental 
nightmare: my formerly perfect, 
brand-new front teeth had been 
chipped. Muzzling me with an 
icepack, sae whimpered over my 
disfigurement, leading me to the 
vague conclusion that my future 
— not just my smile — had been 
irreversibly marred. 

My mother’s disappointment, 
of course, needn't have been 
quite so pronounced. As the field 
of cosmetic dentistry has grown, 
so have the viable options for 
repair of fractures, gaps, stains, 
and even bite problems. Now, 
almost any aesthetic dental prob- 
lem can be corrected with much 
less complication and expense 
than ever before. Among the 
procedures currently being de- 
fined and refined are bonding, 
bleaching, orthodonture, crown- 
ing, and bridgework. 


Bonding 

Since the earliest bonding 
procedures were introduced back 
in the mid 1950s, continuous 
development of new and better 
bonding techniques and 
materials has made this one of 
the most rapidly progressing 
fields of cosmetic dentistry. For 
example, the recently introduced 
technique of silk underwrapping 
(in which a silk-wrap foundation 
is applied to the tooth before 


bonding) can lengthen..the life 
span of bonded material and 
reduce stress on the tooth from 
chewing and biting. A significant 
advantage of the silk-wrap 
technique is the unique ability of 
a foundation this strong to serve 
as a base for tooth extensions — 
dentists can lengthen short teeth, 
for example, or close wide gaps 
more effectively with this durable 
prosthetic material. 

Basic bonding materials are 
constantly being improved; when 
composite resins (forms of liquid 
plastic) were first applied to 
bonded restorations in the ‘50s, 
they were used to correct what 
had been a long-standing prob- 
lem in the field of cosmetic 
dentistry — until then, there had 
been no durable, natural-looking 
material for aesthetically satisfac- 
tory, permanent repairs. New 
composite resins, by virtue of 
reduced porosity, and the greater 
freedom they allow the clinician 
in controlling curing time and 
color stability, allow for stronger 
bondwork that is more closely 
matched in color and texture to 
adjacent teeth: The recent de- 
velopment of visible-light-cured 
resins has improved these advan- 
tages even further. 

With bonding, a patient may 
now avoid the costly and more 
dramatic route of filing down and 
crowning damaged teeth. The 
treatment is relatively painless 
(no drilling) and requires only a 
short time to complete — often 
an hour or less per tooth. The 
procedure is also about one-third 
to one-half as expensive as 


crowning. However, because the 
life span of bonded material is 
about one-third to one-half as 
long, the cumulative costs may 
eventually level out. 

Possibly the greatest advan- 
tage of bonding over crowning is 
that it is reversible. In most 
bonding procedures, only a mini- 
mal amount of filing is done to 
the tooth (to avoid bulkiness), 


and if initial results are un-, 


satisfactory, the tooth can be 
rebonded. The basic procedure 
involves first roughening the 
tooth surface (to provide better 


- adhesion) with a mild acidic so- 


lution; a resin is then painted on 
and shaped to re-form or rebuild 
parts of the tooth. The material is 
hardened by exposure to ultra- 
violet light, and finally con- 
toured and polished. Through 
this process, not only can miss- 
ing parts of teeth be replaced and 
misshapen teeth be extended, re- 
duced, and re-formed; but tooth 
stains can also be masked by the 
polished resins. 

For this latter purpose, how- 
ever, the best results are 
achieved with porcelain veneers, 
developed over recent years to 
provide the most flawlessly nat- 
ural-looking tone and texture in 
cosmetic restorations. Porcelain 
laminates are considerably more 
costly than conventional bond- 
ing, but results usually last long- 


er, as porcelain is less porous » 


than other bonding materials. 


Crowns and bridges 
The most likely candidate for a 
crown is the patient who no 


longer has sufficient tooth struc- 
ture — because of decay or injury 
— to support a bonded resto- 
ration. To prepare a tooth for a 
crown, the dentist files it down to 
a short, thin stump; the crown is 
then positioned to fit over the 
filed tooth. With costs that can 
range up to $1000 or more per 
tooth, and a longer treatment 
time, which involves more fre- 
quent visits (crowns are com- 
pleted in a lab while the patient 
wears a temporary cap), the 
prospect of losing the damaged 
tooth forever is not all that’s 
daunting about crowning. But 
because the crown can last from 
five to 15 years and can be 


simulate. a. pertert tooth, the 


process does have significant ad: 
vantages. 

One of the most useful ap- 
plications of the crowning tech- 
nique is in fixing a bridge, or 
partial denture — a replacement 
for missing teeth that relies on 
adjacent surviving teeth for sup- 
port. To retain a fixed bridge, one 
tooth on either side of the miss- 
ing tooth is filed down. Conven- 
tionally, a metal-fused-to-porce- 
lain framework forms a bridge 
between the filed teeth and the’ 
missing ~one. The alternative 
resin-retained fixed bridge costs 
one-third to one-half as much 
as a metal and porcelain one, 
and requires no reduction of 
adjacent teeth (the prosthetic 
tooth is bonded to adjacent 
teeth), but this type of fixed 
bridge is less durable and gener- 
ally inferior from an aesthetic 
standpoint. 

Removable bridges, which are 


also less expensive than the 


conventional * fixed bridge, are 
attached to adjacent teeth by 
means of metal clasps that may 
be visible when you smile, de- 
pending upon the location of the 
bridge. In some cases the metal 


can be masked by thin crowns 
that fit over the teeth, clasp and 
all, or plastic, enamel-toned 
clasps can be substituted for 
metal. Fixed bridges generally 
look better and last longer, so a 
removable bridge is best used as 
a stopgap remedy; by replacing 
missing teeth at a price the 
patient is more likely to be able to 
afford right away, it not only 
improves one’s appearance 
quickly but also helps to balance 
the bite and keep adjacent and 
opposing teeth from shifting. 


Bleaching 

For teeth that are structurally 
sound but are stained or dis- 
colored, bleaching can help light- 
en the color of enamel to make 
stains less noticeable. To bleach a 
tooth, a dentist applies a chemical 
oxidizing agent that is activated 
by exposure to a heat light. The 
process is relatively slow (a mini- 
mum of three visits is usually 
necessary to attain any lightening 
effect), and results are not as 
dramatic as those achieved with 
veneers or crowns. No anesthetic 
is required, however, and 
bleaching is less expensive (about 
$75 per tooth, per visit): than 
other- methods of-cosmetic resto- 
ration. 


Adult orthodontics 

Because they tend to be harder 
to keep clean, crowded, crooked 
teeth can be as troublesome to 
good dental maintenance as they 
are unattractive. Over a long 
period of time, crooked teeth may 
be responsible for tooth decay 
and weakness, and consequent 
periodontal problems. Mis- 
aligned teeth can also weaken 
gums and supporting bones by 
placing undue stress on chewing 
muscles. 

Patients who have avoided cor- 
recting orthodontic problems for 
fear of flashing the “metal-mouth” 


STUDENTS / HOMEMAKERS 
CERT. HOME HEALTH AIDS 
TOP PAY 


Become a leader in your community. Help the 
elderly remain at home leading the dignified 
lives they so deserve. There is no other field 
where one can earn TOP PAY, have a 
TOTALLY FLEXIBLE SCHEDULE, and a 
chance to work for the benefit of so many 
others. Opportunities in the Greater Boston 
area are open now. 


We currently have openings in: 
Allston/Brighton, Brookline, Jamaica Plain, 
Newton, Watertown, Waltham,West Roxbury 
and surrounding areas 


Ask about our “earn while you learn" pro- 
gram to arrange a local interview please 
call Stacey at 566-7901 or 1-800-682- 
9226 
International Health 
8 Alton Place, 


Brookline, Mass 
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| business. Join 


UNLIMITED CAREER 
OPPORTUNITIES 


LivingWell Fitness Centers, one of 
the nation's largest fitness chains, is 
now accepting applications for 
Management Trainees and 
Instructors for its Cambridge location. 
If you are an enthusiastic, self- 
motivated individual looking for 
advancement within the company as it 


continues to grow, LivingWell is the 
place for you! We train our instructors 
in all aspects of our service oriented 


people working 


| in one of the most exciting and 


| rewarding fields. Your oppo 


rtunities 


|} and career are only limited by 


| yourself. 


Call 
1-800-792-5401 


to schedule an interview 


ARE 


YOU 
SENSITIVE 
TO 
NUTRASWEET? 


Healthy volunteers needed 
for study of nutrasweet 
sensitive subjects over 18 
years old. Financial 
compensation provided. 
Call Kathy or Jill at 956-6998 
Monday, Wednesday, 

Friday 10-2: 


New England Medical 
Str. Division Clinical 
Pharmacology 
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smile that some of their peers 
have put behind them by high- 
school graduation may find a 
more attractive solution in in- 
visible braces. With a lingual ap- 
pliance, brackets are attached to 
the backs of the teeth and are 
invisible from the front. The lin- 
gual brace pushes, rather than 
pulls, the teeth into proper posi- 
tion. The greater expense (more 
frequent visits are usually re- 
quired to accommodate adjust- 
ments) and discomfort of the in- 
visible brace can be offputting, 
but most adults consider these 
drawbacks to be outweighed by 
the inconspicuousness of the lin- 
gual appliance. 

Although orthodontic treat- 
ment is generally regarded to be 
the ideal course of action for 
patients with misaligned, 
crowded teeth, there are reason- 
able compromises available to 
circumvent orthodonture entire- 
ly. When only one or a few teeth 
are crooked, bonding or crown- 
ing can improve appearance con- 
siderably. With bonding, a jutting 
edge can be planed and re- 
surfaced, giving the tooth a 
straighter appearance. With 
crowning, the crooked tooth is 
filed down and fitted with a 
carefully shaped cap that fits 
neatly into the bite. 

* * * 

When choosing any form of 
cosmetic dental treatment, it’s 
important to examine all the 
options carefully, and make sure 
the dentist is well acquainted 
with whatever technique you 
choose. Most dentists have by 
now accrued at least some ex- 
perience with bonding, for exam- 
ple, but many remain unfamiliar 
with the newer technique of 
applying porcelain veneers. Ask 
to see illustrative exhibits — 
many dentists have scale-model 
examples of how various 
procedures work — and before- 
and-after photographs of work 
the dentist has performed. Know 
what to expect in terms. of cost, 
insiiranceée coverage example, 
many plans cover orthodontic 
treatment, but most won't pay for 
purely cosmetic bonding and 
bleaching), and long-term effects. 
With some planning and _ re- 
search, most people with 
aesthetic dental problems can 
find a satisfactory course of treat- 
ment. The field of cosmetic den- 
tistry hasn't simply come a long 
way — to some minds, it’s just 
about come the whole way. “I 
don’t know how much farther 
you could take it [cosmetic den- 
tistry],” says Gary Stiller, DDS, a 
private dentist in Cambridge. 
“With the advent of the porcelain 
veneer, aesthetic improvements 
are now capable of looking 
absolutely perfect.” 


ARE YOU ADOPTED? 
Specializing in issues of adopted 
individuals and adoptive families 

¢ Individual Therapy 
¢ Couples Counseling 
+ Family Therapy 
Kathryn S. Sloan, M.A. 
Brookline 277-9455 


Hour long 
therapeutic massage 


1193 Wainut St., 
Newton Highlands 


Newton open 7 days, 9-10 
965-1066 965-5535 


Have You Priced 
Birth Control Lately 


We offer an introductory special: $45.00 (save $9.00) 
Special good through January 1, 1988. Must present ad 


at the time of visit 
includes 

Com GYN Exams *Counseling 
*Choice of Male or *Confidential Care 
Female Physicians *Pap Smear 
*Three Months Supply of Birth Control Pills or 
Diaphram 
*Complete Comprehensive Gynecological Services 


BOSTON EVENING MEDICAL CENTER 
314 Commonwealth Ave. 


Mase. 


Boston, 
FOR APPOINMENTS.....CALL 267-7171 On the Green Line 


Thinking About Therapy? 


If you've been considering psychotherapy or 
wondering how to choose a psychotherapist, 
I invite you to interview me at no charge. 


As a consumer, the interview is your 
opportunity to get to know me by asking any 
questions you may have that may help in 
your decision-making process. 


I am open to discussing my personal 
background, my training, my beliefs and 
thoughts on important issues or answer any 
other questions you may have. 


Appointments can be made within 24 hours, 
with weekend, evening and daytime hours 
available. 


C & N Counseling 
Cambridge Needham 


449-7721 


All you can catch 
is the habit. 


1-550-9000 


Among Friends 
A phone forum 
for men only 


Attentive Moderators 


Private Lines 


.20 first min./.10 ea. min. add'l 
24 hrs./7 days 


Joyce S. Dolberg, M.Ed. 
Day & Evening 
Brookline & Milton 
696-2375 


OFFERING 
PSYCHOTHERAPY 
AND HYPNOSIS 


Psychic Development 
Classes 


INNER POWER 
DEVELOPMENT CENTER 


The Inner Power Development 

Center is: 

¢ Expanding to better serve your 
needs 


* Fast becoming a wholistic health 
center in the heart of Brookline 
Village 

Offering past life regression 
therapy 

Individuals, couples, relationship 


counsling 


NURSES 


WHAT WOULD IT BE LIKE TO WORK WHEN YOU 
WANT TO, WHERE YOU WANT TO AND GET THE 
MONEY YOU DESERVE? STOP DREAMING! 
WAKE UP AND CALL US NOW! 


Staff 
Health Care Services 


WE MAKE DREAMS COME TRUE 


BOSTON BROCKTON 
18 Tremont St. 484 Pleasant St. 
523-3190 584-8900 


WOBURN 
444 Washington St. 
935-1004 


MASS TOLL FREE 
1-800-322-1325 


FALL RIVER 
675-2196 
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NORTH QUINCY 


I f vou're challenged by total 
involvement in the life of vour 

m patients if vou deeply 
appreciate the significance 
of each small gain if 
you share our dedication 

to serving the diverse 
needs of young adult head-iryurs 
individuals—Greenery may be right for you 


A fully accredited, 201-bed rehabilitation center. the Greener\ 
ty nationally recognized for tts innovative head-ijury programs, 

~ therapeutic environment, and interdisciplinary approach We provide 
vou with the opportunity to expand your knowledge, job satisfaction 
und the potential for management growth. If this sounds right for vou. 
wed like vou to join our interdisciplinary team. 


RN’S/LPN’s 


Are you an enthusiastic, self-directed individual interested in 
utilizing all your skills in a rehab setting? At the Greenery 
you can focus on Nursing Practice while supervising skilled 
Nursing Assistants 


We offer the following 

© No shift rotation 

© Unique weekend incentive program 
© Creative staffing 

© Competitive salaries and benefits 

Tuition reimbursement 

* Extensive staff education department 


/f you're interested in learning more about our facility and these 
positions, please call or send your 
Specaiized Programs tor tne Head injurea resume to Karen M. Gray, RN, 


Nursing Personnel Coordinator, 
Ci Scenery 99 Chestnut Hill Ave., Brighton, 
MA 02135. 787-3390, ext. 275. 

Equal Opportunity Employer 
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Andrew House 


Aicohol Detox 
New Dual Diagnosis 


Join an innovative pilot program combining 2 
disciplines: substance abuse treatment and 
psychiatry soon to open on Long Island.. An- 
drew House is a 20-bed in-patient unit providing 
detoxification services to the dual Gagnosed 
and homeless client. 


current registration, experience in psych, alcohol 
or med/surg nursing. PT/FT, 3-11, 11-7,: alt, 
wknds. No rotation. Experience preferred, but will 


provide orientation. 


e Maintenance/Van Driver — 
Delivery, housekeeping, general repair. Full-time 
Monday-Friday. Mass. license required. _- 


e Administrative Assistant — 
Full time, typing, clerical, and admission clerk 


responsibilities. Monday-Friday days. 


¢ Mental Health Attendants — 
Life job experience preferred. Part-time days, and 


weekends. 


Andrew House has an excellent benefit package 
including one month paid vacation, com- 
prehensive health plan, etc. Interested applicants 
should call or send resume to Jan O’Keefe, di- 
rector, Andrew House, 25 Leonard St., 
Dorchester, MA 02122, (617) 265-0900. 
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NEW THISYEAR! 


OUR MAJOR EXPANSION 
PROGRAM CONTINUES: 
« New Doppelmayr double chair 
e New beginner's slope 
»e Nearly $1 million in improvements to 
our 100% coverage snowmaking system 


Added just last year: expanded base lodge, 
new day lodge, new triple chair and six 
new trails. 


SKI AND STAY 
PACKAGES 


GREAT CRANMORE MINI-VACATION 
Wrap two weekdays around a weekend. 
Ski and lodging starts at $138. 


THE MIDWEEK VACATION 
Ski Monday through Friday. Stay five nights. 
Ski and lodging starts at $159. 


THE WEEKENDER 
Ski and stay any three days, Thursday ky 


“ through Monday. Starting at $107. 
THE MIDWEEK My 


Ski and stay any three days, V 
Monday through Thursday. 
Starting at $98. 
THE GET-A-WAY 
Ski and stay two days, 
Monday-Thursday. 


Starting at $65. 1988-89 , 

(50 years of skiing 
history and tradition 


Box 1640P, North Conway, NH 03860. Call 
for information: (603)356-5543. New England: 
1-800-323-0488. In NH: 1-800-872-8741. 
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The Boston Phoenix presents the Official Guide to the 
Boston Ski & Travel Show, which will be held November 12 
through 15 at the Bayside Exposition Center. In the guide 
you'll find a floor plan of the Expo Center, a list of exhibitors, 
a map of New England downhill ski areas, a guide to ski- 
condition phone numbers, and listings of cross-country and 
downhill ski areas around New England. In short, everything 
you need to know to launch into the 1987-88 ski season. 

Many thanks are due to Laura Gilmore, who compiled the 
listings with help from Jorden Cook and Brad Durham. The 
entire project was directed by Phoenix assistant supplements 
editor Larry Albert and supplements editor Vicki Hengen. The 
contents of the Boston Phoenix Guide to the Boston Ski & 
Travel Show are copyright 1987 by the Boston Phoenix Inc. 
Reproduction without permission, by any method 
whatsoever, is prohibited. 


4 INTRODUCTION TO THE SKI SHOW 


As in all big trade shows, making your way around the Squaw Mountain: country roads 
convention hall can be a little daunting. We've tried to 
minimize the anxiety with a floor plan of the Bayside England, plus a list of phone numbers to call for 
Exposition Center, complete with the latest list of information on ski conditions. 
exhibitors and where to find them during the Boston Ski 10 SKILISTINGS 
, & Travel Show. A listing of downhill and cross-country ski areas and 
6 AMAP OF NEW ENGLAND SKI AREAS resorts, including the range of trails and slopes, 


Once you've conquered the show, you'll be ready to auxiliary facilities, and food and lodging options. 


* conquer the slopes. To help you find every mountain,. 
~ we've included a map of downhill ski areas in New 


10 Cross-country 24 Downhill 


the trahgilil iy ‘and breathbakinig ofl the wh) 
Mountains. Located on 100 forested acres, ‘experien Westways 

hospitality and retreat from.a, busy wo ‘week. If skiing is your love,.~ 

Pleasant Mt., Sunday Riven, Me. Abrams and‘Mt, Washington Valley. 

countryside . the well maintained trails begin at 

home to a blazing fire; a'hot and a superb med Enjoy 4 


weekend for two at our ring yaur skis and skates 
w 


lan a family. getaway ‘in one of our vacation ren 
Westways on Kezar 
Route 5 
Center Lovell, Maine 04016 
207-928-2663 
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1987 

SKI AND 
TRAVEL 
SHOW 


he 1987 Boston Ski & Travel 
y Show will be held at the Bayside 
Exposition Center from 
Thursday, November 12 through 
Sunday, November 15. Show hours will 
be from 6 to 11 p.m. on Thursday, from 
4 to 11 p.m. on Friday, from 11 a.m. to 
11 p.m. on Saturday, and from 11 a.m. 
to 7 p.m. on Sunday. The Ski & Travel 
Show showcases the latest ski-related 
products and services — resorts, tours, 
instructions, and fashions — and 
features guest appearances by 
internationally renowned ski pros. 

This year the show introduces the 
Snow Country Job Expo, Boston’s first 
job fair for those interested in career 
opportunities at ski areas. The Job Expo 
will be held on Saturday, November 14 
only, from 8 to 11 a.m.’ 

Other scheduled special events 
include the following: 


© The $4 million Ski Market sale, with 
savings of up to 78 percent on ski 
équipment and clothing. 

® Free lessons for beginners, offered by 
the Rossignol/Killington Ski School. 

@ A salute to the 1988 Winter Olympic 
Games, featuring world and Olympic 
champions. 

© Guest appearances by ski racers 
Franz Weber, Viki Fleckenstein- 
Woodworth, and Holly Flanders. 

® A series of humorous sketches by 
skiing mime Alan Schoenberger. 

@ The Ray-Ban Fashion Spectacular, 
featuring the latest looks in skiwear, 
presented by Barbara Alley and her TV 
Dance Company. 

© A stage show, demonstrating ski- 
fitness techniques, presented by 
professional ski racers Laurie Baker- 
Wertz, Lisa Feinberg, and Leslie Baker. 
Tips from Skiing magazine's Travel 
Planning Center — on the best ski 
resorts, packages, and charters. 

® An indoor stationary triathlon, on 
exercise machines, complete with 
prizes. 

® A ski-trivia contest, hosted by ski 
columnist Craig Altshul. 

® Door prizes of lift tickets, trips, and 
equipment. 


Admission to the Ski & Travel Show 
is $5. Children under 12 get in 
free. Admission to the Snow Country 
Job Expo is free. The accompanying list 
of exhibitors is correct as we go to press, 
but check at the show for additions or 
changes. 
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EXHIBITORS 


Booth Exhibitor 
1-2 Boston Phoenix/WFNX 
3 The Madison 
4 Killington Village 
5 Merrill Lynch 
6 Infoplus 
7-8 Ski Maine Association 
9 Rolling Thunder River Tours 
10 Alpine Ski Club of America 
11 Zurich International 
12 Village of Loon Mountain 
13 Classic Tours 
14 Big Sky Ski and Summer Resort 
15 Lake Christopher Condos 
16 McCai Enterprises 
17 American Ski Association 
18 Ski Card International 
19 Thrifty Car Rentals 
20-21 Skiing Magazine 
22 Snowbird Ski & Summer Resort 
23 Lynx Tours 
24 Grand View Lounge 
36-37 Travel Alberta 
38 Cuttie’s Tremblant Club 
39 Mont Orford 71-74 
40 Mont Sutton 75-76 


Owl’s Head Ski Center 
Hotel Chateau Mont-Ste. Anne 
Parc Du Mont-Ste. Anne 
Ski Stoneham 

King Ridge 

Waterville Valley Ski Resort 
Tenney Mountain 

Mt. Cranmore 

Wilderness at Balsams 
NH Ski Areas Association 
Highlands Mountain 
Wildcat Mountain 

Black Mountain 

Bretton Woods Ski Area 
NH Ski Areas Association 
Gunstock Ski Area 

Mt. Sunapee Ski Area 
New Hampshire Ski Touring 
Temple Mountain 

Loon Mountain 

Mt. Attitash 

Cannon Mountain 

King Pine Ski Area 

Pat's Peak 

Tourism Quebec 

Le Chantecier 

Gray Rocks 

Ski 93 Association 
Crotched Mountain 
Settlers Green 

Subaru of New England 
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Puffins of iceland 

Telluride Accommodations 
Cavaicade Ski Tours 

Alpine Ski Ciub of America 
Nashoba Valley 

Vail/Beaver Creek 
Colorado Ski Country USA 
Aspen/Snowmass 
Steamboat Ski Corporation 
Ski the Summit 

Au Pied Du Mont 

Park City Ski Resort 

Ski Utah/Utah Ski Association 
Jackson Hole Ski Resort 

Ski Card International 

Shea Bringham Manufactuers 
Wachusett Ski Area 

J.C. Clinton's 

AT&T 

Richelson’s Dept. Store 
Lake Placid, NY 

Century 21 Country Lake Realty 
AT&T 

U.S. Recreational Ski Assoc. 
3M 

U.S. Recreational Ski Assoc. 
3M 

Boston Ski & Sports Club 
Corporate Ski Incentives 
Ski New England 

Redman Sport 

Boston Globe 


Ski Lake Tahoe 

Bill Hoffman & Associates 
Diversified Resorts 
Vuarnet France 

Winter Garden Publications 
Cross Country Skiing Assoc. 
Village at Maplewood 
World Marketing Concepts 
Pan American World Airways 
Donnelly Marketing 

GKR, Inc. 

Moriarty Hat Shop 

Youth Enrichment Services 
Near Tours 

Rollerblade Skates 

Vistana Resort 

Bargains Galore 

Danish High Tech 

Learning Adventure 

Blue Hills 

Boston Herald 

Magwin Enterprises 

Aimco 

Sno Search, Inc. 

The Travel Committee 
Yugo Tours 

Target Sport Tours 

Pico Ski Resort 

Killington Ski Corp. 

Stowe Ski Resort 

The Magic Mountains 

The Woods at Killington 


V-8 

v-9 
V-10 
V-11 
V-12 
V-13 
V-14 
V-15 
V-16 
V-17 
V-18,19 
V-20 
V-21 
V-22 
M-1,2 
M-4,5 
M-6 
M-7,8 
M-9,10 
M-11 
M-12 
M-13,14 
M-15,16 
M-17 
M-18,19 
M-20 
M-21,22 


Tours, Inc. 

Hawk Mountain Resort 
Mt. Tom Ski Area 

Mad River Glen 

Bromiley Ski Area 

Stratton Mountain Corp. 
Okemo Mountain 
Woodstock Inn/Suicide Six 
Smugglers Notch Village 
Bolton Valley 

Sugarbush Ski Resort 
Ascutney Mountain Resort 
Mount Snow 

Jay Peak Ski Area 
WBCN-104 FM 

Skis Dynastar 

Atomic Ski USA 
Salomon/North America 
Olin Ski. Co. 

Nordica USA/Look Sports 
Jarvinen USA 

Sandpiper Manufacturing 
Rossignol Ski Co. 

Marker USA 

Nava Leisure 

Thule/Eldon Group America 
Raichle Molitor USA 
North American Pro Ski 
Ski Maine Association 
Citysports 

K-2 Corporation 

The Vermont Store 
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SK | 
CONDITIONS 


he organizations listed below 
é offer taped telephone messages 
r on weather and snow conditions 
at various New England ski areas. Most 
lines are updated daily and begin 
operation as the ski season starts, 
between mid November and early 
December. Toll-free lines begin with 
“| the (800) code. All other lines are 
charged as regularcalls. 
The following lines provide 
information on conditions at areas 
throughout New England. 


@ Cumberland Farms/WROR Ski 
Phone, 931-7669. 

® WBCN/Michelob Light Ski Phone, 
536-7105. 

@ WM)JX Ski Phone, 423-4833. 


Information on conditions in more 
specific regions are available through 
the following organizations. 


® Connecticut Department of 
Economic Development, for ski areas in 


YUGOSLAVIA’S ALPS. 


This winter’ unbeatable ski value. 


8 days 
including 
airfare. 
* Kranjska Gora Bled Kopaonik Sarajevo 
*Per person, double occupancy, based on roundtrip airfare 


Yugotours makes skiing in Europe an 
affordable reality. For $704 to $982* you 
and your friends can enjoy a week or 


from New York, departure date and package selected. 
Departures from Chicago: $760 to $1042. 


more of spectacular skiing at your pick of | Tell me mare about Yugotours’ unbeatable | 
Yugoslavia’s top alpine resorts. | ski values. 

_ All packages include first class hotels, \- | | 
two meals daily, airport transfers, optional | Name | 
plus the convenience of Address | 

ugoslav Airlines’ exclusive non-sto i i 
the crowds, long lift lines and the rs 
igh cost of skiing with Yugotours’ unbeat- 
able ski holidays. See your travel agent for S60 10608, | 
details or call 800-223-5298, in New York LINES | 


Connecticut, (800) 243-1685. 

®@ New Hampshire Office of Vacation. 
Travel, for downhill areas in New 
Hampshire, (800) 258-3608. For cross- 
country areas in New Hampshire, (603) 
224-6363. 

@ The Ski Maine Association, for ski 
areas in Maine, (800) 533-9595. 

®@ Ski-93, for ski areas along I-93, (603) 
745-2409. 

@ The Spirit of Massachusetts Ski 
Phone, for major resorts and areas in 
Massachusetts, (800) 632-8038. 

® Vermont Ski Areas Association, for 
ski areas in Vermont, (802) 229-0531. 


The Talking Phone Book provides 
Messages on conditions for areas 
throughout the US, as well as on night 
skiing. From Greater Boston, call 
972-6000, then press the four-number 
code for the region you want to hear 
about. 


®@ For Connecticut, 7792. 

® For Maine, 7785. 

@ For Massachusetts, 7790. 

®@ For night skiing in Eastern 
Massachusetts, 7791. 

® For New Hampshire, 7780. 

®@ For Vermont, 7775. 

@ For a summary of conditions at New 
England ski areas, 7669. 

® For New York and the Poconos, 7794. 
@ For the mid-Atlantic region, 7795. 

® For Colorado, 7793. 

®@ For Tahoe and California, 7796. 

® For Utah, Idaho, and Montana, 7797. 


THE WORST- KEPT 
SECRET IN NH... 


An entire store filled with nothing but CB 
SPORTS — outerwear, sportswear, 
accessories — the works. Unbelievable - 


selection — if you don’t see it, we'll 
special order it for you — no obligation. 
Main floor, plus a huge BASEMENT (you 
won't believe this one!) 


The Crossroads 
Main Street 

New London, NH 
603-526-2828 


Open 9 a.m.-5 p.m. every day 
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KING OF BEERS. 


presents® 


$2.00 OFF 
tickets when you 7 
present se 

college ID. Good 

fornightofgame__.. 

only. Tickets 

available only at ' 

eae. the Boston Garden | 

2 ticket office 3 

hours prior to 

game time. 


& 


BOSTON 


December 17th Boston vs Vancouver 7:35 p.m. . 
December 19th Boston vs St. Louis 1:15 p.m. 
J / 


~ 
, j 


A guide to downhill 
and cross-country skiing 


in New England 


/GUNSTOCK 


DAVID BUCKMAN 


Gunstock: Boston’s great escape 
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CROSS-COUNTRY 


A note to lodgers at the various inns listed 
below: in. our nation's grand tradition of 
hospitality, the abbreviation AP refers to the 
American plan, in which three meals a day are 
included with the price of lodging. MAP refers to 
the modified American plan, which includes only 
breakfast and dinner. The EP, or European plan, 
gives you only a continental breakfast or no 
meals at all. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Brodie Mountain, New Ashford, (413) 
443-4752. This area has 35km of trails running 
through a hardwood forest and 500 acres of 
open field and meadows. Also see listing in 
downhill category. 

@ The entire trail system is marked, and 25km 
are groomed and tracked daily. Facility fee is $7. 
Rentals are $15 for adults and $10 for children 
under 12. Instruction is $10. Lodging nearby. 
Contact Brodie Mountain Touring Center, New 
Ashford 01237. 

Butternut Basin, Great Barrington, (413) 
528-0610 or -2000. This area has 7km of 
groomed trails and is open Thurs. through Sun. 
and during school-holiday weeks. Also see 
listings in downhill category. 

@The entire trail system is marked and 
groomed. Area-use fee is $4. Rentals are $10 for 


, adults and $6 for children. Instruction is $10 for 


group lessons and $20 for private. Lodging 
nearby. 
Lincoin Guide Service, Lincoln, 259-9204. For 
skiers who want tours over 25km of Lincoin 
conservation land, this service provides rentals, 
guides, and instruction. A full-service pro shop 
is also part of the business. The "Connoisseur 
Tour,"’ including a gourmet lunch, a tour by 
Walden Pond, and lessons, is available for $16. 
@ The entire trail system is marked. Area use is 
free. Rentals are $18 for a full day and $9 for a 
half-day. Instruction is $12 for group lessons. 
There is lodging nearby, but this is primarily a 
day area. Contact Mike Farney, Lincoln Guide 
Service, Box 100, Lincoln Rd., Lincoln 01773. 
Lynn Woods Ski Touring Center, 598-4212. 
This area has 2200 acres of trails located on 
Gannon Municipal Golf Course. The trails run 
through woods, hills, and flat areas. A snack bar 
is on the premises. 
@ There is no area-use fee. Rentals, $8. 
Instruction, $8. Contact Bob Williamson, Lynn 
Woods Ski Touring Center, Rte. 129, Lynn. 
Northfield Mountain Cross Country Ski Area, 
Northfield, (413) 659-3714 or -3713 for snow 
phone (updated daily). This area offers 40km of 
trails that, as part of the National Recreational 
Trail System, extend through 2000 acres of 
woodland. The center is well suited to skiers at 
all levels of ability. Grill food is soldon weekends 
and holidays, but take your own lunch on 
weekdays. Package deals are available for 
lessons and rentals 
@ The trail system is maintained. Area-use fee 
on weekends is $8 for adults and $3 for children 
8 through 14. Weekdays, $6 and $2. Weekend 
rentals are $10 for adults and $5 for children 
Weekdays. $8 and $4. Snowshoe rentals are 
available for $3 a day. Instruction is $8 for group 
lessons; private lessons are available by ap- 
pointment. Lodging nearby. Contact Bob Perry, 
Northfield Mountain Cross Country Ski Area, RR 
1, Box 377, Northfield 01360 
Wachusett Mountain. See listing in downhill 
category 
Weston Ski Track, Weston, 891-6575. This 
area, only 30 minutes from Boston, offers 15km 
of trails for beginning, intermediate, or expert 
skiers. It's located on the MDC Leo J. Martin Golf 
Course just off Rte. 128. There's daily and 
nightly skiing (except Sun. nights), instruction, 
and rentals. Call for details. Special rates for 
children and groups are available. 

Continued on page 12 
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Honda snowthrowers are built to start easily and run smoothly 


even in the most severe conditions. 
Theyre available from 3.5 to 8HP With wheels or tracks. In 
self-propelled or push models. Most with an electric start option. 
Two-way adjustable discharge chutes that rotate 220° allow 
them to throw almost any direction or distance ‘HONDA 
you choose. 
Honda snowthrowers. The easy way to 
turn that snowdrift back into a driveway. 
Full line of Honda snowblowers on display! 


Parkway Cycles Honda nd | 


1865 Revere Beach Parkway — Rt. 16 | 
Everett, MA « 389-6998 


Open 10 - 7 Mon. - Fri. «9 - 5 Sat. 


For optimum performance and safety we recommend you read the owner's manual before operati r 


| 
63 


, \, @Special Performance: Schoenberger 
\Skis the Stage. 
the spectacular Ray-Ban Fashion Show. 
J % @ Apres ski fun at the Molson Golden 
YF Skiers Saloon. 
@ Skiing Magazine’s Travel Center 
@ Ski Fitness & Health Center 


et @ Free beginner lessons on our 
Sig Rossignol/Killington Ski Slope 
A @ Great prizes given away hourly. 
‘ @ Plus Ski Films, Ski Trivia Contest and 
ANN appearances by famous Ski 
Personalities 
, @ Vermont Country Store 
*" @ Settlers Green Wheel of Fortune 


EXPOSITION CENTER 


Off S.E. Expressway-T To Columbia Station 


} NOVEMBER 12-15 


HOURS: THURS 6-11 PM, FRI 4-11 PM, SAT 11 AM-11 PM, SUN 11 AM-7 PM. ADMISSION $5.00. 
i BRING THE WHOLE FAMILY. CHILDREN UNDER 12 FREE. 


Ski Market 


*4,000,000.00 SALE! 


enney Brook 


<Q A VILLAGE AT TENNEY MOUNTAIN 


Start your day the right way and ski from your door 
to the slopes when you stay at one of Tenney 
Mountain’s trailside condominiums. 1, 2, or 3 
bedroom units are available for rent for the day or 
_by the week with everything you need to make your 
stay comfortable. With the slopes just outside the 
door it’s convenient for everyone. No waiting, no 
driving, just hours of great skiing. Ski with us . 

Stay with us . . . and come home to a great ski 
holiday at Tenney Mountain. 


| Lodging 1-800-222-2SKI or 1-800-424-9000 in NH | 


Route 3A, Plymouth, NH (603) 536-1717 
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Continued from page 10 

@ The entire trail system is marked and tracked 
and groomed daily; 3km are lit until 10 p.m. 
Manmade snow on 1¥ekm trail and teaching 
area. Area-use fee is $5 for adults and $3 for 
children 12 and under. Rentals are $7 and $5. 
Instruction is $8. There is no lodging. Contact 
Larry Smith, Weston Ski Track, Box 426, Park 
Rd., Weston 02193. 


MAINE 


Acadia National Park, Bar Harbor, (207) 
288-3338. The park offers free skiing on 30 miles 
of unplowed carriage paths within earshot and 
sometimes eyesight of the Maine coastal 
waters. There is free camping after October 15 
in the park (which is on an island) and indoor 
accommodations in Bar Harbor. Contact Super- 
intendent, Acadia National Park, Box 177, Bar 
Harbor 04609 or Bar Harbor Chamber of 
Commerce, Bar Harbor 04609, (207) 288-5103. 
Little Lyford Pond, Brownville, (207) 695-2821. 
(Leave message with Folsoms Air Service if the 
owners cannot be contacted.) The camps in this 
area are accessible only by plane or skis, since 
the nearest road is three miles away. If you'd 
like, you may ski three miles in from the nearest 
road. Three-to-seven-day touring vacations are 
available for up to 15 people. The facilities 
include guest cabins, a dining lodge, and a 
cedar sauna. Guests must stay in the cabins, 
which cost $65 per person. Contact Bud 
Fackeiman, Box 1269, Greenville 04441. 
Mountain View Farm Cross-Country Ski 
Center at Moosehead, Greenville, (207) 
695-2272. The touring area includes 45km of 
maintained trails, plus unlimited off-track skiing. 
@ Trails are groomed for skating and striding 
Area-use fee is $5 for adults and $3 for children. 
Rentals are $12. Instruction is $10 for groups 
and $15 for private. Lodging nearby. 

Oak Ridge X-C Ski Area, Brooks, (207) 
722-3111. This area offers 15 miles of trails 
through woods and meadows, affording a 360- 
degree view of the surrounding mountains and 
Penobscot Bay. The Rich House restaurant 
serves dinner, weekend lunch, and Sunday 
brunch. Ice skating and sleigh rides are 
available. 

@ The entire trail is groomed. Area-use fee is 
$3.50 on weekends and $2.50 on weekdays. 
Rentals are $10 for adults and $5 for children. 
Instruction is- $5. Lodging nearby. Contact 
Tenny Gavanza, Oak Ridge X-C Ski Area, Rte. 7, 
Brooks 04921. 

Saddleback. See listing in downhill category. 
Sugarloaf. See listing in downhill category. 
Sunday River Inn, Bethel, (207) 824-2410. This . 
area has 40km of trails for skiers of all abilities. 
The ski center provides information about more- 
challenging wilderness tours. Families are 
welcome at the lodge. Telemark lessons and 
equipment rental are available. The downhill 
area is one mile away. See ‘listing in downhill 
category. 

@ The entire trail system is marked, with 25km 
groomed. Area use is free to quests of the inn. 
The fee for nonguests is $6 and $3 for children 
under 12. Rentals are $10 for a full day. 
Instruction is $8 for group lessons. Lodging at 
the inn is $42 MAP. The sleeping-bag dorm is 
$29 per night, with two meals included. Contact 
Steve Wight, RFD 2, Box 1688, Bethel 04217. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Appalachian Mountain Ciub, Gorham, (603) 
466-2725 or -2727 for reservations. The Pinkham 
Notch Camp is surrounded by miles of marked 
but ungroomed trails that wind around the 

Continued on page 16 
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66 Set amid a New Hampshire 
woodland preserve, Bretton 
Woods offers reliable skiing, 
first-class amenities, and one 
of the most breathtaking 
views in the East. 7? 


That’s what 
Skiing Magazine says... 
And skiers agree... 


At Bretton Woods you'll enjoy great 
skiing and a great ski vacation...an 
uncrowded mountain with excellent 
grooming and snowmaking, short lift 
lines and a NEW 9700’ trail... 
exceptional cross-country skiing... 

a choice of distinctive lodgings with 
economical midweek specials...and 
fine dining...all an easy 3 hour 

drive from Boston. 


MIDWEEK 

SKI 3 DAYS, 

STAY 3 NIGHTS 

at The Lodge at Bretton Woods 


$120* 
Children 12 & under FREE! 


*Per person, double occupancy plus 7% NH tax 
Not available boliday periods. 


Box BP, Route 302 + Bretton Woods, NH 03575 + Ski Information 603-278-5000 
LODGING INFORMATION: In New Hampshire 603-278-1000 -In the Northeast: 


1-800-258-0330 
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Ski downhill and cross country at the 
best ski areas in New England! Over 
120,000 urban kids 12 - 17 have skied 
with us in the past 18 years. 


We need help! This is your chance 
to give youth a chance! 
Call YES at 267-5877 
and volunteer! Or visit our 
booth at The Boston Ski 
and Travel Show, 
November 13.- 16 at the 
Bayside Expo Center. 


Youth Enrichment Services 
412 Mass. Ave., Boston, MA 02115 267-5877/8 


We Serve Fish. 


(We serve everybody) 


Fresh Boston Schrod 2.0.0.0... 7.95 


Bluefish Dijonnaise .................... 8.95 
Fresh Tuna, Romano Cheese Crumts 9.95 
Scallops Provencal ................ 10.95 
Grilled Salmon 10.95 
Blackened Red Snapper ......... 10.95 
Cajun Shrim) ........ 12.95 


Served with Limitless Salad Bar 
Fresh Vegetable & Warm Homemade Bread 


For 50 Years Back Bay's Neighborhood Restaurant 
94 Massachusetts Ave. (at Newbury St.) 536-0184 
Open Noon-Midnight Seven Days 


FROM 
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Volunteer for | 
OPERATION | 
| 
SUPER SEASON! 
| 
| eR SIGNAL 
Now oN ©) a 
QURCE: THE AR nix 
official Radio tha: Ublisher of 
The 198. Skig Oficial 1997. | 
Travel Show Guide 


IF YOU LIVE IN 


FITCHBURG 
FOXBORO 
FRAMINGHAM 


AND YOU’VE TRIED TO TUNE IN TOIOI.7 FM 
BUT HAD TROUBLE WITH THE SIGNAL 


AGAIN! 


WFENX HAS A BRAND NEW TOWER, 
CLOSER TO BOSTON, OVER 200 FEET 
HIGHER THAN BEFORE. THE SIGNAL IS 
BIGGER THAN EVER, BETTER THAN 
EVER, MORE EFFECTIVELY POWERFUL 
THAN EVER. TUNE IN TO 101.7 FM FOR 
BOSTON’S BEST NEWMUSIC FIRST - 
PLUS THE MOST UP-TO-THE-MOMENT 
ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT REPORTS 
EVERY HOUR, 24 HOURS A DAY. 


| BOSTON'S NEWMUSIC SOURCE 
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Fun for kids, 


freedom for parents. 
3 Smu glers Notch, 


ermont.. 

Discover a slopeside vacation village 
designed with families in mind. Our 
specially designed children’s pro- 

grams give kids different adven- 
tures on the slopes and in The 
Village with friends their own 
age. Parents enjoy free time to 
ski three interconnected moun- 
tains with 2610’ vertical, swim, 
sauna, play tennis, and relax. 
Be a part of our world with 
_ your kids and by 
yourselves. 
Our 5-day/5-night Club Smugglers’ 
vacation makes Smugglers’ winter 
magic easily affordable. Club 
Smugglers’ includes: Deluxe 
Mountain Accommodations 
* 5-Day Ski Pass (Alpine & = — 
Nordic) ¢ Daily Ski Instruc- 
tion (Alpine or Nordic) 
* Hosted Parties * Aqua Center 
with Pool, Sauna & Hot Tub « “New 


Friends” Banquet Entertainment Pass 
* Ice Skating * Aprés Ski Activities. 


(per person double) 
From $995 Family of 4, 2 adults, 2 kids, 12 and under 
Rates vary based on dates of stay. 
Call today for reservations. 


THE : VILLAGE - AT 
SMUGGLERS’ NOTCH 
V-E-R-M-O-N-T 
Smugglers’ Notch, Vermont 05464 (S802) 644-SS51 


(603) 383-9355 or 
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slopes of Mount Washington. The degree of 
difficulty ranges from intermediate to expert. 
The area is located about eight miles from 
Jackson, and ‘the Avalanche Brook Trail leads 
the way there. Lodging at the camp is $28.50 
per night for members, $32.50 for nonmembers, 
and includes two meals. There are snowshoes 
but no ski equipment available to rent. The AMC 
runs two other huts on a caretaker -basis, 
meaning you take in what you use. Bring your 
own food and sleeping bag. These huts are 
located at Carter Notch and Zealand Falls and 
cost $8 for members, $9 for nonmembers. 
Reservations are required, and no rentals are 
available. Contact the Appalachian Mountain 
po Pinkham Notch Camp, Box 298, Gorham 

1 


Balsams/Wilderness. See listing in downhill 
category. 


’ Bretton Woods, Bretton Woods, (603) 


278-5181. This area offers more than 100km of 
trails that run through the foothills of the White 
Mountains. The location is a good base for trips 
into Zealand Notch or up Mount Washington 
(not for novices). Guided tours, including 
moonlight ski tours, and overnight shelters are 


' available by arrangement. Bretton Woods is also 


the place for biathlon events. Call for a schedule. 
of this season's competitions. The downhill area 
is located across the road. See listing in downhill 
category. A 

® The entire trail system is marked, groomed, - 
and tracked. Area-use fee is $7 for adults and $6 
for children under 12. Rentals are available. 


_ Instruction is $10 for group lessons and $18 for 


private. Lodging is: available on the premises. 
Contact Bretton Woods Touring Center, Bretton - 
Woods 03575. ; 
Crotched Mountain. See listing in downhill 


cat q 

East Mili Farm Inn, Troy, (603) 242-6495. The 
inn features 10 miles of trails that are free of. 
charge to guests. There are sleigh rides, 
snowshoe rentals, an indoor skating rink, a 
sauna, whirlpool, and evening entertainment. 

@ The trail system is marked and maintained. 
Area-use fee for nonguests is $4. Rentals are $8. 
Instruction is $7. Lodging at the inn ranges from 
$35 to $58 MAP. Contact East Hill Farm Inn, Box 


~ 249 A, Troy 03465. 


Eastman, Grantham, (603) 863-4500. This area 
offers 30km of trails, a clubhouse, and food and 
drink. Season passes are available for $45, and 
day tourers are also welcome. Also see listing in 
downhill section. 
@ The trail system is maintained. Area-use fee is 
$6.50 for adults and $4.50 for children under 13. 
Rentals are $10 for adults and $7 for children. 
Instruction costs $6 for group lessons and $15 
for private lessons. Lodging nearby. Contact 
Eastman Ski Touring Center, Box 53; Grantham 
03753. 
Franconia Inn, Franconia, (603) 823-5542. This 
country inn features 40km of trails and pleasant 
accommodations. The inn is located at the base 
of Cannon Mountain on a trail system that links 
various inns in the region, afd is ideal for 
intermediate skiers. Beginners will find easy, flat 
terrain’a short walk from the inn. There's a 
horse-drawn sleigh ride after dinner. , 
@ The entire trail system is maintained. Call for 
information on area-use, rental, and instruction 
fees. Lodging is available at the inn and other 
accommodations are available nearby. Contact 
Franconia Inn, Rte. 116, Franconia 03580. 
Gunstock. See listing in downhill category. 
Jackson Ski T Foundation, Jackson, 
for 24-hour snow phone. 
This foundation, started by Jackson residents, 
is now a nonprofit corporation that oversees 
146km of trails. The trails run through both 
Continued on page 18 
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Hampshire’ 
Best Skiing. 


The leader and the + 


Loon Mountain Tuckerman’s Ravine 
Location White Mountain. White Mountain 
National Forest National Forest 
Number of Lifts 1 gondola, 7 chairs none aro ee 
Number of trails. 10 Expert 3 Expert 
20 Intermediate 0 Intermediate 
: 11 Novice 0 Novice (you'd have to be crazy) 
Vertical Drop 2,100 ft. 800 ft. a 
Slopeside lodging Luxury suite hotel & condos | Lean-to 
Amenities Fitness Center, Indoor Pool, | Campfires by permit 
Racquet Courts, Jacuzzis, 
Steam Rooms, Saunas he 
Access . Three mile drive from Three mile walk from nearest 
Interstate Highway road 
Snowmaking Top to bottom None te 
Season Late Nov. to Mid-April Mid-April to Mid-June 
Skiing at Tuckerman’s Ravine is so challenging Send for a free vacation kit 
it’s become a legend. Skiing at Loon Mountain and find out why you 
is SO good, it’s become New Hampshire's should ski Loon this winter. 


favorite ski area 


Midweek Season Pass 


at New Hampshire's Favorite Ski Area 
ONLY 


It lets you ski every weekday this season except 


the Christmas Holiday Week, Martin Luther King 
Day,and Washington's Birthday. (Yes, the pass is 
good every weekday in February, even during 
school vacation weeks, except for just one day, 
February |5th.) 

To purchase a Midweek Season Pass contact 
Skier Services at Loon Mountain or call (603) 745-8111. 


end 
) 


Boston's monthly 
Food & Drink 
magazine, only in 


Cross-country 


Continued from page 16 

private and national-forest land. The golf-course 
terrain is suitable for novice skiers, but much of 
the area requires skill. Those in search of ski- 
mountaineering can follow the trails to the 


_ nearby AMC huts or try the rear of Wildcat. This 


year, an‘‘Iinn Sampler'’ ski package is offered for 
inn-to-inn skiing, and special five-day tickets will 
be honored at Waterville Valley, Bretton Woods, 
and the Balsams. Special events this season 
include the Jack Frost Citizen's Race and Demo 
Day, for those who wish to try out state-of-the- 
art equipment. Lots of. downhill -skiing is 
available nearby. 
@ The entire trail system is maintained, and 
70km are groomed continuously. Area-use fee is 
$6 on weekdays and $9 on weekends. Rentals 
are $11 the first day and $6 each additional day. 
Instruction is $10 for group lessons and $20 for 
private. Inns are directly on the trails. Contact 
Jackson Ski Touring Foundation, Box 216 BP8, 
Jackson 03846. 
Loon Mountain. See listing in downhill cat- 
egory. 
Moose Mountain Lodge, Etna, (603) 643-3529. 
The 50km of trails at this family-run lodge just 
east of Hanover are open only to overnight 
guests. The runs are skied-in rather than 
machine maintained. Most of the terrain is very 
hilly and is best suited to intermediate skiers. 
Some of the runs link up with the Appalachian 
Trail. The lodge serves meals in a congenial 
atmosphere. 
@ The trail system is packed by the skiers using 
it. Area use is free (open to lodge guests only). 
Informal instruction is available. Accommoda- 
tions at the lodge range from $50 to $65 AP. 
Midweek packages are available. Contact the 
ag Moose Mountain Lodge, Etna 
750 


Norsk, New London, (603) 526-4685, -6040 for 
lodging, or (toll free) (800) 426-6775 for ski 
conditions. This touring center has 42 miles of 
trails, and is located close to the Mount 
Sunapee and King Ridge Alpine areas. It 
features special moonlight and sauna tours and 
various package plans. You can rent a pulk, a 
Norwegian sled for children that attaches to an 
adult's waist, for $3.50 per hour. The New 
London Winterfest Governor's Race takes place 
on January 31. 

@The entire trail system is marked and 
groomed, Area-use fee on weekends is $7.50 for 
adults and $4.50 for children under 13. Weekday 
rates are $6 and $3.50. Weekend rentals are 
$12.50 for adults and $9 for children. Weekdays, 
$10 and $7.50. There is lodging nearby, as well 
as 40 beds at the ski center; $135 includes two 
nights’ lodging, breakfast and dinner both days, 
and a two-day trail pass (per person, double 
occupancy): “Beginner's Special” teatures 
lessons, rentals, and trail fee for $24 for adults 
and $18 for children. Contact John Schlosser, 
Norsk Cross-Country Center, Rte. 11, New 
London 03257. 

Temple Mountain, Peterborough, (603) 
924-6949. This mountain has 35 miles of trails 
over a variety of terrain, with a ski lift providing 
access to the upper touring network. The area is 
60 miles from Boston and features a lodge with 
4 cafeteria and sundeck. There is a new one- 
mile loop lit for nightskiing, Also see listing in 
downhill category 

® The entire trail system is marked, with 10km 
groomed. Area-use fee is $7 for adults and $5 for 
children. Half-day, $5 and $3. A season pass is 
$30 for midweek skiing and $45 for full-week 
skiing, Instruction is $5 for group lessons. 
Skating demonstration, $15. Telemark lessons 
are available. Rentals are $15 on weekends, $11 
on weekdays. Lodging nearby. Contact Temple 
Mountain Information Center, Box 368, 
Peterborough 03458. 

Waterville Valley, Waterville Valley, (603) 
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236-831 1 or (toll free) (800) 258-8988 for lodging. 


About 100km of trails run over hilly terrain, with: 


trails for skiers at all ability levels. Two new trails 


for beginners have been’ added this year. The. 


area offers complete resort facilities, with 
condominiums, restaurants, and inns located on 
the. premises. Triathlon on Feb. 28 combines 
cross-country, running, and giant-slalom skiing. 
The White-Mountain Marathon on Jan. 30 is a 
50km and 25km racing event. Also see listing in 
downhill category. 


@The entire trail system is professionplly 


maintained, and 65km are groomed and 
tracked. Area-use fee on weekends is $8 for 
adults. and $6 for children 6 through /12. 
Weekdays, $7 and $5. Rentals, $12 for adGits 
and $9 for children. Instruction is $12 for group 
lessons, $22 for private. Lodging is available, on 
the premises. Contact Jennifer Vergura, Water- 
ville Valley. Cross-Country Center, Waterville 
Valley 03215. 

Windblown Ski Touring Center, New ipswich, 
(603) 878-2869. This touring center, located just 
north of the Massachusetts state line on Atte 
124, has 18 miles of trails that run by 
mountaintop vistas, forests, and ponds. The 
terrain is suitable for any level of skier. There are 
rentals and food, as well as a heated waxing 
room on the premises. A warming hut in jthe 
woods provides rustic sleeping accommada- 
tions (bring your own sleeping bag and food). 
Winter camping is also available. 

@ The entire trail system is marked, witht 18 
miles groomed..Area-use fee is $7.50 for adults 
and $5 for children 8 through 17. No night skiing. 
Rentals are $11.50 for adults and $7 for children. 
Instruction is $9 for group lessons. The warming 
hut costs $8 per night. Call for information: on 
other nearby lodging. Contact Al or Irene Jenks, 
Windblown, New Ipswich 03071. 

Woodbound inn, Jaffrey, (603) 532-8341. 
Woodbound Inn has 20 miles of trails on: 80 
acres of rolling woodlands. The area offers ice 
skating, sleigh rides, ice-fishing, and many 
children's activities. 


@ The trail system is marked. Area-use fee ig $6 


for adults and $3 for children 12 and under. 
Rentals are $10 and $8. Instruction is $7 for adult 
groups, $5 for children's groups, and $10: for 
private. Lodging is $120 MAP at the inn and 
$144 at the new Edgewood Lodge. Contact 
Woodbound Inn, Jaffrey 03452. « ji 


ers VERMONT 
Ascutney Mountain. See listing in downhill 


category. 

Blueberry Hill, Goshen, (802) 247-6735 or 
-6535. This area offers 80km of trails. It hag all 
the amenities, including a guide service, night 
skiing, inn-to-inn ski packages, and gpod 
cooking. A large ski center is available to warm 
day tourers. Make your lodging reservations 


early. 
® The entire trail system is marked, groomed, 
and double-tracked. Area-use fee is $9. Rentals 
are $9. Instruction is $5 for group lessons and 
$12 for private. Lodging available at the inn, with 
other accommodations nearby. Contact Tony 

Clark, Blueberry Hill, Goshen 05733. 

Bolton Valley, Bolton Valley, (802) 434-2131. 

This area offers 100km of trails, rentals, guided 

ski tours, and a lift for Norpine skiing. See also 

listing in downhill category. 

@ The trail system is marked, with 12 miles 
roomed and maintained. Area-use fee is: $5. 
entals are $10. Instruction is $10. Contact 

Bolton Valley Ski Touring, Bolton Valley 05477. 

Burke Mountain. See listing in downhill cat- 


Churchill House, Brandon, (802) 247-3300. This 


* family-run operation offers 25km of trails that 


connect with those of Blueberry Hill and 
Middlebury College. Inn-to-inn ski tours: are 
available for intermediate and advanced skiers. 
The Jackson family runs this country inn, which 
features homemade Continental cuisine. Area 

Continued on page 23 
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five hours 
with energy spare. 


. distance running was never easier, thanks to 
Honda’s new EM650 portable generator. It has the fuel 
Capacity to run most small appliances or tools for over 5 
hours* non-stop. The EM650 has the technology and features 
that all Honda generators are famous for, too. A reliable four- 
stroke engine powers the generator. Our Oil Alert™ system 
shuts off the engine before the oil dips below a safe operating 
level. A specially designed housing and muffler ensure quiet 
operation. And for maximum flexibility, the EM650 has dual. 
AC outlets and allows simultaneous use of AC/DC power. So 
come on in. And see in minutes how to run for hours. 


DON’T GET CAUGHT 
WITH YOUR LIGHTS OUT! 


PARKWAY CYCLES 
1865 Revere Beach Parkway 


It’s a Honda 


nce and safety we recommend you read the owner's manual before operating your 


i rforma 
©1985 American Honda Motor Co., Inc. 


“Based on rated load. 
SS 
TAG Bl wi 
p 
F 
=— 
Power 
Equipment 
(Rte. 16) 
10-7 MF | 
9-5 Sat. 389-6998 | 
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$4, 000,000.00 


NEW FOR 1988! NEW FOR 


Atomic Rossig! 


ARX Cup HV Equipe Sp 
$235.00 $24000 


$158 


NEW FOR 1988! NEW FOR 19% 


Nordica  Nordicz 


Mens Womens Mens Wome 


NM530_ 
$175.00 


$7895 $109° 


“Special Purchase! 


GIANT KILLERS! 


Rossignol Skis 
Various Models/Long Sizes 


Values from 
$195.00-$275.00 


Ski Accessories From 
Rossignol 
Nordica ¢ Look 


At These Prices . . . Who Cares If They're 
Last Year's Colors & Styles? 
100% 1st Quality & Fully Guaranteed! 


L 


“Atomic |Heierling 


Bionic Skis SKi Boots W/Thins 


Parkas ¢ Sweaters. 


ARC HV6 RS Men's Century 
ARC Yellow SLC Women's Elegance Stretch Pants 
Orig. $305.00 B ¢ Shells 


Orig. $245.00 © 


San Ski Racks Allen-A 


Nordica Marco Men's Double-Layer 
701 Men's Reg. $6995 Henley Top 


Ski .B CS 313 Women's 
Ski Boots Alger $4,495 Underwear Adults’ 


Orig. $170.00 & $189.00 Reg. $1800 Reg. $90.00 


$4995 


Mens Black, Navy, Charcoal, Royal, Red 
Women's Black, Navy, Royal, White 


every item in 1es vary/some ALL SALES FINAL Cash Checks Maste 


Reg. $7995 


Spor aes $64.95 


AP THE 
(YORIGINAL 
| 4 DISCOUNT) 
‘\SKI SHOPS 
Pe, 
ROSSIGHO, 1988 
Ski VAS Super G's Skis! 
a sg 1S vas Downhil's ave 2 
> 1988 
N 
| 
(Sports 
| 
package | 
We ny 1000's More % 
we Sell! ‘Items On Sale! ig | 


FOR 1988! NEW FOR 1988! NEW FOR 1988! NEW FOR 1988! 


Ssignol K2 Dynastar Rossigno! 
pe Sport Sport RP Spectra 
240.00 $240.00 $265.00 


5895 $16895 $17995 $23.95 


Equipe 


SL/GS 


R 1988! NEW FOR 1988! NEW FOR 1988! NEW FOR 1988! 
lica_ Heierling Salomon. Nordica 


Womens Mens Womens Mens Womens Men's & Women's 
$245.00 


$11895 $129695 $17995 
S-S-Stretch 


1988 
Skiwear 


Choose from an 
enormous selection 
at great prices! 


Mens & 
Women's 


Descente 
 Elviana 

Obermeyer 
Tyrolia 


CB Sports SOS 
Obermeyer 
Head Tyrolia 
Patagonia 


Orig. 
$270,00-$280.00 


Luhta ¢ Bogner 
Colmar ¢ Meister 
Demetre 


INCREDIBLE SAVINGS! 


After 
Ski Boots 


Taslan (non- 


«Bibs 


Juniors’ 
$3395 | Womens 
Toddlers’ Diadora 
$62 95 


Ski Boots Junior Ski 
NROSS/VFX SIG Pole Riot! 
Orig. $225.00 74 Orig. $1700-$25.00 
$5995 Only—Some Sizes Limited ge 
Save 50-80% This Show Only! 
GORETEX OR LEATHER Nowea Look Shells! 
EW 
Salamon 
52% 
95 Skis 
3, $6495 


WHILE THEY LAST! 


e Sat., Nov. 
e Sun., Nov. 


- Sale Hours: 


e Thurs., Nov. 12, 6-11 PM. 
@ Fri., Nov. 13, 4-11 PM. 


14, 11 A.M. - 11 PM. 
15, 11 A.M. - 7 PM. 


Take Exit 15 Off 

Southeast Expressway 

From The South Shore-. 

Take Exit 14 Off 

& Southeast Expressway 
MBTA—Red Line 

To Columbia Station 


aste'Card Visa American Express 


Sa e THE Ski S| low! 4 Days 
EL SHOW—BAYSIDE EXPO CENTER! Qnty! 
Nov. (12-415 
| 
ORDICA 
| | — | 
rs. » Save 
3 60” 
BS : ig | 
$1995. 


THE ) 


99 min. and 99 sec. of Continuous Cooking ¢ Ten 
Cook Powers ® Quick Defrost Cycle ¢e Keep Warm 
Cycle ¢ in-Use Reprogramming’ “Patented 


Quality that’s designed 
puss00xT to be seen, but not heard. 


= 


7 Can Make Your We rid Wh 
All Whirlpool appliances Little Easie 
have earned this seal. 


HOME APPLIANCE 


Making your world a little easier 


| li [COMMITMENT = One 
| | (@) J Free Replacement Guarantee 
eee, on Whirlpool Major Appliances. 
{ 
<=> ed . Excludes range hoods. Limited to non-commercial use by original purchaser. | 
“You'lllike Model 
> your new with MICRO- 
4 Whirlpool || COMPUTER | 
or they'll replace it free 
| up to one year.” 
Custom Broil Control 
C= 
] 
irlpdo 
4 
‘ 


Continued from page 18 
use is free to guests of the inn. 
.@ The entire trail system is marked, with 15km 
maintained. Area-use fee for nonguests is $5. 
' Rentals are $9. Lodging on premises is $75 
MAP. Contact Roy or Lois Jackson, Churchill 
a RD 3, Brandon 05733. 

Common, Craftsbury Common, 
prs 586-2514. Craftsbury Common is on the 
new Catamount Trail, which will eventually run 
the entire length of Vermont. The area claims to 
have the longest natural snow cover. in the East, 
usually lasting from mid November through mid 
April. Craftsbury has 110km of trails on 180 
acres, and you can ski day or night. Seven races 
are scheduled for the season, including the 
Craftsbury Common Catamount Trail Marathon 
on January 10. Tracks are well maintained. An 
expert coaching staff offers a race-training 
program. Area use is free to guests, and day 
tourers are welcome. The area is four and a half 
hours from Boston. 

@ The entire trail system is marked and 60km 
are groomed regularly. Area-use fee is $6. 
Rentals are $9 for a full day and $5 for a half-day. 
Instruction is $8 for group lessons and $20 for 
private. Lodging on the premises starts at $34, 
which includes three meals and a trail fee, and 
there are other lodgings nearby. Contact 
Craftsbury Nordic Skiing Center, Box 31, 
Craftsbury Common 05827. 
Edson Hill, Stowe, (802) 253-8954 or -7371. 
Alan Alda fans can ski over the ground he trod in 
the winter segment of The Four Seasons. This 
area has 60km of trails that intersect with those 
of the Trapp Family, Topnotch, and Mount 
Mansfield. The elegant brick manor house 
provides a comfortable environment for skiers. 
A hot lunch in the manor's dining room is 
available to day skiers. Sleigh rides are new this 
season. 
@ The entire trail system is marked, with 40km 
maintained. Area-use fee is $5. Rentals (includ- 
ing trail fee) are $10 for adults and $5 for 
children. Instruction is $10 for adults and $7 for 
children. Lodging on the premises ranges from 
$68 to $75 MAP. Contact the Heath Family, 
Edson Hill Manor and Ski Touring Center, Edson 
- Hill Rd., RR 1, Box 2480, Stowe 05672. 
_ The Hermitage, Wilmington, (802) 464-3511. 
This area has 55km of.trails, including five miles 
* of trails at 3500 feet. You can take a lift up to 
those trails and then ski with Norpine (moun- 
taineering) equipment. For those not ac- 
quainted with Norpine skiing, instruction is 
available. 
{ @ The entire trail system is marked, with 35km 
. Call for information on lift rates and 
other fees. Lodging on. the premises ranges 


. . from $55 to $90 MAP. Contact:the Hermitage, 


Coldbrook Rd., Wilmington 05363. 
~ Jay Peak. See listing in downhill category. 
Mountain Meadows, Killington, (802) 
775-7077, or -1010 for lodging. This area offers 
40km of trails, with open meadows for beginners 
and miles of wooded trails for more-advanced 
skiers. There are daily telemark and skating 
Clinics, plus moonlight touring and citizens’ 
races. Performance-skating equipment is avail- 
able. A farmhouse and converted barn provide 
accommodations for 75 skiers. 
@ The entire trail system is marked, with 25km 
groomed and machine dual-tracked with some 
skate trails. Area-use fee is $8. Rentals are $10. 
instruction is $10 for group lessons and $18 for 
private. Lodging on the premises ranges from 
$32 to $50 MAP. Contact John Tidd, Mount 
Meadows Touring: Center, RR 1, Box 3, 
Killington 05751. 
Mountain Top Inn, Chittenden, (802) 483-2311 
. or (toll free) (800) 445-2100. This area has 110km 


” of trails. The inn offers spectacular views, a 


whirlpool and sauna, horse-drawn-sleigh rides, 
Continued on page 24 


Ski Every Weekend 
Lifts, bus, lodging 
Killington, Dec. 4-6 
Sugarloaf, Dec. 11-13 
. Stowe, Dec. 18-20 
Smugglers, Jan. 1-3 


Ski Wednesdays 
Loon & Waterville 
$45 lifts & transportation 


Ski’ Season 

Opener Party 
Friday, Nov. 20th 
Marriott Cambridge 
Ski exhibits, prizes, 
dancing, cash bar, 


ski fashions & more! 


789-4070 


BOSTON SKI & 
SPORTS CLUB 


OPEN 7 NIGHTS 


Milantie forests 


Adults $9 
Juniors $7 
Novice Area $6 
Conveniently 
located 
within 3 mi. of 
Rtes. 495 & 95 
South Hampton 
Road 
Amesbury, MA 
(617 388-6133 


TO DISCOVER 


COZY INNS & SPACIOUS CONDOS 
CRACKLING FIRES & SLEIGHRIDES 
NIGHT CLUBS & COUNTRY STORES 
FISH & CHIPS & CHAMPAGNE & CAVIAR 
75 SKI TRAILS & 16 LIFTS 
ALL IN ONE VACATION RESORT 


STARTHERE 


Send for our 32-page Vacation Planning Brochure 
134H Mountain Rd., Mount Snow, VT 05356, 
or call 802-464-8501 for lodging. Ski reports: 802-464-2151. 


Name 


Address 


Zip. 


City 


Ptount Snow 
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©1987 Mount Snow. 
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Continued from page 23 
tobogganing, a game room, ice skating, and live 
entertainment on weekends. Area use and 


. facilities are free to guests of the inn, and day 


tourers are welcome. ; 
@ The trail system has 35km maintained and 
90km marked. Area-use fee for nonguests is 
$9.50 for adults and $5.50 for children 11 
through 16. Rentals are available. Instruction is 
$15 for group lessons and $40 for private. 
Lodging on the premises ranges from $65 to 
$145 MAP. Contact Mountain Top Inn, Chit- 
tenden 05737. 
Nordic Inn, Landgrove, (802) 824-6444. Nordic 
offers 20km of touring trails and Continental 
lunches and dinners. Learn-to-ski and improve- 
your-technique packages are available as well. 
@The entire trail system is marked and 
—_ Area-use fee is $7 on weekends and 
.50 on weekdays. Rentals are $9.50. Instruc- 
tion is $9 for group lessons and $17 for private. 
Lodging on the premises ranges from $55.50 to 
$69.50 MAP. Contact Tom and Judy Acton, 
Nordic Inn, R.e. 11, Landgrove 05148. 
Sitzmark Cross-Country Ski Touring Center, 
Wilmington, (802) 464-5498. Sitzmark is located 
in the Mount Snow area on the new Catamount 
Trail, which will eventually run the entire length 
of Vermont. The center has 30km of trails 
through flat and hilly terrain. Lunch and drinks 
are available in the newly renovated barn. 
© The entire trail system is groomed. Area-use 
fee is $8 for adults and $4 for children under 12. 
Rentals, $8 and $6. Instruction is $10 for group 
lessons and $20 for private. Lodging is available 
on the premises and nearby. Contact Bill Ash, 
Sitzmark Cross-Country Ski Touring Center, Box 
344, West Dover 05356. 
* Notch. See listing in downhil 
category. 


Stowe (Mt. Mansfield), Stowe, (802) 253-7311. 
This area has 150km of trails that connect with 
those of Trapp, Edson Hill, and Topnotch. Also 
see listing in downhill category. 

© Fifty km of the trail system are marked, and 
25km are groomed. Area-use fee is $6. Rentals 
are $10. Instruction is $14 for group lessons and 
$25 for private. A half-hour introductory class, 
including trail fee and rental, costs $25. Rates 
are subject to change. Contact Jim Roy, Mourtt 
Mansfield Touring Center, Stowe 05672. 
Stratton Mountain. See listing in downhill 
category. 

Three Stallion inn Touring Center, Randolph, 
(802) 728-5575. This area offers 50km of trails 
set on 1300 acres. The inn is an old New 
England farmhouse, recently renovated, and 
has a sauna and a fitness center with Nautilus 
and other exercise equipment. 

@The entire trail system is groomed and 
tracked. Area-use fee is $6. Rentals are $12 for a 
full day. Instruction is $10 for group lessons and 
$12 for private, available with prior arrangement 
only. Lodging on the premises ranges from $45 
to $75, with room for 35 skiers in 15 rooms. 
Contact Betty and Al Geibel, Three Stallion Inn 
Touring Center, Green Mountain Stock Farm, 
Randolph 05060. 

Topnotch, Stowe, (802) 253-8585, or (toll free) 
(800) 451-8686. This area has 65km of trails and 
operates its touring facility out of an old horse 


barn. There are overnight accommodations, and . 


meals are now served in two dining rooms. The 
lodge features objets d'art, spacious rooms, 
indoor tennis courts, masseurs and saunas. A 
variety of packages are offered, including the 
“Tennis Ski Classic,’ which includes tennis 
lessons and a half-day of Alpine or cross-country 
skiing. Dinner may be substituted for skiing late 
in the season 

@ The entire trail system is marked, with 45km 
maintained. Call for area-use fee and instruction 
rates. Rentals are $15. Lodging on the premises 
ranges from $93 to $110 MAP, with breakfast- 


BOB PERRY/KILLINGTON 


* 


Killington: great white slopes 
only packages available upon réquest. Two- and 
five-day ski packages are also available. Call for 
information. Contact Topnotch at Stowe, Box 
1260, Stowe 05672. 
Trapp, Stowe, (802) 253-8511. This ‘bit of 
Austria in Vermont’ is the home of the Trapp 
Family, of The Sound of Music fame. Their ski 
area has 100km of trails and a modern touring 
center. Various packages are available. Trails 
give full view of the Stowe Valley below. The 
area offers racing seminars, sleigh rides, a retail 
shop with ski equipment, and a warming hut 
that serves food. Even though it's high on the 
hillside, the area does have easy double-tracked 
inners’ trails. Season passes are available. 
e entire trail system is marked, with 50km 
maintained. Area-use fee is $5, with lower prices 
after the second day. Children under 12, free. 
Rentals for regular and facing equipment are 
$10 for adults and $5 for children. Group 
instruction is $10 for adults and $7 for children. 
Private lessons include videotaping and cost 
$20. Two-person lessons with videotaping are 
$30. Lodging on the premises ranges from $75 
to $120 MAP. Contact Trapp Family Touring 
Center, Stowe 05672. 
The White House, Wilmington, (802) 464-2135. 
Once a lumber baron's estate, the center now 
brings together an environmentally conscious 
trail system and an elegant turn-of-the-century 
inn. Guided nature trails are also offered. The 
White House is currently undergoing major 
renovations and changes, but will be open for 
the 1987-88 season. Call for information on 
rates and facilities. Contact Bob Grinold, The 
White House, Box 757, Wilmington 05363. 
Wild Wings, Peru, (802) 824-6793. This small 
family-run center has 20km of trails, and you can 
generally count on early and late snow. The area 
also provides easy access to Green Mountain 
National Forest trails. 
@ The entire trail system is marked, with 15km 
maintained and 5km primitive. Area-use fee is 
$7. Rentals are $15. Instruction is $9 for group 
lessons. Lodging is available nearby. Contact 
Chuck Black, Wild Wings, Box 132, Peru 05152. 
Woodstock, Woodstock, (802) 457-2114. This 
area offers 75km of trails; part of which coincide 
with the 15km Skyline trail. The ski-touring 
center includes a ski shop, bar and restaurant, 
and locker-room facilities. A new indoor-sports 
center offers tennis, squash, racquetball, swim- 
ming, sauna, Jacuzzi, an exercise room, and 
another bar and restaurant. A ‘Ski Vermont 
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Free” package includes midweek lodging at the 
Woodstock Inn and rentals and trail passes at 
the ski-touring center or the Suicide Six Alpine 
area. A senior-citizens’ touring program is also 
available. Call for information. 
© The entire trail system is marked, with 56km 
groomed and tracked. Fifteen km are groomed 
for skating. Area-use fee is $8 for adults and 
$4.50 for children under 14. Rentals are $10 for 
adults and $7 for children. Instruction is $10 for 
group lessons, $20 for private, and $32 for two 
. Guided tours are $15. Lodging is 
available at the Woodstock Inn, ranging in price 
from $94 to $158 EP. Additional lodging is 
available in the area. Contact John Wiggin, 
pg a Ski Touring Center, Woodstock 
1. 


DOWNHILL 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Berkshire East, Charlemont, (413) 339-6617. 
This area features ski lessons, tri-state racing, a 
ski shop and rentals, two lodges, a deli, 
cafeteria, lounge, and nursery. This season a 
new 1000-foot advanced trail opens, accessing 
the west side of the mountain. There are also a 
few unmaintained touring trails nearby. 
@ Vertical descent, 1180 feet, with a northern 
exposure. Four double chairs, one T-bar, and 
one J-bar serve 25 trails and slopes. Trails are 20 
percent beginner, 40 percent intermediate, and 
40 percent expert. Snowmaking over 90 percent 
of the area. Night skiing Thurs. through Sat. from 
4 to 10 p.m. Weekend lift rates are $24 for 
adults, $20 for students, and $18 for children 
under 14. Weekdays, $18,.$12, and $8. Nights, 
$12 and $6. Lodging available in Charlemont 
and in Greenfield, 16 miles to the east. Driving 
time from Boston is two and a half hours. Open 
from December through March. 
Blue Hills, Canton, 828-8171. Bostcn's closest 
“mountain” has a ski shop, ski school, snack 
bar, and ski camps during school vacations. 
® Vertical descent, 340 feet, with a north- 
western exposure. One double chair and two J- 
bars serve three trails and two open slopes. 
Trails are 50 percent beginner and 50 percent 
intermediate. Snowmaking over 20 acres. Night 
Continued on page 26 
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Home or office, a model for 

every taste. 

With 11 Typestar and mini-S Series and S 
Series models available, there’s a Canon 
for every student, homemaker, secretary 
or executive to put the touch on. With up 
to six built-in or cartridge convenience 
typestyles to suit every purpose. 

Now, you can take it with you. 

Canon electronic typewriters are all truly 
portable - lightweight and compact, with 


a 3-way power source, including batteries. 


Yet professional keyboards and rugged 
durability provide all the benefits of the 
most expensive office models. 
_ Efficient as Thermal, 

fresh as a Daisy. 
Whether it’s Typestar thermal transfer 
or S-Series daisy wheels, sharpness, 
clarity and print speed are unparalleled. 


With most functions automatic, operation 
is a snap. 

Memories are made of this: 

Ten Canon models come with memory 
function - from 5-line format to 3-pages, 
with up to eight additional pages on 
external cartridges (duplicate work has 
never been so simple!). You can even get 
a built in spelling checker, with a 90,000 
word dictionary! 

Canon does the job for you. 

With Canon, you can correct automati- 
cally before, during and after typing. A 
flip of the switch provides multilingual 
typing and carriers return automatically. 
You can add, subtract, multiply or divide 
and the 568-S hooks up as a printer to 
your computer! Canon - for your personal 
and professional best. 


e 


Canon 


ELECTRONIC TYPEWRITERS 


For the Canon Dealer nearest you, call: EastCo0 1-200-327-8268 Regional distributor for Canon Consumer Products. 1-800-EASTCOR 
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Downhill 


Continued from page 24 

skiing every night from 7 to 10.p.m. Call for 
weekend, weekday, and night lift rates. Driving 
time from Boston is 30 minutes. Public transpor- 
tation available. Open from early Detember 
through mid March. 

Boston Hills, North Andover, 683-2733. This 
area has a ski school on Sat. and Sun. with five 
one-hour lessons for $35. There are ski rentals, a 
cafeteria, and lots of touring trails in the 
adjoining Harold Parker State Park. 

® Vertical descent, 300 feet, with a northern 
exposure. One double chair and three ropes 
serve one short trail and five slopes over 35 
acres. Trails are 20 percent beginner, 65 
percent intermediate, and 15 percent expert. 
Snowmaking over 60 percent of the area. Night‘ 
skiing Mon. through Fri. from 6:30 to 10 p.m. 
Weekend lift rates are $12 for adults and $10 for 
children under 14. Weekdays, $10 and $8 
Nights, $8 for all ages. Rates are subject to 
change. Driving time from Boston is 40 minutes. 
Open from December through March. 
Bousquet, Pittsfield, (413) 442-8316. This area 
offers ski lessons, rentals, and a lodge with a 
restaurant and bar. 

® Vertical descent, 750 feet, with a north- 
eastern exposure. Two double chairs and two 
beginner ropes serve 21 trails and slopes over 
300 acres. Trails are 40 percent beginner, 40 
percent intermediate, and 20 percent expert. 
Snowmaking over 75 percent of the area. Night 
skiing Mon. through Sat. from 5 to 10 p.m 
Weekend lift rates are $22 for adults and $20 for 
children under 12. Weekdays, $17 and $15. 
Nights, $13 for all ages. Lodging is available in 
Pittsfield. Driving time from Boston is two and 
three-quarter hours. Open from December 
through March. 


Brodie Mountain, New Ashford, (413) 
443-4752, or -4751 for snow reports. The Irish 
theme here runs from the entertainmeni in the 
pub to the “Irish Stew" and “Killarney” ski trails. 
There is also a winter RV park and a nursery. 


‘ Tennis and racquetball are available nearby. A 


touring center offers lessons and rentals. See 
cross-country listing. The best time to be at 
Brodie is around St. Paddy's day — there are all 
kinds of activities from March 12 through March 
18. Even the beer flows green. 

® Vertical descent, 1250 feet, with a north- 
eastern exposure. Four double chairs and two 
ropes serve 21 trails and four slopes. Trails are 
15 percent beginner, 55 percent intermediate, 
and. 30 percent expert. Snowmaking over 150 
acres (most of the area). Night skiing every night 
from 7 to 11 p.m. Twilight skiing daily from 3 to 
11 p.m. Weekend lift rates are $28 for adults and 
$24 for children under 12. Weekdays, $20 and 
$17. Nights, $15 for all ages. Twilights, $23. A 
four-hour ticket may be purchased any time 
before 1 p.m. and used during any four-hour 
period until the lifts close. There are three 
motels on the mountain and ample lodging in 
the Pittsfield area. Driving time from Boston is 
two and a half to three hours. Open from late 
October through mid March 

Butternut Basin, Great Barrington, (413) 
528-2000. This is a beginner's paradise, with 
wide-open slopes’: to practice turns and 
technique. There are also challenging trails for 
the more adventurous, and a slalom slope 
featuring an electronically timed,race course. 
Other offerings include a ski shop and rentals, 
ski lessons, a SkiWee program, and a lodge with 
a cafeteria and snack bar. The nursery is 
available after December 26 on weekends and 
holidays for children 3 through 6. There are also 
touring trails. See cross-country listing. 

® Vertical descent, 1000 feet, with a north- 
western exposure. Five double chairs, one triple 
chair, and one poma serve 19 trails and two 
slopes. There are six beginner trails, nine 
intermediate, and six expert. Snowmaking over 


CELTICS now 
NEWSRADIO 


On top of the sports world, 
around 
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the entire area. No night skiing. Weekend and 
weekday lift rates are $28 for adults, $22 for 
children 7 through 13, $19 for senior citizens, 
and $10 for children 6 and under. Berkshire inns 
throughout the area provide lodging. Driving 
time from Boston is about two and a half hours. 
Open from December a March. 


Jiminy Peak, Hancock, (413) 738-5500. Jiminy, 
outside the big-mountain areas of northern New 
England, offers ski lessons, a ski shop and 


rentals, a lounge, and a nursery. There is a 105- 


suite inn featuring a health club, 200-seat 
restaurant, and heated outdoor pool. 

® Vertical descent, 1140 feet, with a north- 
western exposure. One triple chair, three double 
chairs, and one J-bar serve 26 trails and slopes. 
Trails are 30 percent beginner, 35 percent 
intermediate, and 35 percent expert. Snow- 
making over 135 acres. Night skiing every night 
from 6 to 10:30 p.m. Twilight skiing daily from 3 
to 10:30 p.m. Weekend lift rates are $28 for 


‘adults and $21 for children under 12. Weekdays, 


$23 and $17. Every Mon. and Tues. all season, 
night and twilight rates are $5 off the regular 
price. Early-season (before Dec. 19) nights, $12 


" for all ages. Twilights, $15. After Dec. 19, nights, 


$15 for all ages. Twilights, $18. Lodging for 2000 
within 10 miles. Condominium units may be 
rented by the week or season. Driving time from 
Boston is two and three-quarter hours. Open 
from November through April 
Mount Tom, Holyoke, (413) 536-0416. This area 
features ski lessons, Nastar facilities, a ski shop 
and rentals, a restaurant and bar, and a nursery. 
It also offers children's vacation camps. 
® Vertical descent, 680 feet, with a north- 
eastern exposure. Three double chairs, two T- 
bars, one J-bar, and two ropes serve 17 trails 
over 85 acres. Trails are 30 percent beginner, 60 
percent intermediate, and 10 percent expert.’ 
Snowmaking over the entire area. Night skiing 
every night from 5 to 10 p.m. (entire area 
illuminated). Twilight skiing daily from 3 to 10 
p.m. Weekend lift rates are $23 for adults and 
$21 for children under 13. Weekdays, $21. and 
$19. Nights, $16 and $14. Twilights, $20 and 
$18. Prices subject to change. Lodging for over 
5000 within 20 minutes. Driving time from 
Boston is just under two hours. Open from 
December through March. 
Nashoba Valley, Westford, 692-3033. This area 
features a ski school, racing programs, a snack 
bar, and various package plans. The base lodge 
has a restaurant, lounge, cafeteria, and rental 
shop. 
® Vertical descent, 240 feet, with a north- 
western exposure. Two triple chairs, one double 
chair, one T-bar, and five ropes serve one trail 
and eight slopes. There are three beginner 
trails, four intermediate, and two expert. Snow- 
making over the entire area. Night skiing every 
night from 6:30 to 10 p.m. Weekend lift rates are 
$18 for adults and $16 for children under 12. 
Weekdays, $14 and $12. Nights, $11 and $12 
Driving time from Boston is about 45 minutes. 
Open from December 1 through mid March. 
Wachusett Mountain, Princeton,. 464-2355. 
Wachusett claims the longest run, the most. 
snowmaking, the largest ski school, and the 
most night acreage of any Massachusetts ski 
area east of the Connecticut River. There's a 
lodge with a restaurant and lounge, a ski shop, 
rentals, plus freestyle and racing programs. Also 
available are 25km of touring trails. Area-use fee 
is $4. Nordic ski-school packages are offered. 
® Vertical descent, 1000 feet, with a north- 
eastern exposure. Two triple chairs, one double 
chair, and one rope serve 17 trails and three 
slopes over 100 acres. There are four beginner 
trails, seven intermediate, and six expert. 
Snowmaking over the entire area. Night skiing 
every night from 4 to 10 p.m. Weekend lift rates 
are $25 for adults and $20 for senior citizens and 
children under 13. Half-day, $20 and $18. 
Weekdays, $18 for all ages. Half-day, $16. 
Nights, $17. Lift tickets are available through 
Ticketron. Driving time from Boston is one and a 
half hours. Open from December through April. 
Continued on page 28 


Contest and Vacation 


Sweepstakes 


THE NEW SUNDAY RIVER EXPRESS 
DETACHABLE QUAD CHAIR LIFTS 

3000 SKIERS PER HOUR TO THE 

TOP OF SUNDAY RIVERS Five 
MOUNTAINS IN UNDER & MIN- 

UTES. THE EXPRESS SERVES 

SOME OF THE BEST NEW SKI 

TRAILS IN THE EAST... TRAILS COV- 
ERED BY SUNDAY RIVER'S RENOWNED 
SNOWMAKING 4 


SOLVE THe WITH THE CORRECT 
SEATING OF THE SNOWE FAMILY AND S 


YOu'LL RECEIVE A FREE RIDE ON THe 
EXPRESS, OR COMPLETE THE COUPON 
AND You'LL RECEIVE OUR I6 PAGE 
COLOR VACATION GUIDE. EITHER 

WAY, YOu'LL BE ENTERED IN 

OUR VACATION SWEEPSTAKES, 
ELIGIBLE For THE GRAND 

PRIZE SKI VACATION INCLUDING . 
SLOPESIDE CONDOMINIUM LODGING 
AIRFARE, LOBSTER BAKE, AND SKIING. 
OR WIN ONE OF 100 1°7, anp 382 
PRIZES, INCLUDING ROSSIGNOL 

SKIS, ALL DAY LIFT 

TICKETS AND 


SEND ENTRY TO 
VACATION SWEEPSTAKES 
SUNDAY RIVER SKI RESORT 

P.O. BOX 450 
BETHEL, MAINE 04217 


LIMIT ONE LIFT COUPON /ENTRY PER PERSON. 


SUNDAY RIVER RULES: 


|. BE AWARE AND Ski wiTtH CARE oN 
ALL 50 TRAILS ON MOUNTAIN PEAKs. 


2 AVERAGE LESS THAN 6 MINUTES IN 
LIFT LINES 


‘3. LEARN To Sk| IN SUNDAY River's 
LEARN TO SKI IN ONE DAY 
PROGRAM’ OR GET YOUR MONEY BACK. § 


4-BRING A BATHING SUIT To ENJoY 
THE INDOOR OR OUTDOOR PooLs 


CONDOMINIUM. 


seated in the following order: 


5.CALL 900-36}-33/4 To RESERVE 
YOUR ON MOUNTAIN SKI VACATION. 


WHEN STAYING AT A SKI IN/SKI OUT 4 | think the Snowe family is 


DON'T MISS THE Fun ! (Enter their first initials) 


For my correct puzzle solution, send me my 
coupon" for one free ride on Sunday River's new 
detachable quadruple chairlift. In any case send 
me a 16 page full color Sunday River Vacation 
Catalogue and enter my name in the Sunday 
River Vacation/Rossignol Skis Sweepstakes. 


Phone ( ) 


* Coupon may be applied toward the purchase of an all day 
lift ticket. 

All entries must be received prior to the drawing January 2, 
1988. Void where prohibited. 


Take a Free Ride’on the New 
Sunda fiver Chore ss: 
. 
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Sugarloaf makes 
snow every night. so 
you'll have great skiing 
every day. And when you're 
off the slopes our mountain 
resort offers amenities galore: 
traisside accommodations, restaurants. shops. health spa and some of the best 
children’s facilities in the country! Treat yourself to a Sugarloaf Ski Vacation. Call or 
write for information: 800-451-0002 or 207-237-2000, or send coupon below. 


§ Send to Sugarloaf/USA, Carrabassett Valley. 


§ Maine 04947 
Name 
i 
Address 
MAINE 
207/237-2000 a BP 


TA Complete Ski Vacation for Two: ; 
3 Nights / 4 Days Just $258 


@& We have the atmosphere hill skiing at Sunday River 
and service of a classic New Ski Resort and Mt. Abram. 


England resort with fireplaces ; 

aglow and outstanding cui- 

- trails, Nordic & Telemark 

@ Our accommodations instruction, rentals and 

include traditional b guided tours. 

Resort Inn guest 

rooms and new one- _ S-night/ 

& two-bedroom 

Townhouse 

Condominiums. daily, X-C skiing 

@ We're only ten min- use of all facilities 

utes away from down- starting at $258 for two. 


A four-season resort in Maine's White Mountains 
70 miles from Portland, 13 miles from N.H. border 


For Reservations: (207) 824-2175 ‘ie 
800-654-0125 nf), 
Bethel, Maine 04217 
tub 
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MAINE 
Mount Abram, Locke Mills, (207) 875-2601. 
Mount Abram offers a ski school, cafeteria, 
lounge, and ski shop. The area also has 12 miles 
of maintained touring trails. 
@ Vertical descent, 1030 feet, with a north-° 
eastern exposure. One double chair and three T- 
bars serve 22 trails and slopes over 100 acres: 
Trails are 25 percent beginner, 50 percent 
intermediate, and 25 percent expert. Snow- 
making over 60 percent of the area. No night 
skiing. Weekend lift rates are $20 for adults and 
$13 for children 6 through 12. Weekdays, $13 
and $7. Driving time from Boston is three and a 
half hours. Open from December 1 through early 
April. 
Pleasant Mountain, West Bridgton, (207) 
647-8444. This area is a full resort that offers 
Special beginning lessons, a racing program, ski 
shops and rentals, a 150-seat nightclub, and a 
nursery that has doubled in size since last year. 
Special weekend and weekday rates are 
available. 
@ Vertical descent, 1300 feet, with a north-by- 
northeastern exposure. One triple chair, two 
double chairs, two T-bars, and a platter-pull . 
serve 31 trails and slopes over 28 miles. Trails 
are 25 percent beginner, 50 percent inter- 
mediate, and 25,percent expert. Snowmaking 
over 85 percent of the area. No night skiing. 
Weekend lift rates are $23 for adults and $14 for 
children under 12. Weekdays, $15 and $10. 
There are 12 lodges and motels in the Bridgton 
area, as well as condos and bed-and-breakfast 
inns. Driving time from Boston is two and three- 
quarter hours. Open from December through 
mid April. i 
Saddleback, Rangeley, (207) 864-5671 or -5366 
for lodging. This area offers a ski school with 
advanced and children's classes, freestyle and 
racing programs, a rental shop, and a base 
lodge with a restaurant and lounge. The nursery 
is open seven days a week forages two and a 
half and up. There are also 40km of maintained 
touring trails nearby. Area-use fee is $6.50:for 
adults and $3.75 for children under 14. * 
® Vertical descent, 1800 feet, with a north- 
eastern exposure. Two double chairs and three 
T-bars serve 40 trails and one open slope. Trails 
are 40 percent beginner, 25 percent inter- 
mediate, and 35 percent expert. Snowmaking 
over 90 percent of the area. No night skiing. 
Weekend and holiday lift rates are $27 for adults 
and $15 for children under 14. Weekdays, $10 
for all ages. Children under 6, free. Lodging for 
1000 in condominiums and other nearby accom- 
modations. Driving time from Boston is four and 
a half hours. Open from Thanksgiving through 
Easter. 
Squaw Mountain at Moosehead, Greenville, 
(207) 695-2272. This resort area includes a hotel 
with an indoor pool, sauna, restaurant, lounge, 
cafeteria, and nursery. The less expensive bunk- 
style ski and snowmobiling lodge has room for 
50. Groups of 20 or more students can get a 
discount on lift tickets during the day. There are 
racing programs, ski and rental shops, and 
excellent: snowmobiling and ski touring. The 
touring area includes 45km of maintained trails. 
Area-use fee, $5. 
®@ Vertical descent, 1750 feet, with northern and 
northeastern exposures. One double chair, one 
triple chair, one T-bar, and one pony serve 16 
trails over 120 acres. Trails are 93 percent 
beginner, 33 percent intermediate, and 33 
percent expert. Snowmaking on 50 acres. No 
night skiing. Weekend ti‘t rates are $22 for 
adults, $15 for children 17 and under. Half-day, 
$14 and $10. Weekdays, $15 and $11. Half-day, 
$10 and $9. Lodging in a 60-unit hotel on the 
slopes. Driving time from Boston is five and a 
Continued on page 31 
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PLEASANT 
MOUNTAIN 


Within easy driving distance: 
38 miles from Pértland, Maine 
18 miles from North Conway, N.H. 


Route 302. Bridgton, ME *(207) 647-8444 


Big Mountain Skiing... 
Close Tol Home! 


+t 
+ 


Closest major 
Maine ski area 


to Boston 


Pleasant Mountain Offers: 

1300’ vertical drop 

* Top to Bottom snowmaking at 
(85% coverage) 

* 31 trails — 5 lifts 


»sONLY 140 MILES FROM BOSTON! 


New for the 1987-88 Season: 

* Expanded snowmaking now covering the 
entire EAST SKI AREA 

* Expansion of nursery, cafeteria, and base 
lodge facilities 

* Two brand new trails 


Visit our booth at the 
Boston:Ski and Travel Show! 
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For up-to-date 
ski information 


24 hours a day 
call the WBC/L 104 Fm. 


Ski 


536-7105. 


¢ Anheuser-Busch, Inc. St. Louis, Mo 


Celebrity 
winter Ro 


4,24 
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Continued from page 28 

half hours, Open from Thanksgiving through 
Easter. 

Sugarloaf, Carrabassett Valley, (207) 237-2000 
or (toll free) (800) 451-0002 for reservations. This 
area offers snowfield skiing, Nastar facilities, 
and an electronically timed coin-operated racing 
system. There is a complete ski village with 
restaurants,:a boutique, an enlarged base 
lodge, ski rentals and lessons, and children's 
programs. Midweek lodging-and-lift-ticket pack- 
ages start at $51 per day. Call for information 
regarding the Winter Carnival. There are also 
more than 85km of groomed touring trails 
nearby. 

@ Vertical descent, 2637 feet, with a northern 
exposure. A four-passenger gondola, one triple 
chair, six double chairs, and four T-bars serve 56 
trails and slopes. Trails are 32 percent beginner, 
23 percent intermediate, and 44 percent expert. 
Snowmaking over more than 75 percent of the 
trails. No night skiing: Weekend and weekday 
lift rates are $28 for adults and $15 for children 
under 14. Beds for 4589 at the base, with more 
in the region. Driving time from Boston is four 


and a half hours. Open from November 21 


through late April. 

Sunday River, Bethel, (207) 824-2187 or (toll 
free) (800) 367-3314. This resort and convention 
center has a commercial center of con- 
dominiums and shops, three indoor and two 
outdoor. heated pools, saunas and Jacuzzis, 
and a base lodge. Sunday River also offers ski 
lessons, a rental shop, two lodges with 
cafeterias, a game room, and a nursery. 
Beginners can sign up for the .“guaranteed” 
learn-to-ski program, which offers a day of 
instruction with the promise of a refund if you 
can't make it down the slopes upright at the end 
of the day. A two-day weekend package is $49 
for adults and $24 for children, and three-to- 
seven-day packages are also available. Twenty- 
five miles of maintained touring trails are located 
nearby. See cross-country listing. 

@ Vertical descent, 1854 feet, with a north- 
eastern exposure. Two quadruple chairs, four 
triple chairs, two double chairs, and one T-bar 
serve 50 trails and slopes. Trails are 30 percent 
beginner, 30 percent .lower intermediate, 30 
percent upper intermediate, and 10 percent 
expert. Snowmaking: over 80 percent of the 
area. No night skiing. Weekend lift rates are $27 
for adults and $13 for children under 12 
Weekdays, $20 and $10. Children under 5 ski 
free. Lodging for 3300 in Bethel, with con- 
dominiums available for ski weekends or full 
weeks. Driving time from Boston is three and a 
half hours. Open from mid November through 
mid April. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Attitash, Bartlett, (603) 374-2368, -6501 for 
lodging and ski packages, or (toll free) (800) 
258-0316 for snow reports and ski reservations. 
This area, located in the scenic Mount Washing- 
ton Valley, features a restaurant, lounge, 
cafeteria, Nastar facilities, a ski shop and 
rentals, and a day nursery. Tennis and racquet- 
ball facilities aré available nearby. A special 
“Learn To Ski Week" for $315 includes five days 
of lifts, lessons, rentals, and condominium 
accommodations. Midweek lodging-and-ski-lift 
packages are available. Weekend lift-ticket 
sales’ are limited. Call for information about 
reservations 

@ Vertical descent, 1750 feet, with a northern 
exposure. Four double chairs and one triple 
chair serve 25 trails over 220 acres. Trails are 25 
percent beginner, 50 percent intermediate, and 
25 percent expert. Snowmaking over 98 percent 
of the area. No night skiing. Weekend lift rates 
are $26 for adults and $18 for children under 13. 
Weekdays, $20 and $12. Lodging for 7000 within 
20 minutes. Driving time from Boston is two and 


a half hours. Open from November 21 through 
mid April. 
Balsams Dixville Notch, (603) 
255-3400 or (toll free from outside New Hamp- 
shire) (800) 255-0600 for reservations. The 
Balsams is more resort than ski area, offering 
snowmobile trails, ice skating, nightclubs, bars, 
and a movie theater. There are Nastar facilities, 
downhill. and touring rentals, lessons, and a 
nursery. There is a nonskier rate at the hotel, 
which is not available during holiday weeks. 
Midweek and weekend packages are available. 
Forty km of marked and maintained touring trails 
are free to hotel guests. Call for information on 
rates. 

® Vertical descent, 1000 feet, with a north-by- 
northwestern exposure. One double chair and 
two T-bars serve 12 trails over 17 miles and two 
slopes over six acres. Trails are 30 percent 
beginner, 40 percent intermediate, and 30 
percent advanced intermediate. Snowmakin 
from top to bottom on 40 acres, covering 70 
percent of the area. No night skiing. Call for 
weekend and weekday lift rates. For lodging, 
the giant Balsams hotel complex accom- 
modates more than 400 people. Driving time 
from Boston is four and a half hours. Open from 
December through March. 

Black Mountain, Jackson, (603) 383-4490. This 
area offers a ski school, a ski shop with rentals, 
a restaurant, and a nursery. The 142km network 
of the Jackson Ski Touring Center is in the 
‘backyard of the mountain. 

® Vertical descent, 1100 feet, with a south- 
eastern exposure. One triple chair, one double 
chair, one T-bar, and one J-bar serve 20 trails 
over 60 acres. Trails are 35 percent beginner, 45 
percent intermediate, and 20 percent expert. 
Snowmaking over 95 percent of the area. No 
night skiing. Weekend and weekday lift rates 
are $24 for adults and $12 for children under 13. 
Over 8000 beds are available in the area with 
more in the surrounding — Driving time 
from Boston is three hours. Open from Decem- 
ber 12 through March 22. 

Bretton Woods, Bretton Woods, (603) 
278-5000. This mountain offers scenic views and 
fine skiing, especially for novices. There are 
lessons, ski rentals, Nastar sfacilities, a large 
restaurant, and a nursery. The Hobbit/Pippin 
Children’s Ski School offers a package that 
includes lifts, lessons, lunch, equipment, and a 
nursery. The area also has an extensive ski- 
touring center, which coordinates many biathion 
competitions on the trails. See cross-country 
listings. 

® Vertical descent, 1500 feet, with a north- 
eastern exposure. One triple chair, two double 
chairs, and one T-bar serve trails over six and a 
half miles. Trails are 34 percent beginner, 42 
percent intermediate, and 24 percent expert. 


, Snowmaking over 90 percent of the area. Night 


skiing on Fri. and Sat. from 6 to 10 p.m. 
Weekend lift rates are $24 for adults and $17 for 
children under 12. Weekdays, $19 and $14. 
Lodging for 280 in Bretton Woods and for 600 
within five miles. Driving time from Boston is 
three and a quarter hours. Open from December 
12 through April. 

Cannon Mountain, Franconia Notch, 338-6911, 
(603) 823-5563, or -7771 for snow reports. The 
area offers ski lessons and rentals, a lounge. 
restaurant, and nursery. There are five miles of 
unmaintained trails at the mountain. An added 
attraction is the New England Ski Museum, 
located across the parking lot from the base 
lodge 

® Vertical descent, 2146 feet, with a north- 
eastern exposure. An aerial tram, one triple 
chair, two double chairs, two T-bars, and one 
pony serve 25 trails and slopes over 170 acres. 
Trails are two percent beginner, 12 percent 
lower intermediate, 35 percent intermediate, 36 
percent advanced intermediate, and 15 percent 
expert. Snowmaking over 50 percent of the 
area. No night skiing. Weekend lift rates (not 
including $4 tramway tickets) are $23 for adults 
and $17 for children. Weekday lifts (which 
include tram) are $20 and $16. Rates are subject 


to change. There is lodging in Franconia, near 
Mittersill, and in Lincoln, ranging from rustic to 
plush. Driving time from Boston.is two and a half 
to three- hours. Open from December through 
March. - 
Crotched Mountain, Francestown, (603) 
588-6345. This area claims the largest snow- 
making capacity in New Hampshire. If you don't 
acquire a sense of satisfaction after taking the 
beginner's ski program, the management 
guarantees you'll get your money back. The 
area is divided into east and west sides and 
features ski lessons, racing programs, a rental 
shop, two cafeterias and lounges, and a 
nursery. Nearby is the Tory Pines Resort, now 
affiliated with the mountain, which offers 50km 
of touring trails. 
® Vertical descent, over 1000 feet, with eastern 
and northern exposures. One quadruple chair, 
three double chairs, three T-bars, one pony lift, 
and one rope serve 30 trails and slopes over 150 
acres. Trails are 35 percent beginner, 35 
percent intermediate, and 30 percent expert. 
Snowmaking over 70 to 80 percent of the area. 
Night skiing on the east side only Mon. through 
Sat. from 5 to 10 p.m. Twilight skiing Mon. 
through Sat. Weekend lift rates are $23 for 
adults and $17 for children under 13. Weekdays, 
$16 for all ages. Twilight skiing from 7 to 10 p.m. 
is $10, from 5 to 10 p.m., $13, and from 3 to 10, 
$16 for all ages. Rates are subject to change. 
There is ample lodging in the Monadnock area. 
Driving time from Boston is two hours. Open 
from Thanksgiving through Easter 

Skiway, Lyme Center, near 
Hanover, (603) 795-2143. This area is owned by 
Dartmouth College and offers a ski school, ski 
shop, snack bar, and rentals. 
@ Vertical descent, 950 feet, with southern and 
eastern exposures. Two chair lifts serve 13 trails 
and slopes over 100 acres. There are two 
beginner trails, 10 intermediate, and two expert. 
Snowmaking over 50 percent of the area. No 
night skiing. Lift rates are $19 for adults and $17 
for children under 14. Half-day rates are $17 for 
adults, $15 for children, and $10 for senior 
citizens. There is ample lodging in the area. 
Driving time from Boston is two and a half hours. 
Open from December 15 tay April 15. 
Eastman Pond Ski Area, Grantham, (603) 
863-4500. Snow Hill offers downhill skiing 
starting this season during weekends and 
holidays only. There is a small lodge with food 
and drink available. Also see cross-country 
listings. 
@ Vertical descent, 250 feet. One double chair 
lift serves three trails. There is one beginner trail, 
one intermediate, and one expert. Lessons 
available by appointment, $15. No rentals. Lift 
rates are $8 for adults, $5 for children. Half-day 
rates are $7 for adults and $4 for children. Call 
for opening and closing dates. 
Gunstock, Gilford, (603) 293-4341. Second only 
to Mount Sunapee as a Boston weekend crowd- 
drawer, Gunstock offers skiing at all levels. 
There is a ski shop with rentals, a lounge, a 
restaurant and bar, skating, children's racing 
programs, and a nursery. There are 30km of 
touring trails. Area-use fee is $7 on weekends 
and $5 on weekdays. 
@ Vertical descent, 1400 feet, with a north- 
eastern exposure. Two triple chairs, two double 
chairs, two T-bars, and one handle tow serve 25 
trails and slopes over 200 acres. Trails are 25 
percent beginner, 50 percent intermediate, and 
25 percent expert. Snowmaking over 95 percent 
of the area. No night skiing. Weekenc lift rates 
are $26 for adults and $17 for children under 14. 
Weekdays, $20 and $15. Lodging for 1000 in 
Laconia and the Lakes Region. Driving time from 
Boston is two hours. Open from December 
through April 
Highland Ski Area, Northfield, (603) 286-4334. 
Highland has a ski school, children's racing 
programs, a rental shop,.and a restaurant, 
lounge, and cafeteria. 
Vertical descent, 700 feet, with a northern 
exposure. Two T-bars, one triple chair, a pony lift 

Continued on page 32 
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and one rope serve 20 trails and slopes. Trails 
are 10 percent beginner, 60 percent inter- 
mediate, and 30 percent expert. No snow- 
making. The area is open Mon. through Fri. from 
10 a.m. to 4p.m., and on Sat., and holidays 
from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. Night skiing Wed. through 
Sat. from 4 to 10 p.m. Weekend lift rates are $20 
for adults and $16 for children. Weekdays, $14 
and $12. Nights, $12 and $10. Rates are subject 
to change: There is ample lodging in the area. 
Driving time from Boston is one and a half hours. 
Open from December through March. 

Pine, East Madison, (603) 367-8897. This 
area is owned by the Purity Spring Resort and 
offers ski lessoris, racing programs, ski shop 
and rentals, snack bars, lounge, and a nursery. 
Snowmobiling is available nearby 
@ Vertical descent, 350 feet, with southwestern 
and northeastern exposures. One triple chair, 
two double chairs and two J-bars serve 12 trails 
and slopes. Trails are 50 percent beginner, 30 
percent intermediate, and 20 percent expert 
Snowmaking over 95 percent of the area. Night 
skiing on Tues., Fri., Sat., and holiday weeks 
from 6 to 10 p.m. Weekend lift rates are $17 for 
adults and $11 for children under 12. Weekdays, 
$13 and $8. Nights, $9 and $6. Lodging for 300 
at the adjoining resort, with more in the region 
Driving time from Boston is two and a half hours. 
Open from mid December through March 
King Ridge, New London, (603) 526-6966 or 
(toll-free) (800) 343-1312. King Ridge caters to 
families, with a SkiWee program and Nastar 
facilities for children, a nursery, and beginners’ 
packages. The mountain also includes adults’ 
Nastar facilities, racing programs, a ski school, a 
ski shop and rentals, a cafeteria, and a lounge. 


To keep lift lines down, a limited number of - 


tickets will be sold on: weekends and holidays 
between December 26 and March 6. Reser- 
_ vation privileges cost $25 per season — call 
_ ahead to secure a spot. Otherwise, tickets are 
sold on a first-come, first-served basis. Touring 
trails, tennis, and racquetball are available 
nearby. 
® Vertical descent, 800 feet, with northeastern, 
eastern, and southern exposures. Two triple 
chairs, one double chair, one T-bar, and three J- 
bars. serve 20 trails over eight miles and four 
slopes over 12 acres. Trails are 55 percent 
beginner, 30 percent: intermediate, and 15 
percent expert. Snowmaking over 51 percent of 
the area. No night skiing. Weekend lift rates are 
$20 for adults, $18 for children fifth grade 
through 17, and $15 for senior citizens and 
children 11 and under. Weekdays. $14 and $12 
Lodging for 1000 in the region. Driving time from 
Boston is two hours. Open‘from early December, 
through early April 
Loon Mountain, Lincoln, (603) 745-8111 for 
lodging or -8100 for snow reports. The area has 
three lodges, a ski school, Nastar facilities, a 
newly enlarged ski and rental shop, a lounge, 
cafeterias, and a nursery. Ticket sales here are 
limited and available on a first-come, first-served 
basis. The number sold varies according to 
conditions, temperature, and parking-lot ca- 
pacity. Nearby attractions include lodges that 
offer free skiing to children who Stay in the same 
room as their parents during nonholiday weeks 
There are also 18km of marked and maintained 
touring trails and cross-country equipment 
rentals. 
@ Vertical descent, 2100 feet, with a north-by- 
northeastern exposure. A four-passenger gon- 
dola, two triple chairs, and five double chairs 
serve 41 trails and slopes. Snowmaking over 80 
percent of the area. No night skiing. Weekend 
lift rates are $32 for all ages. Weekend chair lifts 
(does not include gondola), $27 for adults and 
$16 for children. Weekdays (all lifts and 
gondola), $25 for adults and $16 for children 
under 13. There is lodging for 150 at the inn at 
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the base, with more lodging available in the 
area. Driving time from Boston is about three 
hours. Open from Thanksgiving .through mid 
April. 

Mount Cranmore Skimobile, North Conway, 
(603) 356-5544 or -5545. Mount Cranmore is 
geared to skiers of all abilities. Facilities include 
a lounge, a racing program for children ages 8 
through 18, Nastar, and the Hannes Schneider 
Ski School Recently completed expansion 
includes an addition to the lodge and a ski 
museum. Dining facilities include a restaurant 
with outdoor barbecues (weather permitting) 
and a cafeteria in the base lodge. North Conway 
has many shops. Tennis, racquetball, squash, 

an indoor pooi, and a sauna are available at the 
Mount Cranmore Racquet Club. 

® Vertical descent, 1200 feet, ‘with eastern, 

southeastern, and western exposures. Two 
tramways, four double chairs, one itipie chair 
and one poma serve 28 trails including four open 
slopes over 300¢acres. Trails are percent 
beginner, 40 percent intermediate, and 30 
percent expert. Snowmaking over the entire 
area. No night skiing. Weekend lift rates are $26 
for adults and $17 for children under 14. 

Weekdays, $19 and $10. There is ample lodging 
available nearby. Driving time from Boston is’ 
two and a half hours. Open from December 5 
through early April 

Mount Sunapee, state park near Newbury, 
(603) 763-2356 or -5626 for snow reports. This 
area is limiting the number, of people skiing its 
slopes to 3500, on a first-come, first-served 
basis. Early arrival hélps to assure you of a lift 
ticket. There are ski lessons, a rental shop, a 
nursery, two cafeterias, and a pub. Season 
tickets are also valid at Cannon. Snowmobiling, 

ice skating, and touring trails are available* 
nearby 

‘®@ Vertical descent, 1500 feet, with northern and 


’ northeastern exposures. Three double chairs, 


three triples, and one pony serve 25 trails and 
slopes over 180 acres. There are 10 beginner 
trails, 12 intermediate, and three expert. Snow- 
making over 70 acres, 40 percent of the area. No 
night skiing. Weekend lift rates are $22 for 
adults and $17 for children under 12. Weekdays, 
$18 and $15. Lodging for 500 in the region. 


~ Driving tithe from Boston is two hours. Open 


from December through March. 

Pat’s Peak, Henniker, (603) 428-3245 or (toll 
free) (800) 258-3218 for snow reports. Pat's 
Peak has expanded its beginners’ area. this 
season and added an easy-to-use pony lift. For 
more-advanced skiers, nine Eastern Ski As- 
sociation races will be held here. The area also 
offers group rates, a ski shop, ski rentals and 
lessons, arestaurant and.Jlounge, and a nursery. 


- Touring trails are available nearby. ‘ 
® Vertical descent, 710 feet, with a northern 


exposure. One triple chair, two double chairs, 
two T-bars, one J-bar, and one pony lift serve 14 
trails and slopes over 60 acres. Trails are 37 
percent beginner, 39 percent intermediate, and 
24 percent expert. Snowmaking over 90 percent 
of the area. No night skiing. Weekend lift rates 
are $22 for adults and $16 for children under 14. 
Weekdays, $14 for all ages. Lodging for 75 
within walking distance of the base lodge, with 
other accommodations available in Concord 
and Manchester. Driving time from Boston is 
one and a half hours. Open from December 
through March 

Temple Mountain, Peterborough, (603) 
924-6949. This area has a ski school, racing 
programs, a ski shop and rentals, and a 
cafeteria Season passes are available. There is 
an extensive network of touring trails at the 
mountain. See cross-country listings 

@ Vertical descent, 600 feet, with a north-by- 
northeastern exposure. One four-passenger 
chair, two T-bars, and one rope serve 14 trails 
and slopes over 35 acres. There are seven 
beginner slopes, five intermediate, and five 
expert. Snowmaking over 90 percent’ of the 
area. Night skiing (90 percent of the area is lit) 
Tues. through Sat. from 4:30 to 10 p.m. 
Weekend lift rates are $17 for adults and $16 for 


children 6 thr 14. Weekdays, $12 and $10. 
Nights, $12 and $10. Lodging for 200 in the area. 
Driving time from Boston is one hour. Open from 
December 16 through mid March. 

Tenney Mountain, Plymouth, (603) 536-1717. 
The area has a ski school, cafeteria, and lounge. 
® Vertical descent, 1500 feet, with a north- 
eastern exposure. One double chair, one triple 
chair, and one platter-pull serve 21 trails and 
slopes over 82 acres. Trails are 11 percent 
beginner, 63 percent intermediate, and 26 
percent expert. Snowmaking over 90 percent of 
the area. No night skiing. Weekend lift rates are 
$23 for adults, $15 for children 12 and under. 
Weekdays, $20 and $13. Lodging available on. 
the mountain and nearby. Driving time from 
Boston is two and a quarter hours. Open from 
November 24 through March. 

Waterville Valley, Waterville Valley, (603) 
236-8311, -4144 for snow reports, or (toll free) 
(800) 258-8988 for lodging. The $2 million sports 
center features an indoor ice-skating rink, 
tennis, racquetball, squash, an indoor pool and 
jogging track, saunas, and a Jacuzzi. The area 
also offers ski rentals, a ski shop, restaurants, 
Nastar facilities, and a nursery. Waterville Valley 
limits its ticket sales on weekends and holidays, 
when tickets are available on a first-come, first- 
served basis. There are also sleigh rides, ice 
skating, and platform tennis. A shuttle bus runs 
from the inns and lodges in the valley to the ski 
area. There are also 60km of touring trails. See 
cross-country listing. 

® Vertical descent, 2020 feet, with a north- 
eastern exposure. Three triple chairs, five. 
double chairs, one T-bar, one J-bar, and one 
poma lift serve 38 trails and slopes over 193 
acres. There are five begins: trails, 22 
intermediate, and 11 expert. making over 
85 percent of the area. No night skiing. 
Weekend lift rates are $30 for adults and $22 for 
children under 12. Weekdays, $25 and $19. 
Lodging for over 2000 in three inns and 300 
rental condominiums. Driving time from Boston 
is two and a half hours. Open from early 
November through mid April. 

Whaleback, Lebanon, (603) 448-2607. The big 
attraction here is the snowmaking system, 
which covers 35 acres. The area also offers ski 
lessons, a ski shop and rentals, a snack bar, and 
a lounge. 

@ Vertical descent, 2700 feet, with northeastern 
and western exposures. One double chair and 
one poma lift serve 10 trails and three slopes 
over 50 acres. Snowmaking over 35 acres. Open 
Tues. through Fri. from 2 to 10 p.m., and 
weekends from 9 am. to 10 p.m. Over 70 
percent of the trails are lit for night skiing. 
Weekend lift rates are $18 for adults and $16 for 


* children under 15. Weekdays, $16 and $14. 


Rates are subject to change. Lodging for 1500 in 
the area. Driving time from Boston is two hours. 
Open from December 15 through March 15. 
Wildcat Mountain, Pinkham Notch, (603) 
466-3326. Wildcat has evolved from a strictly 
expert mountain to a more egalitarian area. 
There is a ski school, a pro shop, Nastar 
facilities, a SkiWee program, a base lodge with a 
cafeteria, a nursery, and a variety of package 
plans. Wed. is “Toofer'’ day, when two skiers 
can go up for the price of one. Wildcat also 
offers the “Great Escape,"’ reduced rates for 
two days of skiing with a night of lodging 
midweek. 
® Vertical descent, 2100 feet, with northern and 
northwestern exposures. A four-passenger owt 
dola, two triple chairs, and one double chair 
serve 27 trails and four slopes over 12 miles. 
Trails are 25 percent beginner, 35 percent 
intermediate, and 40 percent expert. Snow- 
making over 90 percent of the area. No ry 
skiing. Sat. lift rates are $28 for adults and $16 
for children under 12. Senior citizens ages 70 
ang older and children under 6 accompanied by 
an adult on the novice slope, free. There is 
ample lodging in Jackson and the surrounding 
area. Driving time from Boston is three hours. 
Open from late November through April. 
Continued on page 36 


calculati 


It’s all in the palm of your hand. 
Forty easy to operate, easy to read calculating 
geniuses. Solar, battery or adapter powered. 
Each with a single live memory. And the ability 
to make your life easier for years to come. 

For people on the move. 

The home, office or store goes with you. In your 
pocket, purse or a small corner of your briefcase. 
Unbelievably efficient, compact, whisper-quiet 
and economical. It’s all about time. Canon helps 
you make the most of it. 

From Masters in Finance to High Science. 
Whether it’s credit card, shirt pocket, checkbook 
or hand-held size, Canon calculators function to 
your lifestyle. Compounding interest, marking up 


For the Canon Dealer nearest you, call EAStCO 1-800-327-8268 Regional Distributor for Canon Consumer Products. 


your inventory, completing up to 149 advanced 
scientific and statistical functions or just storing 
your credit card and checkbook balances. Canon 
calculators: user-friendly and a companion for 
any job. 

Canon strikes a great response. 

The easiest decision? Choose black or white. 
From there, it’s add, subtract, multiply, divide. 
Or figure percents, discounts, square roots, lap 
time, item count. With a stop watch or an alarm. 
And a reminder for the year, month, day, hour, 
minute and second. From liquid crystal display to 
sophisticated slant key touch, Canon provides the 
response you need. When you need it. 


Electronic Calculators 
The answer's in the palm of your hand 
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JOIN THE WBCN SKI ROCKERS AT THESE INCREDIBLE EVENTS 


» KICKOFF PARTY NOCTURNAL SKIING SKI HAWAIIAN - MID MARCH 
NOV. 3- METRO JAN. 12 - NASHOBA VALLEY 
LUNCHTIME CONCERT CORPORATE SKI CHALLENGE 
DEC. 30- WACHUSETT MTN. FEB7-MT. SNOW 3/23 - 3/30 CRESTED BUTTE 
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Specially 
Selected 


Theaters 
and Times 


WELLESLEY— 
Middle School Auditorium 
Wednesday, November 18th at 8:00 


BEVERLY — 
High School Auditorium 
Thursday, November 19th at 8:00 


BOSTON— 
Berklee Performance Center 
Friday, November 20th at 8:00 
Saturday, November 21st at 3:00 
and 8:00 

$7.50 tickets available at all TICKE- 
TRON locations. For information and 
nearest outlet call 720-3450. To 
charge tickets call Teletron 1-800- 
382-8080 or 617-720-3434. Watch 
Fox-25, listen to WBCN and visit Ski 
Market to register to win ski vaca- 
tions to Austria, Steamboat Springs 
and Crested Butte. 


WORCESTER— 

Centrum 

Sunday, November 22nd at 12:00 
and 8:00 

$7.50 tickets available at all TICKET- 
MASTER locations. To charge tickets 
call 617-787-8000. 
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AmericanAirlines lichetron 
Ski Market 


Two locations 
serving 
Crotched Mountain, 
East and West 
Cottam’s East 
Main Street 
Francestown, NH 03043 
603-547-2422 
Cottam’s West 
Across from the West 

Lodge 
next to the New 
Westsider Motel & Spa 

RENTAL 
eRETAIL« 
eREPAIR« 

Rental Equipment by: 
Atomic — Tyrolia — Raichle 


BESTSKI | 
RENTAL RATES 
AVAILABLE 


Downhill | 
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VERMONT 

Ascutney Mountain Resort, Brownsville, (802) 
484-7711 or (toll free) (800) 243-0011 for 
reservations and lodging. Ascutney has a 220- 
room condominium hotel with a sports-and- 
fitness center, a ski school, SkiWee programs, a 
ski shop, rentals for downhill and touring, Nastar 
racing programs on weekends, a lounge and 
restaurant with live entertainment on weekends, 
and a nursery. There are also 20km of 
maintained touring trails. Area:use fee is $5. 

® Vertical descent, 1530 feet, with a north. 
western exposure. Three triple chairs and one 
double chair serve 31 trails and slopes. There 
are eight beginner trails, 12 intermediate, and 11 
expert. Snowmaking over 70 percent of the 


- area, Weekend lift rates are $27 for adults and 


$16 for children under 14. Weekdays, $21 and 
$14. Senior citizens, $12. Lodging for 750 in the 
area. Slopeside condominiums are available for 
weekends, weeks, or the whole season. Lodg- 
ing information for the area is available at the 
base lodge. Driving time from Boston is two and 
a half hours. Open from Thanksgiving through 
April. 

Bolton Valley, Bolton, (802) 434-2131 or (toll 
free) (800) 451-3220 for lodging. A variety of 
discount packages are available. The area 
offers ski rentals and.lessons, Bolton Cubs and 
Bears programs for kids, five restaurants, two 
lounges, nightly entertainment, and a nursery. 
There is.also a sports complex with an indoor 
pool, tennis courts, exercise room, Jacuzzi, 
tanning room, sauna, and conference facilities. 
Nearby are 100km of touring trails. See cross- 
country listings. 

® Vertical descent, 1600 feet, with a south- 
western exposure. Four double chairs, one quad 
lift, and one poma serve 40 trails and two slopes. 
Trails are 25 percent beginner, 50 percent 
intermediate, and 25 percent expert. Snow- 
making over 60 percent of the area. Night skiing 
Mon. through Sat. from 7 to 10 p.m. Weekend lift 
rates are $28 for adults and $18 for children 
under 13. Weekdays, $24 and $16. Nights, $10 
for all ages. Half-day rates are available. 
Lodging for more than 1000 at the base in 
hotels, condominiums,’ and a*® country inn. 
Driving time from Boston is about four hours. 
Open from Thanksgiving through late April 
Bromiley Mountain, Peru, (802) 824-5522 or 
-6915 for reservations. An express lift takes you 
up to the summit of Bromley in 11 minutes. 
Nearby is a 51-unit luxury hotel with a 4500- 
square-foot sundeck. Package plans, Nastar 
facilities, a ski school, ski shop and rentals, 
children's programs, restaurant and lounge, and 
a nursery are also available. Ski on weekdays for 
half the weekend rate. 

® Vertical descent, 1334 feet, with a southern 
exposure. Six double chairs, one J-bar, and one 
rope serve 35 trails and slopes over 16 miles. 
Trails are 35 percent beginner, 34 percent 
intermediate, and 31 percent expert. Snow- 
making over 83 percent of the area. No night 
skiing. Weekend lift rates are $29 for adults and 
$19 for children under 14. Weekdays, $14.50 
and $9.50. Children under 6, free. Lodging for 
1200 available at the mountain, with other 
lodges and motels in the Manchester area 
Driving time from Boston is three and a quarter 
hours. Open from mid November through April. 
Burke Mountain, East Burke, (802) 626-3305. 
Burke offers a variety of terrain. It is a full resort 
with many amenities, including ski-week pack- 
ages with videotaping. The area is a favorite 
with the US Ski Team. Lift lines are minimal. 
There are about 50km of groomed and main- 


tained touring trails available. Area-use fee is $6. 


Instruction is available ; 

® Vertical descent, 2000 feet, with a north- 

eastern exposure. Two double chairs, one J-bar, 

and two pomas serve 31 trails and slopes over 
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130 acres. There are 11 beginner trails, 15 
intermediate, and five expert. Snowmaking over ’ 
30 acres. No night skiing. Weekend lift rates are 
$24 for adults and $17 for children under 13. 
Weekdays, $20 and $14. Children-under 6, free. 
Lodging for 200 in slopeside condominiums, 
with room for 1000 more in inns and other lodges 
in the region. Driving time from Boston is three 
and a quarter hours. Open from Thanksgiving 
through Easter. 

Jay Peak, Jay, (802) 988-2611 or (toll-free) (800) 
451-4449 for reservations. Jay Peak offers 
SkiWee programs, a boutique, and a slopeside 
hotel with saunas. The area attracts many 
Montreal residents, who lend an international 
flavor to the place. Complete ski packages are 
available. There are also 30km of maintained 
touring trails. Area-use fee is $5, including coin- 
operated racing and telemark skiing with the T- 
bar 


® Vertical descent, 2150 feet, with eastern and 
northeastern exposures. An aerial tram, a new 
quad chair, one triple chair, and two T-bars 
serve 34 trails. and slopes: over 50 miles. Trails 
gre 20 percent beginner, 55 percent inter- 
mediate, and 25 percent expert. Snowmaking 
covers 70 percent of the trails. No night skiing. 
Lift rates are $28 for adults, $18 for children 7 
through 12, and $3 for children 6 and under. 
Half-day (after 1 p.m.), $17 and $14. Vermonters 
ski for half-price Mon. through Fri. Lodging for 
about 2000 in the region. Driving time from 
Boston is four and a half hours. Open from 
November through May 1. 

Killington, Killington, (802) 422-3333, 773-1330, 
or -3261 for snow reports. This is New England's 
largest ski resort, with the longest ski season in 
the East. Killington consists of six mountains _ 
and a great diversity of terrain. This year the 
Bear Mountain Base Lodge has been expanded. 
For college students, the area has scheduled 
four Intercollegiate Skifests during winter break 
and three spring-break carnivals. For more 
information, write for the free ‘‘Killington Skiers’ 
Guide,” Killington Rd., Killington 05751. 

® Vertical descent, 3160 feet, with northern, 
northeastern, and southern exposures. A four- 
passenger gondola, five four-passenger chairs, 
four triple chairs, six double. chairs, and two 
pomas serve 107 trails.and slopes. Trails are 45 
percent beginner, 20 percent intermediate, and 
35 percent expert. Snowmaking on 66 trails’ 
covering terrain serviced by all lifts. No night 
skiing. Lift rates are $35 for adults and $17 for 
children under 12.° Two-day weekend tickets, 
$55 and $29. Lodging for 10,000 in the area. 
Driving time from Boston is three and a quarter 
hours. Open from mid October through June. 
Mad River Glen, Waitsfield, (802) 496-3551. 
Mad River Glen counts itself among the most 
challenging Eastern ski areas. Most of the skiers 
here know what they're doing. but there are 
some gentler slopes for the less advanced. The’ 
area offers a base lodge with a restaurant and 
bar, a ski shop with rentals, a nursery, a SkiWee 
program, and telemark lessons and clinics on 
the slopes 

@ Vertical descent. 2000 feet. with a north- 
eastern exposure. Three double chairs and one 
single chair serve 30 trails over 20 miles. Trails 
are 25 percent beginner, 40 percent inter- 
mediate, and 35 percent expert. Snawmaking 
over 15 percent of the area. No night skiing. 


* Weekend lift rates are $22 for adults, $15 for 


children under 16, and $19 for senior citizens. 
Weekdays, $20, $15, and $15. Lodging for 2000 
in the region. Driving time from Boston is three 
and a half hours. Open from December through 
mid April 
Magic Mountain, Londonderry, (802) 824-5566 
Magic has packages for all types of budgets 
and abilities, ski rentals and lessons, a cafeteria, 
deli, two lounges, and a nursery 
® Vertical descent. 1700 feet. with eastern and 
northwestern exposures. Four double chairs, 
two triple chairs, and one T-bar serve 72 trails 
over 45 miles and four slopes over 220 acres. ° 
Trails are 35 percent beginner. 40 percent 
Continued on page 38 
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THE ULTIMATE 
CONTROL 
WITHIN REACH 


yer 


ASK FORA 
HANDS-ON DEMONSTRATION 
OF RCA'S MOST ADVANCED 
AUDIO-VIDEO SYSTEM 


INTEGRATED REMOTE CONTROL 


ACTIVATES MAJOR FUNCTIONS OF ALL om 
DIMENSIA SYSTEM COMPONENTS A 
Dimensia is the most advanced audio-video ;' rm 
system in RCA history. It's state-of-the-art video ‘ —_ 


combined with high-fidelity audio, and you 
control virtually every function of each key 


component from a single remote control. on-screen prompts and menus guide you 

Your Dimensia system might include an Audio- Hwough system operation every step of the way 
Video Control Center, Stereo Amplifier, Dimensia is sight and sound brought to the 
Compact Disc Player, Turntable, Dual Auto ultimate. Come in for a demonstration today. 
Reverse Cassette Deck, Graphic Equalizer— And take a step into the future of audio-video. 


and even a Dolby"™ Surround Sound 
Processor. You can choose a 120, 100 or 50 


watt per channel Dimensia Amplifier re | 
depending on how much power you need. And Dolby Laboratones Licensing Corp 


For the RCA dealer nearest you, call Eastco 
1-800-342-8268. Regional distributor for RCA 
Consumer Products 1-800-EASTCO8S 


CON 
‘ 


Downhill 


Continued from page 36 
intermediate, and 25 percent. expert. Snow- 
making over 80 percent of the area, top to 
bottom. No night skiing. Weekend lift rates are 
$30 for adults, $20 for juniors. Weekdays, $15 
and $10. Rates are subject to change. Lodging 
for 400 at the mountain and accommodations for 
1000 in the region. ‘Driving time from Boston is 
two and a half hours. Open from Thanksgiving 
through Easter. 

Mount Snow, West Dover, (802) 464-3333, 
-8501 for lodging, or -2151 for snow reports. The 
vacation center at Mount Snow includes a large 
rental shop and a nursery that accepts infants. 
Slopeside condominiums are conveniently 
located between the main mountain and the 
Carinthia slopes. The area offers a ski school, 
racing programs, a ski-learning area for children, 
cafeterias, a restaurant, and a lounge. 

@ Vertical descent, 1700 feet, with eastern, 
northeastern, northern, and southern ex- 
posures. One high-speed quad, five triple 
chairs, nine double chairs, and one children's 
rope serve 75 trails over 360 acres. Trails are 19 
percent beginner, 65 percent intermediate, and 
16 percent expert. Snowmaking over 80 percent 
of the area. No night skiing. Weekend and 
weekday lift rates are $32 for adults and $17 for 
children under 12. Lodging for 8500 in the area. 
Driving time from Boston is two and a half to 
three hours. Open from early November through 
early May. 

Okemo, Ludlow, (802) 228-4041 or -5222 for 
snow reports. The’ area has good intermediate 
skiing, ski lessons and rentals, Nastar facilities, 
a restaurant and lounge, a nursery, a SkiWee 
program, and midweek packages. Slopeside 
condominiums feature one-, two-, and three- 
bedroom units. There are touring trails available 
nearby. 

@ Vertical drop, 2150 feet, with eastern and 
northeastern exposures. Two quad lifts, three 
triple chairs, three double chairs, and one poma 
serve 68 trails and slopes. Trails are 30 percent 
beginner, 50 percent intermediate, and 20 
percent expert. Snowmaking over 80 percent of 
the area. No night skiing. Weekend lift rates are 
$32 for adults and $20 for children under 12. 
Weekdays, $30 and $18. Rates subject to 
change. Lodging for 7500 in the area. Driving 
time from Boston is three hours. Open from mid 
November through mid April 

Pico, Rutland, (802) 775-4345 or -1927 for 
lodging. Glade skiing is available here, along 
with ski lessons and rentals, racing programs, 
Nastar facilities; a lounge, a restaurant with 
nightly entertainment, and a nursery. A new 
sports center vwii,open later in the season 
featuring a pool, Nautilus equipment, aerobics, 
Jacuzzis, and saunas 

® Vertical descent, 1967 feet, with a northern 
exposure. One detachable quad chairlift, two 
triple chairs, four double chairs, one T-bar, and 
one poma serve 365 trails. Trails are 20 percent 
beginner, 60 percent intermediate, and 20 
percent expert. Snowmaking over 80 percent of 
the area. No night skiing. Lift rates are $29 for 
adults and $17.50 for children under 14. Lodging 
for 3500 within 20 minutes. Driving time from 
Boston is three hours. Open from Thanksgiving 
through May 1 

Smugglers’ Notch, Jeffersonville, (802) 
644-8851. Smugglers’ consists of three inter- 
connected mountains and lifts located on the 
north side of Stowe. The area features a 
conference center, an indoor pool, a Scandina- 
vian spa and hot tub, Nastar facilities, ski rentals 
and lessons, a nursery, indoor tennis courts, and 
an array of dining facilities. Anew beginner area 
on Morse Mountain includes an easy-to-use 
handle tow and good novice terrain. The area 
offers a ‘Club Smugglers" ski week, a five-day 
midweek package deal that includes lodging, 
lifts, \essons, tennis, activities, and touring trails 


Bousquet: snow rest for the weary 


for $335 per person. A weekend package is 


$155 per person. Also, there are 23 miles of 


maintained touring trails. Area-use fee is $12 for 
adults, $8 for children 

@ Vertical descent, 2610 feet, with northern and 
northwestern exposures. Four double chairs 
and one handle tow serve 41 trails on three 
mountains. Trails are 25 percent beginner, 45 
percent intermediate, and 30 percent expert. 
Snowmaking on all three mountains. No night 
skiing. Lift rates are $30 for adults and $22 for 
children under 14. Lodging for 1800 in'the area. 
Driving time from Boston is four hours. Open 
from Thanksgiving through Easter. 


~ Stowe (Mount Mansfield/Spruce Peak), Stowe, 


(802) 253-7311 or -7321 for lodging. Stowe's 
terrain ranges from the expert ‘Front Four’ runs 
on Mount Mansfield to the.gentier trails on 
Spruce Peak. There are rental and repair shops, 
a day-care center, a ski school with 50 
instructors, and children's programs. Special 
events this year include a “Stowefest’’ on 
November 28, when the use of equipment from 
50 different manufacturers comes free with a lift 
ticket. The winter carnival is scheduled for 
January 15 through 24. Stowe offers a high- 
speed detachable quad, which has double the 
speed of older lifts. There are lodges for all 
tastés and budgets. Vermont Transit runs direct 
buses to Stowe. There are also 150km of touring 
trails. See cross-country listings. 

® Vertical descent, 2350 feet, with northeastern 
and southeastern exposures. A four-passenger 
gondola, one triple chair, six double chairs, and 
one single chair serve 44 trails and slopes. Trails 
are 16 percent beginner, 59 percent inter- 
mediate, and 25 percent expert. Twenty-four- 
hour snowmaking over 60 percent of the area. 
No night skiing. Lift rates from Nov. 21 through 
Dec. 18 and from April 4 to closing are $19 for 
adults and $16 for children under 12. Regular- 
season rates are $33 and $16. Holiday and 
vacation rates are $35 and $18. Lodging for 
6000 in the region. Driving time from Boston is 
about four hours. Open from November through 
April 

Stratton Ski and Summer Resort, Stratton, 
(802) 297-2200 or (toll free) (800) 222-1300 for 
lodging. Stratton is a full resort, complete with a 
sports center that features an indoor pool 
tennis courts, racquetball, a pro shop, res- 
taurant and lounge, Nautilus equipment, 
Jacuzzi, and a steam room. There's also ice 
skating. A lift for beginners, a ski school for all 
ages, Nastar facilities, and a nursery are 
available. Special weekend ,vacations are of- 
fered for skiers and nonskiers. A midweek family 
package allows children 12 or under to ski and 
Stay free in their parents’ room. There are more 
than 10km of maintained touring trails, with 
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instruction and rentals available. For more 
information, call the Stratton Mountain Touring 
Center at (802) 297-1880 or -2200. 

@ Vertical drop, 2003 feet, with a northern 
exposure. Three quad chairs, one triple chair, 
and six double chairs serve 86 trails over 400 
acres. Trails are 23 percent beginner, 49 
percent intermediate, and 28 percent expert. 
Snowmaking over 60 percent of the area. No 
night skiing. Lift rates are $34 for adults and $19 
for children under 12. Different prices for peak 
seasons. Lodging for.3000 in the area. Driving 
time from Boston is three hours. Open from 
November through May 1. 

Sugarbush Valley and Sugarbush North, 
Sugarbush Valley, (802) 583-2381 or (toll free) 
(800) 451-5030 for lodging. The area includes 
two separate mountains, and one lift ticket is 
valid for both. Shuttle buses connect the two 
areas. The mountains feature Nastar facilities 
and a complete sports center. Touring trails are 
available nearby. 

® Vertical descent, 2600 feet, with north- 
eastern, eastern, and southeastern exposures. 
Three triple chairs, nine double chairs, three 
pomas, and one T-bar serve 68 trails and slopes 
over 350 acres. There are 15 beginner trails, 27 
intermediate, and 26 expert. Snowmaking over 
56 percent of the trails. No night skiing. Lift rates © 
are $32 for adults and $18 for children 6 through 
12. Children under 6, free. Lodging for 4000 at 
the mountain, with more in the area. Driving time 
from Boston is three and three-quarter hours. 
Open from mid November through late April. 
Suicide Six, Woodstock, (802) 457-1666, -1100 
for lodging, or -1622 for snow reports. The 
Woodstock Inn offers, among other packages, a 
three-day sports plan (two nights’ lodging, 
breakfast and dinner, downhill tickets or touring . 
equipment rentals). The ‘Ski Vermont Free” 
package consists of free lift tickets and ski 
rentals. For evenings, there's the town nightlife 
or horse-drawn sleigh rides to the top of Mt. Tom 
(now permanently closed to skiing). There is 
also platform tennis. The nearby Woodstock Ski 
Touring Center offers extensive cross-country 
trails. See cross-country listings 

@ Vertical descent, 650 feet, with an eastern 
exposure. Two double chairs and one J-bar 
serve 18 trails and slopes. There are five 
beginner trails, eight intermediate, and five 
expert. Snowmaking over 65 percent of the 
area. No night skiing. Weekend lift rates are $22 
for adults and $19 for children under 15. 
Weekdays, $16 and $13.50. Half-day rates on 
weekends, $17 and $15. Weekdays, $13.50 and 
$11. Use of the J-bar at the beginner area is free. 
Rates are subject to change. Lodging for 600 in 
the area. Driving time from Boston is three 
hours. Open from December through April. 
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Come back to Cannon 
again this winter, and you'll 
get lift prices that blow 
your socks off and skiing 
that burns your boots off! 


Snowphones: 603/823-7771 
Ski Shop: 603/823-5928 
Ski School: 603/823-8521 


PRICES. 


ONLY 


Adult Weekend: $23 r 
Child Weekend: $ 7 


Adult Midweek: 


Child Midweek. *16* 


bass: 
3 Day Pass; 


Kids under 12 ski free. 


Cannon Mountain 


*Additional $4 for tramway. on 
weekends and holiday week. 


Franconia, New Hampshire 


. 
‘ 


has erupted. 

As a result of this latest volcanic episode, 
the geology of Okemo’s once dormant 
Solitude Peak has been radically rearranged. 

Like streams of lava, eight new ski trails 
now pour down Solitude’s face, giving 


which occurred this summer, also left Solitude 
with a new 5,000 quad lift. 

Through it all, the mountain spewed forth a 
veritible geyser of snow, until over 80% of its 
vast terrain was 


Grice again, Vermont's hottest mountain 


Okemo sixty-eight trails in all. The eruption, 


MOUNTAIN ERUPTS AGAIN. 


covered by snowmaking. 

Up came waves of excited skiers. Propelled — 
by the most modern and efficient lift system 
in New England (including three triples and 
two quads). Motivated by the prospect of 
Okemo’s dazzling 2,150 ft. vertical drop. 
Elated at the convenience and value of hun- 
dreds of slopeside condominium accommoda- 
tions. 

For millions of years, Okemo Mountain 
rested, 

Now it’s hot. 

White hot. 


ZOKEMO 


Write or call for free 56-page winter vacation planning 
magazine. Information: 802-228-4041. Lodging: 
802-228-5571. 338 Mountain Road, Ludlow, Vermont 
05149. 
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MOST ENTERTAINING NIGHT CLUB 


EVERYONE 


| The most unique club in Boston. 
_ ¢ Relax in our 100 year old English Style Pub — 
bay darts, foosball, pool, or the latest video 
gamesinourgameroom. 
Dance the in our new lounge! 


DEADHEAD 


Rent your own 
nightclub 
». up to 600 
people 
‘for your: 
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XMAS PARTIES 
All Ages! * SPORTS PARTIES act 


‘ | WORK PARTIES 
early fo * BACHELOR PARTIES NOW EVE RY 
| OQTESSIVE FOCK Mg, * SCHOOL PARTIES 


ANDMORE | SUNDAY 
THURSDA 
Front Room Bands: Room: ALWAYS l 8 


The Happy Campers Nov. 12 Ratty AND VE R 


She Cried Nov. 19 i 


COMPLIMENTARY 
BAILEY’S GLASS 


WITH EVERY COCKTAIL MADE WITH 


BAILEY’S IRISH CREAM 


MUDSLIDES OUR SPECIALTY! 
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161 Brighton Ave., Allston: 


IRLSBERG BEER 


imported by Anheuser Busch inc., St. Louis, Mo. 
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